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THE 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

THE PEACE OF UTRECHT. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



The first ten years of the reign of George the Third are 
marked by frequent change of ministers, and intricate 
evolution of parties. To thread the maze which these 
afford is not always a pleasant, nor always a profitable, 
task. The want both of great men and of great objects 
is too often painfully apparent. Chatham, but Chathani 
only at this time, like some lofty pine tree in the forest, 
soars high above the under-growth of Rockinghams and 
Hillahoroughs, while the creeping parasite plants — the 
Rigbys and the Dodingtons — trail along the ground, 

A knowledge of the party changes during these ten 
years is indeed essentia! io the study of English politics. 
But before we again embark upon them it may be in- 
structive to reflect how far less important they were to 
the well-being of the country, than some other not so 
striking events which History does not always deign to 
record. What arc they to the gradual extension of our 
manufacturing and commercial greatness ? What are 
they to the growth of such cities as Manchester and 
Glasgow ? What are they to that system of agricultural 
improvement under which so many a barren down has 
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teemed w th lu un t li rvesfs, — that system unknown 
to Virgi! wh h ! no fallow to tlie soil, loses no 

profit to th h b 1 ? How little thought does the 
mere ann I t h t pon theae things in parallel with 
White St & id S icks, or at least with the exact 

succession of Prime Ministers! Yet when no man of 
real genius succeeds to the helm, — when the spectacle is 
only of a crowd of mediocrities, distinguished from each 
other by nothing but their party badges, who throng and 
lostle for places, and shove off each other in turn, — can 
:he philosopher doubt to which of these classes of eventa 
he greater weight is due ? Or will posterity always 
lend a willing ear to the contests between the Noble Earl 
in the green riband and the Noble Marquis in the blue ? 

The very year of which I now resume the narrative 
was distinguished by an event of more real importance 
than the rise or the resignation of Lord Bute. In 1763 
an artisan of Staffordshire, Mr, Josiah Wedgwood, pro- 
duced a new kind of cream-coloured earthenware, superior 
both in fineness and in durability U> the French and 
Dutch. The tide of public taste immediately turned in 
its favour, the foreign earthenwares were neglected, and 
the home-made preferred. In the following years Mr. 
Wedgwood introduced many new kinds of porcelain of 
various colours and sizes. Until then the district called 
" the Potteries " had been of slight significance. But so 
much did this branch of industry grow and thrive that, 
d' t M W d d" '1 If th H 

C mm m po 



ted gr 

b ty 
Still far more essential was the progress which the 
same period beheld in Lancashire and Yorkshire. At 
the beginning of the century the yearly exports of cotton 
goods did not much exceed in value 20,000/., while the 
yearly exports of woollen goods, now so inferior by com- 
parison, amounted to 2,000,000?. In 1750 the cotton 

* Macpherson's Histoiy of Commerce, toL ill p. 381 — 3S3. 
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1763. SIB RICHARD ARKWKIGHT. 3 

exports had risen to no more than 45,000?. Towards 
1766 Mr. Postlethwayte, in his " Uuivereal Dictionary 
" of Trade," estimates the annual value manufactured of 
■what were termed Manchester wares (made however at 
many other places beside Manchester) at 600,000?., of 
which one third went to foreign countries. These, he 
tells us, were sent on pack-horses to Lwidon, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and other ports for shipment. Up to that 
time it has been observed that the machines used in the 
cotton trade of England were nearly as eimple as those 
of India. It was only that the loom was better con- 
structed, and that cards for combing the cotton had been 
adopted from the woollen trade.* With woollens indeed 
the old form of the shuttle and lathe may still be noticed 
in Hogarth's first picture of " Industry and Idleness," 
where the two apprentices are seen at their looms. But 
an era of great discoveries was now at hand. It came, 
as few discoveries have done, not from meu of leisure 
and learning, but from the poor, the illiterate, the lowly. 
Sir Richard Arkwright had no advantages of birth or 
study. He was the thirteenth child of humble parents ; 
he was by trade a barber. Happily for his country and 
for his descendants (now the heirs of millions of pounds 
sterling) he turned his strong clear mind to mechanical 
invention. He discovered, or at least he perfected, a 
machine for spinning by rollers. His first patent, for 
which funds were not obtained without much difficulty 
and solicitation, bears the date of 1769. The greatest 
improvements in that machine were afterwards effected 
by himself. In the ensuing year, namely' 1770, another 
patent was granted to James Hargreaves, a poor weaver, 
the inventiw of the Spinning Jinny. A furUier stride in 
advance was made by the discovery of the Mule; this 
also is due to a weaver of the common. rank, — to Samuel 
Crompton. It was first completed in 1779, having ccat 
its inventor nearly five years of experiment and toil, 
"wherein" — these are his own words in a letter to a 
friend — "every moment of time and power of mind, as 
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4 mSTOKT OP ENSLAHD. CHAP. XLI. 

" well as expense, which my other employment would 
" permit, were devoted to this one end," * 

No human sagacity could have foreseen, none at least 
did foresee, how strong the impulse, how wide the exten- 
sion, which this era of discovery impaj-ted to the cottOE 
trade. Such words as twcntyfold, thirtyfold, an hundred- 
fold scarcely convey an adequate representation of the 
real fact From Manchester as from their capital or 
centre, and along whole lines of country, mills were built 
and factories were formed ; hamlets have swelled to vil- 
lages, villages to towns, and towns to cities ; and gather- 
ing strength with each successive year that gigantic 
system has still rolled onwards, until, as at present, we 
behold it give bread to many hundreds of thousands of 
our people, and clothing to the world. 

This new manufacturing system, so honourable for its 
skill and enterprise, and so mighty in its commercial 
aspects, hut far indeed from unmingled good, — in which 
the most deplorable poverty and ignorance have grown 
up side by side with enormous wealth, — might most 
aptly perhaps be reviewed in treating of these years when 
it received its last and greatest developments by tlie dis- 
covery and application of the steam engine. The early 
years of George the Third, however, may claim as more 
especially their own those new facilities lot the transport 
of goods and raw materials, which nothing but steam 
could supersede, — that network of canals which, con- 
tributing in the highest degree to our commercial pro- 
gress, foi-med in fact the transition state between the old 
high road and the modern railway. 

Of the British internal navigation Francis, the third 
and last Duke of Bridgewater, has been sumamed the 
Father. He was born in 1736, and succeeded as a boy 
to his title and estates. For that very reason, perhaps, 
his education was very much neglected. To the last he 
appears to have known nothing of politics or books. No 
higher sayings are recorded of him, even in his later 
years, than that he preferred brown meats to white, and 
that the day which brought him no letters might be called 
a DIES KON. At the age of twenty-two he was deeply 

• Extract in Mr. Eaines'a History, p. 199. 
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1763. THE DrKE OP BlUDGEWATER. 5 

smitten with the charms of one of the two Gunning eisfars 
— those far-famed beauties of their day. But thia suit 
did not prosper. The lady preferred to him a more ac- 
complished rival, Colonel Campbell, afterwards Duke of 
Argyle.* This early disappoiatment appears to have 
sunk deep into the mind of the shy and proud young man. 
All his relish for society was gone. He retired to his 
domain of Worsiey, about seven miles from Manchester 
There stood an antique manor house, black and white 
timbered, near the same spot on which more lately almost 
a palace has been reared. There the state of the property 
had already engaged the Duke's attention. The soil was 
rich in coal mines, but the coal lay useless within the 
earth from the difficulty and expense of the land carriage. 
A canal nearly straight to Manchester had been projected, 
but on further inquiry and reflection, with the ground 
before him, the Duke's idea was much extended ; he en- 
gaged with ardour in a larger scheme, and to this and the 
like undertakings henceforth devoted his entire fortune 
and his whole remaining life. 

Happily for the Duke at this juncture he did not fall 
into the hands of knaves or false pretenders. He found 
at once in James Brindley a most able instrument to 
carry out his ends. Brindley was thirtyyears older than 
his patron. Bom at the opposite extremity of the social 
scale, he was equally, or more than equally, neglected in 
his training. It has been said of him, probably with 
some exaggeration, that at least for many years he could 
not write, having only learnt how to sign his own name. 
Be this as it may, he had an inborn and intuitive genius 
for mechanical skill. When the canal from Worsiey on its 
extended scheme was intrusted to his making, he deter- 
mined that it should be perfect of its kind, and wholly 



• In the Quarterly Kevicw (No. cxlvi. p,301— 31B.)ia contamed 
a gracefnl and pleasing sketdi of the Buke of Bridgewater's life, 
ascribed to the heir of his name and fortune, the present Earl of Elles- 
mexe. The reTiewer relies on a family tradition, that the Duke was 
not rejected, and hiroBelf broke off the match ; a tradition supported 
Ijy some MS. letters of later date which I have seen, but opposed to 
the contemporarj evidence. (Walpole to Conwaj, January 28., and 
Lord Chesterfield to his son, February 2. 1759.) 
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6 HISTOKY OP ENGIASD. C1IA.P. XLL 

freefromtheusitalobstioctionoflocks. Fortliis purpose 
it was necessary to raise stupendous mounds of earth, and, 
maintaining an uniform le^el, convey the water straight 
across the valleys. Witli no great difficulty he completed 
his works as far as Barton, where the Irwell Is navigahle 
for large vessels. Here Erindley proposed to carry the 
canal over that river by an aqueduct of thirty-nine feet 
above the surface of the stream. To most men this ap- 
peared a wild and fantastic design. " Let the Duke," 
said Brindley, " before he decides, consalt another engi- 
neer." Accordingly a gentleman eminent in the pro- 
fession was brought to the spot. Brlndley pointed out^ 
high above, the place of his intended aqueduct, upon 
which the other gentleman drily siud, " I have often heard 
" of castles in the air, but I never before was shown where 
" any of them were to be erected ! " It is greatly to the 
Duke of Bridgewater's credit that he sfeaod firm against 
this sneor. The aqueduct was immediately begun, and 
was carried on with so much speed and so much success 
as to astonish all those who had so recently turned it into 
ridicule. 

It should be noted that, besides this line of open navi- 
gation, Brindley was constructing other lines of subter- 
ranean canals, by which the main produce of the Worsley 
coal fields was brought out in boats. These most singular 
and skilful works have been gradually augmented as new 
pits were opened and old ones became exhausted. Their 
vast amount at present may justly escite surprise. In 
1843 the total length of these navigable tunnels on the 
Duke's estate was upwards of forty-two miles, of which, 
however, only one thb'd was in actual use.* 

The Duke, perceiving more and more the importance 
of inland navigation, extended his ideas to Liverpool. 
In 1762 he obtained another Act of Parliament for 
branching his canal to the tideway in the Mersey. This 
part of the canal is carried across both the Mersey and 
the Bollan and over deep and wide valleys. In the ex- 
ecution of every part Brindley displayed the utmost skill 
and ingenuity. Tet the progress of prosperity was by 
no means uniform, nor yet immediate. Monied men — - 

* Qiiarterl J Eeview, Ho. txlvl p. 317. 
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the prudent and the steady as they called themaelvea — 
shook their heads and kept their purses closed. Large 
as was the Duke's estate, it proved unequal to the strain 
upon it. So low did his credit sink that at one time his 
bill for 5001. could scarcely be cashed in Liverpool. He 
found it necessary to send his agent, John Gilbert, to ride 
round the neighbouring districts of Cheshire, and to 
borrow small sums from the farmers. On one occ^ion 
the enterprising agent, greatly to his own dismay, found 
himself mistaken for a highwayman. Eufc under every 
difficulty the Duke showed a resolute energy of purpose. 
He diminished bis establishment at Worsley, brought his 
personal expenses within the narrow limits of 400/. a year, 
and bade his engineer proceed. 

Brighter days soon came. In 1766 was begun the 
canal from the Trent to the Mersey, which Brindley em- 
phatically named " the Grand Trunk Navigation." Not 
long before his death in 1772 he drew the plans for and 
directed the Oxfordshire Caaal, connected through Co- 
ventry with the Trent on one side and with the Thames 
upon the other. Thus in the course of only a few years 
was opened an inland water eommunication across the 
island from Liverpool to London. 

During this period other men of wealth had trod in the 
footsteps of the Duke of Bridgewater ; other men of 
genius in Brindley's. High among the latter stood Smea- 
ton and Watt. Smeaton, already famous for that light- 
house of Eddystone, which has now well nigh for a 
century breasted the Atlantic waves, laid out in 1767 the 
line of the great canal connecting the Forth and Clyde. 
Watt, who, as the principal improver of the steam engine, 
may deserve to he ranked among the foremost benefactors 
of mankind, was employed at the same time in planning 
and executing other works of Scottish navigation, — a 
canal, for instance, to convey the produce of the Monk- 
land collieries to Glasgow. 

It is worthy of note that scarce any of the great im- 
provements which I have here commemorated were free 
at first from the obstructions of prejudice and ignorance. 
In 1768 a mob broke into the house of Hargreaves and 
destroyed his jinnies. Hargreaves found it necessary to 
escape as might a felon from his native town of Black- 
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burn, and seek shelter at Nottingham. Eleven years 
later, his machinery having been perfected by others, 
there ensued fresh riots against it. By that time the 
jinnies which had only twenty spindles were admitted to 
be beneficial, and these accordingly the rioters spared, 
but those with a greater number being pronounced mis- 
chievous were either torn to pieces or cut down to the 
prescribed dimensions.* A large mill built by Arlcwrigbt 
near Chorley was wholly destroyed. Mr. Peel, grand- 
father of the celebrated statesman, saw his machinery at 
Altbam flung into the river, and was in personal danger 
from the fury of the people. Thus again in 1769, when 
there waa pending in Parliament the Bill for the canal 
between Coventry and Oxford, I find that several peti- 
tions were presented against it as prejudicial to one most 
important service, — the seamen employed in the coal 
trade.f From popular errors of this kind the more re— ■ 
mote districts or distant dependencies were of course still 
less exempt. As late as the year 1769 a law was passed 
in Virginia prohibiting inoculation for the amall-pos, and 
imposing on it as on a crime a penalty of I,000/.J Thus 
incompetent judges are the multitude of their own true 
interest ! So ill could any Government, depending solely 
on their pleasure, promote in truth the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number ! 

The great works and the great discoveries of this period 
— discoveries of which it may be said that in their final 
results they are destined to overspread and civilise the 
globe — were yet aU but overlooked by their contem- 
poraries amidst the stir and strife of their party politics. 
To these I must now return. 

Lord Bute had succeeded in concluding the war. He 
had succeeded in obtaining for his Peace the approval of 
large majorities in Parliament. Yet he found that his 
success in both these objects had by no means lessened 
his remaining difficulties. Several statesmen, Pitt espe- 
cially, had till then, however sorely tried by libels and 

* Bainee'B History of the Cotton Trade, p. 158. and 15B. 
t See the Cavendish Debates, toI. i. p. 337. 

SNote of Mr. Jared Sparksto Washiiigtrai'sWritingB, vol T. p, 22 , 
Hening'B Statutes at Large, vol viii, p. 371. 
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lampoons, maintained a lofty moderation, and descanted 
on the need of harmony and concord to carry on the war. 
Thus, for inataace, in the debate on the declaration of 
hostilities from Spain, Pitt had eloquently exclaimed : 
" This is no season for altercation and recrimination. 
" A moment is come when every Englishman should stand 
" forth for his country. Arm the whole I Be one people ! 
" Foi^et every thing biit the public. I set you the ex- 
" ample. Harassed by slanderers, sinking under pain 
" and disease, for the public I forget both my wrongs and 
" my infirmities." * 

When once, however, the Preliminaries had been 
signed, and Parliament was called on to express an opi- 
nion in their favour, we have seen elsewhere how fiercely 
Pitt had darted forth even from his sick bed to oppose 
them. No consideration of public danger any longer 
stood in his way ; no necessity of warlike armaments re- 
mained to curb his tongue. Since my description of 
that memorable scene of the 9th of December 1762 some 
further details have been supplied by the publication of 
Horace Walpole's contemporary Memoirs. We there 
find how eager was the expectation of his coming ; how 
prevalent the doubt whether his illness might not keep 
him away. At length a shout from the thronged streets 
was heard by the assembled Members ; the doors were 
thrown open ; and in the midst of a large acclaiming eon- 
course was seen Mr. Pitt borne along in the arms of his 
servants. He was set down at the Bar from whence, by 
the aid of a crutch and of several friends, he crawled to 
his seat on the front Opposition bench. His countenance 
appeared emaciated and ghastly ; his dress was of black 
velvet, but both hands and feet were swathed in flannel. 
His speech, which, as I have elsewhere said, extended to 
three hours and a half, he delivered sitting down at in- 

• Edinburgh Review, No. clxiL p. 546., a passage in which Mr. 
Macaulay, by judidons condeusation, has in all probabilily bronght 
much nearer to the original the words reported in Lord Orford's Me- 
moirs of the Reign of George lH, vol. L p. 134. This, the second 
series, of the Memoirs from tie pen of Horace Walpole, is comprifled 
in four TOlumea, extending from 1760 to 1771. They were first 
published from the MS. m 1845, and edited with much abihty and 
candoui by Sii Denis Lc Marchant. 
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tervab by the hitherto unprecedented indulgence of the 
House ; his voice was faint and low, and he was more 
than once compelled to take a cordial before he could pro- 
ceed. At the conclusion his agony of pain was such as 
to compel him to leave the House without taking part in 
the division. When he passed out the huzzas which had 
greeted his coming redoubled, and the multitude catching 
at the length of his speech as a topic of praise shouted 
again and again : " Three hours and ahalf ! Three hours 
" and a half! " 

From the length of this speech, and from the state of 
languor in which it was spoken, it could not he ranked 
amongst the highest oratorical achievements of Pitt.* 
Tet it comprised several passages of great beauty, and 
the slightness of its effect on the division which followed 
may perhaps be explained by the corrupt traffic which 
is said to have preceded it. We are assured that Fox, 
on accepting the lead of the House of Commons, had 
undertaken to purchase a majorityin favour of the Peaee, 
A kind of mart for Members of Parliament was opened 
by him at his own, the Paymaster's, office. It is alleged 
that the lowest bribe for a vote upon the Peace was a 
bank note of 200t, and that Mr. Martin, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, afterwards acknowledged 25,000/. to have 
been thus expended in a single morning.f Charges of 
that nature, which it is easy to make and impossible to 
disprove, are always to be received with much reserve. 
For my own part I am, inclined wholly to reject them. 
Yet I must acknowledge that in this ease they derive 
some indirect corroboration, first, from the character of 
Henry Fox as the least scrupulous of all Sir Eobert 
Walpole's pupils, and, secondly, because the immense ma- 
jority obtained by the Government on this single point 
of the Prehminaries, was held as in no degree a token of 
its permanent strength, or of the general support which 



• " It is impossible for a human erefiture to speak well for three 
" hours and a half." (Lord Chesterfield to his son, Dec. 13. 1762.) 
Several speeches of Sir Eobert Peel, one of Mr. Brougham on Feb. 7. 
1828, and another of Lord Stanley on May 25. 1846, occor to mo as 
strong proofs of the contrary. 

f Lord Orford'fl Memoirs of Geoi^ m. vol i. p. 199. 
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the House of Commons might hereafter be willing to 
bestow. 

On the re-assemhling of Parliament after the Christmas 
holidays it became apparent how shifting and uncertain 
was the ground on which the Government depended. 
Thus, for example, when Beckford, seconded by Pitt, 
moved an Address to the King to prefer ofSeers on half 
pay to those whose commissions were more recent. Fox, 
as the Ministerial leader, opposed it, but in vain. An- 
other day, on a Committee of Accounts, Beckford having 
desired Fox to save appearances. Fox replied, that he 
never minded appearances, but — he was going to say 
realities, when a loud burst of laughter from the whole 
House interrupted him. On sitting down he exclaimed 
to Onslow, son of the late Speaker : " Did you ever see 
" a man in my situation so treated ? ' Another day be- 
sides, when Fox presented a petition from the sufferers 
by the late war in Newfoundland, he found himself faintly 
supported by one colleague. Sir Francis Dashwood, and 
directly withstcKid by another, Mr. George Grenville ; 
and at last on a point of informality in the signatures he 
was obliged to ask pardon and withdraw the paper. It 
is clear from our wholesome system of yearly estimates 
and public accounts, and from the scanty amount either 
of Secret Service Money or of Ministerial contributions, 
that such corruption, as is alleged on the Preliminaries, 
could, if indeed at all, take place only on few and rare 
occasions. It is clear also that such corruption, when not 
supported by any eminent public services, did not add to, 
but rather took away from, the subsequent weight and 
popularity of those who practised it. For, as a great 
historian has observed, the tempters to evil deeds bear 
ever afterwards a reproving and hateful aspect, even in 
the eyes of those with whom they had unhappily pre- 
vailed.* 

While Fox was thus browbeat in the Commons, he 
was, on the other hand, by no means smiled upon at 
Court, Lord Bute and the Princess Dowager had only 
raised him to power at their utmost need, and as their 

i quasi exprobrautcs aapieimitnr. 
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best instrument to carry through the Peace, but that 
object once achieved, they — and still more their de- 
peiii3eDts — treated him with ill-disguised aversion. To 
explain the cause of that averaion we must notice some 
secret rumours of the day. It was known that the King 
about the time of his accession had conceiTed a romantic 
passion for one of the most lovely of his subjects, — the 
young and blooming Lady Sarah Lennox, sister of the 
Duke of Eichmond, and sister-in-law of Fox. It was 
whispered that His Majesty had even formed the scheme 
or the wish to make her the partner of his throne. Such 
a thought might he properly and justly resisted to the 
uttermost by the Princess Dowager and, at her instiga- 
tion, by Lord Bute. Such a thought might as naturally 
rouse and kindle the ambitious hopes of Fox. It was 
observed in the spring of 1761 that the King used almost 
every morning to ride along the Kensington road, while 
Lady Sarah, fancifully attired as a shepherdess, used to 
stand close by, on the lawn of Holland House, making 
hay. • Finally, however. His Majesty, feeling the mani- 
fold objections that might attend his marriage with one 
of his own subjects, generously sacrificed his inclinations 
to the remonstrances of his mother and to the good of his 
people. Lady Sarah on her part with a high spirit sup- 
pressed whaf«ver chagrin she may have felt. On the 
King's nuptials with the Princess of Mecklenburg, which 
shortly followed, she appeared as one of the bridesmaids, 
— ten young ladies of the highest rank and beauty who 
had been appointed at the ceremony to bear the train of 
tLeir new Sovereign. In the ensuing year Lady Sarah 
became the wife of Sir Charles Bunbury. Tet although 
the whole transaction had thus terminated with high 
honour to the King, and without scandal or discredit to 
any other of the parties concerned, the remembrance of 
it still rankled, as a ground of hatred against Fox, in the 
mind of the Princess Dowager. 

With such sources of mortification both below and 
above him, it is not strange that Fox became weary of his 
invidious elevation in the House of Commons, and de- 

* Lord Orford's Memoirs of George IIL, vol i. p. 6i. 
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sired to quit it for Lis promised reward, —tlie ease and 
dignity of the peerage. 

Apart from sucli cabala, and looking to the immediate 
conduct of affairs, the main difficulty of the Go-verninent 
seemed to lie in the finances. During the war the yearly 
excess of expenditure had been provided for by yearly 
loans, hut such a system could not of course be perma- 
nent, aad it was found that aftor all reductions, and for 
the first year of peace, the estimates would still, though 
slightly, outrun the supplies. The funded debt had grown 
to above a hundred millions, the fioating debt, or the 
deficit on former estimates, to three and a half.* For 
this last sum, as well as for the future equalization of in- 
come and expenditure, it became urgent to provide, by 
two measures, a new loan and a new tax, — strange fol- 
lowers in the train of the Peace so lately concluded! 

To cope with these difficulties became the task of the 
newly appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
Francis Dasbwood. He had travelled in Italy, and had 
acquired taste and skDl in the fine arts, as even now the 
frescoes at his house of West Wycombe, though moulder- 
ing with damp and neglect, remain to show. But his 
profligate morals are no less denoted by another painting 
also still preserved. In this he allowed himself to be 
delineated with the habit of a Franciscan friar, and upon 
his knees, but with the Venus de Medici before him as 
the object of his adorafion.f He was in truth and almost 
professedly what is termed a man of pleasure ; an asso- 
ciate of Wilkes and Lord Sandwich ; a partaker in the 
orgies of Medmenham Abbey. In public life he had 
hitherto shown no knowledge of finance, but only plain 
good sense, and be had been chiefly remarkable for his 
high Tory politics, which the public said must have been 
his sole recommendation with Lord Bute. 

With such a Chancellor, — " my Chancellor," as Lord 
Bute was accused of calling him too much in the Eegal 

• See the Abslract of the Sapplics in the Animal Begisr«r, 1763, 

t A full description of Una picture is given in the " New Found- 
" ling Hosjutd for Wit," toL iiL p. 78. ed. 1784. It is still I be- 
MCTe, in the possession of the Society of DileUanti at the lllaMhed 
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style", — there was little likelihood of the Exchequer 
thriving. The loan was disposed of without publicity or 
open competition, and the shares rose almost immediate!)' 
to eleven per cent, of preniium. Thus was afforded a 
reason for alleging that the bargain had been most im- 
provident, and a pretext for the calumny that the Fa- 
vourite and his friends had secured the shares for them- 
selves to their own enormous emolument, and to the 
public loss.f Nor was the reputation of Sir Francis 
Dashwood retrieved by the Budget which he brought 
forward at nearly the same time. Overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the occasion, his usual plain good sense 
appeared to have forsaken him ; his speech was conveyed 
in mean and common language, and yet was wanting in 
perspicuity and clearness. His good sense, however, 
made him afterwards conscious — which fools are seldom 
— of his failure. "What shaU I do?" he exclaimed to 
some friends. " People will point at me and cry : ' There 
" ' goes the worst Chancellor of the Exchequer that ever 

The matter of the new Budget pleased as little as its 
oratory. Sir Francis proposed, besides some additional 
duties on wines, a new tax on cyder and perry, amount- 
ing to ten shillings on the hogshead, and to be paid by 
the first buyer. The City of London, wliich had lately 
chosen Htt's friend, Alderman Beckford, agmast his own 
wishes, as Lord Mayor, and which was well prepared to 
take part against anything or everything emanating from 
Lord Bute, forthwith raised aa angry cry, and sent pe- 
titions against the scheme, not only to the House of Com- 
mons, but to the Lords and to ^he King. On more 
obvious grounds of interest the western counties, as Wor- 
cestershire and Devonshire, were eager and loud in their 
complaints. The ancient loyalty of these districts — " the 
" Cyderland," as they were termed, — was not forgotten. 
It had been proved in King Charles's battles. It had 



• Nortli Briton, Ho. 42. See also vol iv. p.aJS. of the Collection 
relative to Mr. Wilkes, published ia 1772. 

t " History of the Minority," p. 100. Pari. Hist vol xv. p. I30S, 
j Lord Orfbrd's Memoirs of George m, TOLL p.250. 
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been chaunted in the Cyder-poet's verse.* How grievous 
the enormity to lay a special and peculiar tax upon such 
well affected counties! In the eyes of some exasperated 
country gentlemen and orchard gardeners it seemed little 
short of a tax upon loyalty itself. 

So loud indeed were the complaints, and so many the 
cavils, that Bute and Dashwood speedily agreed to some 
modification of their scheme. They proposed a duty no 
longer of ten shillings, but only of four shillings, the 
hogshead, to be paid not by the first buyer but by the 
grower. The produce of the tax was then estimated at 
only 75,OOOi. Even thus there remained the hardship 
that there being Tarious kinds of cyder varying in price 
from five to fifty shillings on the hogshead, the same duty 
vpas laid indiscriminately upon all. This change, more- 
over, involved the necessity that the grower should be made 
hable to the regulations of excise and t* the visits of ex- 
cisemen. And the mere name of extending the excise 
immediately opened a more formidable class of objections. 
The old weapons which had been brandished against Sir 
Robert Walpole in 1733 were again unsheathed. A pe- 
tition from the City of London prayed " that the meri- 
" torious subjects of this country may not feel an ex- 
" tension of excise laws among the first fruits of peace."! 
In the House of Commons Pitt thundered against the in- 
trusion of hired officers into private dwellings, and quoted 
the proud old masim that every Englishman's house was, 
or should be, his castle. 

• " Oh Charles [ Oh best of Kings 1 



" Tct was the Cyder-land unstained, with guilt ; 
" The Cydec-iand, obsequious Etill to thrones, 
" Abhorred such base, disloyal deeds, and all 
" Her pruning-hooks extended into swords 1 " 

John Philips, cideb, book ii. 
In France likewise the Bretons are celebrated both for loyalty and 
CTder. A laic traveller observes, between I/irient and Eennes ; " La 
" route est parsemee de pclites auberges ; il en sortait uiie femme qui 
" nonfl deroandait en Breton si nous voulions un verre dc cidre. Je 
" faisais signe que oni ; et riellemant ce ddre n'^tait point desagreable. 
" Cetle soiree a ^te charroante," (Mem. d'un Touriste (M. Bejlc), 
voLiL p. 127. ed. Bmielles, 1838.) 
t ParL Hist voL xv. p. 1309. 
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George Grenville, who had hitherto stood sullenly aloof 
because he thought himself neglected, rose on this occa- 
sion, unfortunately for himself, to support his wavering 
coUcaguea, and to answer hia eloquent kinsman. He bid 
the House remember the profusion with which the late 
war had been carried on, — a profusion which alone, he 
said, had made Dew taxes necessary. If the Eight Honour- 
able Gentleman objected to thia particular tax, he was 
bound to tell them where else he would have taxes laid. 
" Let him tell me where ! " he repeated. " I say, Sir, 
"let him tell me where!" While dwelling for some 
time on this phrase in a peevish and monotonous voice, 
Pitt, who sat opposite, and who had been provoked by 
Grenville's reflections on the profusion of the war, quoted 
from his seat, and in nearly the same tone aa Grenville's, 
a line from a well known song — " Gentle Shepherd, tell 
" me where ! " And then starting up he added some sen- 
tences of bitter ridicule. The laughter of the House may 
be imagined, nor probably did it diminish when Grenville 
resumed hia speech in a transport of rage : " If," he cried, 
" gentlemen are to be treated with this contempt — ." Pitt 
had already left his seat, and was deliberately and in the 
most public manner walking out of the House, — a common 
practice with him when desiring to manifest that he 
thought the subject or the speaker unworthy of attention, 
— but at the word " contempt" he turned round, and 
made a marked and sarcastic bow to his foaming kins- 
man, — " the most contemptuous look and manner that I 
" ever saw," saya Mr. Rigby, who waa present." This 
scene fixed on Grenville during several years " the Gentle 
" Shepherd " as a nick-name, which in the opinion of 
those who used it had the more point and pungency from 
the contrast between the pastoral character in poetry and 
his own starched and ungainly mien. 

During the progress of the Cyder Bill in the House of 
Commons there were many divisions taken against it, hut 
in apite of all the clamour out of doors, the Opposition 
could never muster so many as 120 votes. In the Upper 
House it drew forth keen attacks from Lords Hardwicke, 
Lyttleton, and Temple ; and thirty-nine Peers recorded 

• Bedford Correspondence, ToL,iii. p.219. 
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their votes against it; the flrat time it is said when that 
branch of the Legislature ever divided on a money-Eill, 
At the beginning of April the tax on cyder had become 
the law of the land ; the other business of the Session 
was also well-nigh completed, and a prorogation without 
any farther political event was speedily expected. 

Meanwhile, from several other quarters, and on many 
other grounds, the clamours against Lord Bute rose 
higher and higher. A swarm of libellers had closed 
upon him, ready with their buzz and sting, and each no 
sooner flapped away than thirsting to come back. Fore- 
most among these stood John Wilkes, a name which, 
partly from his own skill and boldness, but much more 
from the ill-judged resentment which he provoked, will 
often re-occur in the course of this History as the object 
of popular aiimiration and applause. He was born in 
1727, the son of a rich distiller. Early in life he set up 
a brewery for himself, but soon relinquished the weari- 
some business. Early in life also he improved his fortune 
by his marriage with the daughter and heiress of Mr. 
William Mead, a rich drysalter.* But this lady, being of 
maturer age than himself, and of slight personal attrac- 
tions, was speedily slighted, and he left her with as much 
disgust as he had his brewery. In 1757 he was elected 
Member of Parliament for Aylesbury, but never obtained 
any success as an orator, his speeches being, though 
flippant, yet feeble. In truth he had no great ability_ of 
any kind, but dauntless course and high animal spirits. 
Nor should we deny him another much rarer praise, — a 
vein of good humour and kindliness which did not forsake 
him through all his long career, amidst the riot of de- 
bauchery or the rancour of faction. So agreeable and 
insinuating was his conversation that more than one fair 
dame as she listened found herself forget his sinister 
squint and his ill-favoured countenance. He used to 
say of himself in a laughing strain, that though he was 
the ugheat man in England, he wanted nothing to 

• In the sketch of Wilkes's lift, to be foand in the Ann. Register 
1797, p. 370., this lady is erroneonsly called the daughter of the cele- 
brated Dr. Mead, Ibe author of the Treatise on Poisons. Dr. Mead 
had only two daughters -, the one married to Dr. Wilmot. and the 
other to Dr. Nicholk. (1853.) 

VOL. V. 
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mate him even with the handsomeat but half an hour 
at starting. 

Politics indeed seemed at first wholly alien from 
Wilkes's sphere ; gaiety and gallantry were his peculiar 
objects. For some time he reigned the oracle of green 
rooms and the delight of taverns. In conjunction 
with other kindred spirits, as Paul Whitehead and Sir 
Francis Dashwood, amounting in all to twelve, he rented 
Medmenham Abbey, near Marlow. It is a secluded and 
beautiful spot on the banks of the Thames, with hanging 
woods that slope down to the crystal stream, a grove of 
venerable elms, and meadows of the softest green. In 
days of old it had been a convent of Cistertian monks, 
but the new brotherhood took the title of Franciscans in 
compliment to Sir Francis Dashwood, whom they called 
their Father Abbot. On the portal, now again in ruins, 
and once more resigned to its former solitude and silence, 
I could still a few years since read the inscription placed 
there by Wilkes and his friends : fat ce que votjdhas.* 
Other French and Latin inscriptions, now with good 
reason effaced, then appeared in other parts of the 
grounds, some of them remarkable for wit, but all for 
either profaneness or obscenity, and many the more 
highly applauded as combining both.f In this retreat 
the new Franciscans used often to meet for summer 
pastimes, and varied the round of their debauchery by a 
mock celebration of the principal Koman Catholic rites. 

The pleasures of Wilkes combined with his election 
contests in 1757 and 1761 to embarrass his afi^airs. As 
Member for Aylesbury he had formed a political connec- 
tion with the Lord Lieutenant of the county. Earl Temple, 
and had received from him the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Buckinghamshire regiment of Militia, 
Through the same patronage he looked forward to some 

" Copied from the Abbey of Thelerae in Eabel^s. See Book i. 
ch. 57. 

f These are transcribed and described (from the pen,Ba is alleged, 
of Wilkes himself,) in the " Foundling Hospilal for Wit," vol. iii. 
p. 104—108. In liie manner Sir Francis Dashwood had set up in 
hia garden at West Wycoroba two urns, sacred U> the Ephesian widow 
and to Potiphai'fl wife, with the inscriptions : maieonj: ephebl^ 
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more lucrative post, — the embassy of Constantinople 
perhaps, or the government of Canada, But he found 
his applications slighted by the influence, aa he believed, 
of Lord Bute, and in October 1161 the seceaaion of Pitt 
and Temple from the Govemioent annihilated the source 
of his hopes. Seeing that he could not be a placeman, 
he resolved to be a patriot. His first performance was 
a tract on the recent negotiations with Spain, and in 
June 1762 he began conjointly with Churchill the pub- 
lication of the celebrated periodical paper — the " North 
Briton." In this, as I have elsewhere shown*, he mani- 
fested a fierce and persevering hostility, not only against 
Lord Bute, but against the whole Scottish people. He 
had to compete with two rival papers on the opposite 
side, — the "Briton" conducted by Smollett, and the 
" Auditor" conducted by Murphy, — but Wilkes, being 
by far the more vituperative and unreasonable, speedily 
obtained the larger share of the popular favour. 

On this subject, as on many others, the demeanour of 
Pitt was in striking contrast to that of Lord Temple. 
Seldom have two such near kinsmen, and for the most 
part friends, difiered so essentially in temper and feeling. 
Of Lord Temple it was currently believed, if not as yet 
certainly known, that he continued in secret his amicable 
connection with Wilkes, viewed him as an excellent 
instrument of Opposition, and connived at, nay even 
prompted and encouraged, the most rancorous produc- 
tions of his pen, Pitt, on the other hand, lofty and 
unbending as ever, publicly denounced as false and ca- 
lumnious these insults on the Scots, asserted their merits 
even at the height of their unpopularity in England, and 
prided himself on having been the means, by the High- 
land regiments which he had raised, of reclaiming so 
many brave and loyal spirits to the service of the Crown, 
Up to this time it had been usual for pamphleteers and 
satirists in England to carry on their warfare against the 
initials only of the great men whom they assailed. The 
North Briton first departed from this practice, and ven- 



• Vol. iv, of this History, p 259. On Wilkes's general character 
sw the skeKh in the Annual Register, 1797, p.369., acd the article 
by M. Deios de la RoqueMc in the Biografhie Univeraetle. 
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tured to print at full length even the redoubted names 
of LoFd Bute and Iiis Royal Master. Sliglit as thia 
change may be deemed, there was in it an appearance of 
boldness such as will always attract attention and often 
win support. Nor did Wilkes's political opponents find 
their former friendship with him afford any immunity 
from his attacks. Thus the Abbot of Medmenham was 
most unsparingly lashed as soon as he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. With some others, as with Lord 
Talbot, Wilkes embroiled himself needlessly and wan- 
tonly. Lord Talbot was son of the late Chwicellor, and 
had been recently promoted to an Earldom ; a man of no 
mean ability in public life, but, like Wiliea himself, of 
JicentiouB morals in private. Twenty years before, when 
already married, he had home off from her husband the 
beautiful Duchess of Beaufort." He was now held up 
to ridicule by Wilkes for inordinate flattery, on the 
ground that when officiating at the late Coronation as 
Lord High Constable, and having to appear on horse- 
back in Westminster Hall, he had backed his hwse to 
the gate that he might not turn his own back upon the 
King. The fiery Peer sent a challenge to the careless 
libeller, and there ensued a duel between them by moon- 
light on Bagshot Heath. Neither fire took effect, and the 
conflict ended in eompotation. According to Wilkes's 
own account, drawn up the next day : " His Lordship 
" desired that wo might now be good friends and retire 
" to the inn to drink a bottle of claret together, which 
" we did with great humour and much laugh." 

It was part of Wilkes's character to be animated by 
the notoriety of such collisions rather than deterred by 
their danger. Through all the debates on the Cyder 
Bill, through all tlie negotiations for the definitive treaty 
of peace, he continued to rail in the bitterest terms 
against the Favourite. " The great cry against Lord 
" Bute," writes Chesterfield, " was upon account of his 
" being a Scotchman, the only fault which he could not 
"possibly correct." f But besides this original crime, 

• H. Walpole to Sir H.Mann, June 10. 1742. This Duchess was 
the daughter and heiress oT thu last Lord Sendamore. 
t Characters, as printed, in Correspond., vuL il p. 473. «d. 1S4S. 
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there was urged against him the further fault of un- 
due preference and partiality to his countrymen. Thus 
Ramsay, a Scotchman, had been named the Court painter, 
in preference to Reynolds. Thus Adam, another Scotch- 
man, had been named the Court architect, and was ac- 
cused of bringing several hungry kinsmen in his train.* 
Why, it was asked, should we show so much partiality 
to Scotchmen while Scotchmen show so little to us, — 
■while aince the Union there can be named only one 
gentleman of English birth who has been elected Member 
for any place in Scotland ? f 

On impartial examination, however, it will be found 
that the cases of national partiality in Lord Bute ■nere 
by no means numerous, nor yet extending to the higher 
offices of state. Even his ov. n private secretary — m 
which beyond all others a national or personal bias may 
be fairly indulged — was bom south of Tweed This 
was Mr. Charles Jenkinson, a man of slender patrimony, 
or, perhaps to speak more truly, of none at all but who 
by his application aijd aptitude for state affairs ga^e 
lustre to his name. He did not fill any important po=t 
until the close of 1778, when he sutteeded Lord Barring 
ton as Secretary-at-War, and when the cry of secret in- 
fluence, which had died away a« legardcd Lord Bute, 
was with little reason revived against him But he rose 
at last to he Earl of Liverpool, and his son to be Prime 
Minister of England. 

The patronage of literature which Lord Bute had at 
his outset too ostentatiously professed was also in its ex- 
ercise much inveighed against The cavils indeed which 
at the time were numerous against Dr. Johnson's pension 
only recoil on those who uttered them. Never was any 
stipend more richly earned by literary merit, or more 

• " ' Four ScotchmEii, hy tio name of Adam, 
" ' WJio keep their coaches and ^eir Madam,' 
" Quoth John in eulky mood to Thomas, 
" ' Have stole the rery river from us.' " 
See the " Foundling Hospital for Wil," vol iv. p. 189. Robert 
Adam had planned tha Adelphi Buildings, which were thought to 
encroach upon the Thames. 

t Annual Register, 1770, p.lU. This Eingli 
Chauucy Townshend. 
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nobly employed in charitable deeds. But Lord Bute can 
scarcely be defended for having granted » similar pension 
to SLebbeare, or for having refused a professorship to 
Gray. Dr. Shebbeare was a hackney pamphleteer, who 
had once stood in the pillory for a libel on George the 
First, and had more recently been concerned in some 
fraudulent practices at Oxford when employed to arrange 
the Clarendon papers. Gray, who was not only a great 
poet but a most accomplished scholar, wished to be ap- 
pointed Professor of Modem Languages at Cambridge, 
notwithstanding his avowed dislike of his academical as- 
sociates.* But he found preferred to him an obscure 
tutor of Sir James Lowther, for no better reason ap- 
parently than because Sir James had latoly married the 
eldest daughter of the Favourite. 

From several such appointments and selections, nearly 
all on the Tory side, not merely a Tory but even a Jaco- 
bite bias came to be imputed to Lord Bute. See, said his 
opponents in further proof, how graciously and warmly 
was received at Court the Address from the University of 
Oxford, — that University so notorious for its attachment 
to the exiled race of Stuart, — that University against 
which General Stanhope had to send a troop of horse ! t 
Even Dr. King, well known as the Pretender's correspond- 
ent, has been admitted to kiss hands ! J But then, asked 
the friends of Lord Buto with better reason, should no 
effort be made in a new reign to put an end to the un- 
happy divisions of the former ? Ought not loyalty, how- 
ever late, to be welcomed, nay invited ? And why should 
cordiality to the lately Jacobite University of Oxford be 
held to imply coldness to the ever Hanoverian University 



But far harder was the task of vindication when Lord 
Bute's friends heard him arraigned for wide stretches of 

» " Cambridge is a delight of a place now there is nobody in it ! 
" I do believe you wonld like it if jou knew what it was witJiout in- 
" habitanla." Gray to Dr. Clarke, August 12. 1760. The account 
of his disappointment iu the affair of the professorship is given by 
hunself, with great temper and good himiour, in hia letter lo Dr. 
Warton of December 4. 1762. 

f See vol. i. p. 168. 

i Dr.ICing's Anecdotes ofhis own Time, p. 190. 
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prerogative and reckless arrogance of power. Thus, 
when three great Peers, the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Grafton and the Marquis of E«ckingham, presumed to 
censure the terms of the Pea«e, they were dismissed from 
the Lords Lieutenancies of their several counties, — a 
most arbitrary proceeding, to which certain other dis- 
missals after the Excise Bill of 1733 afforded neither a 
sufficient nor yet a successful precedent It had been in- 
tended to put the same affront, and for the same cause, 
upon the Duke of Devonshire, " the Prince of the Wbigs," 
as the Princess Dowager sarcastically called him, but 
Fox, as an early and warm friend of his Grace, interposed. 
The Duke, however, who had been, it was said, personally 
disobliged by the King *, and who had already resigned 
his Lord Chamberlain's key, threw up his Lord Lieu- 
tenancy also, to share in the fate of his friends. It would 
have been well had Lord Bute waged this arbitrary war- 
fare only against the great and powerfuL But even the 
poor and lowly felt the full weight of his resentment. In- 
offensive clerks in the public offices were dismissed from 
their employment merely because they had been, in the 
first instance, recommended to it by some statesmen ad- 
verse to the Peace. Several old servants of the Duke of 
Newcastle, who had retired and been preferred to small 
places, were rigorously hunted out and deprived of their 
bread. A yeoman in Sussex, who had been rewarded 
with an office for his gallantry in a fight with some 
smugglers, was now treated as harshly as the smugglers 
themselves might have been, — discarded with compen- 
sation as an adherent of the Grafton family. The widow 
of an Admiral, who had enjoyed for many years in lieu of 
a pension the appointment of housekeeper at one of the 
public offices, now received notice to quit for no better 
reason than that she bore the name of Cavendish, 

In all these acts of harshness Fox, to the surprise of 
his friends, was more eager and forward than any other 
of his colleagues. " Fox has grossly deceived me," 

* See in my Appendix the Gtatement of the Bccno of October 28. 
1762, Bs given by Lord John Cavendish. Il ie derived from tha 
MS. Memoirs of the Duke of Grafton, — a curiona and Taluable do- 
cument, which has been most kindly placed in mj hands bj his grand- 
Eon, the present Uttke. 
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said His Royal Highness of Cumberland to Lord Walde- 
grave. " I do not mean by giving me up, but I thought 
" him good-natured, and yet in all these transactiona he 
" has shown the bitterest revenge and inhumanity." Nay 
more, had Fox's wish prevailed the proscription would 
have been carried further still. He observed that some 
of the great patent places — as the Auditorships and the 
Justices of Eyre — were held by men at that time in 
Opposition, and he caused a question to be put to Lord 
Chancellor Henley, whether the King could not cancel 
the patents granted in the last reign, and whether a case 
to tliat effect might not be laid before the twelve Judges. 
The Chancellor, who was bold and blunt, and was also, 
perhaps, as Horace Walpole intimates, " prophetically 
" affectionate to grants for life, so heaped upon him after- 
" wards," answered roughly; "Aye, tliey may lay the 
" idea before the Judges, and refer Magna Chaita to 
" them afterwards to decide on that too 1 " • Oa this 
caustic reply the design was dropped. 

Unpopular as Fos became by his share in such se- 
verities. Lord Bute was more unpopular still. Fox was 
considered as at least a statesman, hut Lord Bute as only 
a Favourilfi, and amongst us the very name of Favourite 
has ever been a by-word of reproach. We were deter- 
mined not to resemble certain contemporary nations that 
quietly allowed themselves to be ruled by any minion to 
whom the Sultan might trust his signet-ring, or the 
Czarina toss her handkerchief. So strong was this feel- 
ing in England that it rendered the nation unjust to several 
good and estimable qualities which, mingled with his 
faults. Lord Bute in truth possessed. He durst not, or 
fancied that he durst not, any longer appear in the public 
streets without being attended at a small distance by a 
hired gang of bruisers to protect him. " Thus," adds 
Lord Chesterfield, " he who had been deemed a pre- 
" sumptuous, now appeared t« be a very timorous, Minis- 
" ter, — characters byno means inconsistent."'!' Inmany 

■ Memoirs of Geoi^nL, voL i. p. 240. The Duko of Grafton 
adds in his MS. Memoirs : "When we came into ofSce in 1765 we 
" stipulated in the verj first instance that evtry person who was dis- 
" missed at this juncture should be restored to iiis place." 

'I' Corresp., vol. ii. p. 477. cd. 1845. 
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country diatricta, and, above all, in the Cyder counties, his 
Lordship was humed in effigy under the emblem of a jack- 
boot, — a poor pun upon his name and title as John, Earl 
of Bute. To the jack-boot in these burnings it was not 
unusual to add a petticoat, — a farther compliment to the 
Princess Dowager of Wales. Such bonfires of the jack- 
boot were renewed during several years, both in England 
and America, as tokens of hostility to the Court, and 
whilst the secret influence of Lord Bute was still supposed, 
however untruly, to prevail. 

By some very few and very keen observers Lord Bute 
was deemed not unlikely to quail before the storm. It 
is remarkable that the forty-fourth number of the North 
Briton, published on the 2d of April, contains these 
words : " The Minister himself seems conscious of his 
" decline ; his fears appear in spite of his pride." But 
the great mass of politicians of all parties, seeing how- 
large in this Session his majorities had been, and how 
near at hand was now the prorogation, and knowing also 
his unabated favour with the King, considered aa abso- 
lutely certain, and as admitting of no doubt, the pro- 
longation of his power. Thus, with rare exceptions, the 
public amazement knew no bounds when on the 7th of 
April it was suddenly announced that Lord Bute's health 
had become unequal to the fatigues of business, and that 
on the following day he would resign al! his employments 
— which his Lord^ip did accordingly. 

This sadden step, it is said, took the King by surprise 
nearly as much as the people. After the first pause for 
wonder, men began to inquire Lord Bute's motive, and 
according to their own prejudices or partialities assigned 
the most various, — from a philosophic love of retire- 
ment down to a craven fear. According to some friends 
he had always declared that as soon as he had signed the 
Peace, and carried through the Budget, he should con- 
sider his objects aa attained and his official life as ended. 
Others thought that his nerves had been shaken by the 
libels and clamours against him. Others again observed 
that the emoluments of office were no longer of import- 
ance to Lord Bute, since he had secured for his son the 
reversion of a rich sinecure, and on the death of his father- 
in-lavf, Mr. Wortley Montagu, had inherited a large estate. 
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Lord Bute himself in public pleaded ill-health, — a plea 
which imposed on no one. In private he wrote to one of 
his friends as follows : " Single in a Cabinet of my own 
" forming ; no aid in the House of Lords to support me, 
" except two Peers (Denbigh and Pomfret), both the 
" Secretaries of State (Lords Egremont and Halifax) 
" silent, and the Lord Chief Justice (Mansfield), whom I 
" myself brought into office, voting for me and yet speak- 
" ing against me*, — the ground I tread upon is so hol- 
" low that I am afraid not only of falling myself, but of 
" involving my Royal Master in my ruin. It is time for 

On calmly reviewing the whole of this transaction 
there seems no reason to doubt that, according to Lord 
Bute's own statement of his motives, his coolness with 
his colleagues and his sense of duty to his Sovereign 
might weigh with him no less than the violence of his 
opponents. It is certain, however, that he did not then, 
nor for some time afterwards, lose his back-stairs influ- 
ence, nor lay aside his ambitious hopes. It is probable 
that he expected to allay the popular displeasure by a 
temporary retirement, and meanwhile, in merchants' 
phrase, to carry on the same firm with other clerks. 

With Lord Bute retired both Dashwood and Fos. For 
the former an ancient Barony, to which he was one of 
tlie co-heirs, was called out of abeyance, and thus he be- 
came Lord Le Despencer, Fos was likewise raised to 
the Upper House as Lord Holland — the same title which 
had been already bestowed upon his wife. But an un- 

• TMs alludes to the delmto on the Cyder Tax, when, as Horace 
Walpole sayii, nearly to (ho eamc ctTect : " Lord Mansfield m^e a 
" bad trimmiDg speech, but voted for tlie Bill." (Memoirs, vol, L 
p. 253.) He h&i been Chief Justice si:[ice 1756, but Lord Bnl« bad 
first placed him in the Cabinet. 

f Mr. Adolphua has inserled this letterin his History (vol, i, p. 117. 
ed. 1840) as derived " liom private iotbnnation," but even in (hat 
recent edition does not state to whom the letter was addressed. 
Another letter fmta Lord Bute to the Duke of Bedford, dated April 2. 
1763, has since been published in the Bedford Correspondence. 
From this last it now appears certain (us indeed other circumstances 
always seemed to me to prove) that neither Utt as Mr. Adolphns 
supposes, nor jet Fox as Horace Walpole aeserts, were at this period 
offered iie lead of affairs before it devolved upon Geoi^ Grenville. 
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seemly altercation arose in private between him and Lord 
Bute as to his retirement, which was now expected, ft-om 
Lis office of Paymaster. Lord Bute had understood that 
he would quit the Pay-Office for a, peerage. Fox had 
only stipulated to carry through the Peace for that re- 
ward. Both parties now appealed to Lord Shelhurne, 
who in the preceding autumn had been the negotiator 
between them. Lord Shelburne, much embarrassed, was 
obliged to own that he had in some degree extenuated 
or exaggerated the terms to each, from hia anxiety to 
secure at all events the support of Fox, which he thought 
at that period essential to the Government. These mis- 
representations Lord Bute, now forgiving, called, " a 
" pious fraud." " I can see the fraud plain enough," cried 
Fox, "but where is the piety?"' At last, however, the 
new-mide Peer prevailed, and was allowed still to be 
Paymtiter so long as power remained with Lord Bute's 



But although Lord Holland thus, during two more 
years, continued a placeman, it may be said of him that 
he had ceased to be a politician. Henceforth, until his 
death in 1774, he took little or no further part in public 
affairs He turned moodily aside from the ill opinion 
which he had irretrievably raised. In his retirement his 
principal pleasure was the construction of a fantastic villa 
at Kmgsgite, on the coast of Thanet. It was this build- 
ing which drew forth that most bitter and stinging lam- 
poon of Gray, a lampoon omitted in the earlier edition of 
his works, but perhaps only the better known on that 
account. That lampoon is a signal proof how strong was 
the aversion which the once gay, the warm-hearted, the 
buoyant Fox had ended by exciting. The shore where 
" cormorants dwell," and where " mariners though ahip- 
" wrecked dread to land," is represented as to him the 
most " congenial spot." Worse still, the poet mates him 
bewail that the cowardice of Lord Bute withheld him 
from punishing the free spirit of London by fire and 
sword, when amidst the city's ruins owls might have 

■ See Lord Orford'a Memoirs of George III., vol. i. p.S58. Soma 
deacur and fuller details (including Fox's exclamation) were given in 
■ n by Fox's grandsoii, the late Lord Holland, 
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hooted in Westminster Abbey, and foxes made their 
burrows in St. Paul's ! 

The successor to Lord Bute proved to be Geoi^e Gren- 
Tille, who on the very day that the Favourite resigned 
kissed hands on his appointment as both First Lord of 
the Treaaury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. No one 
doubted that this choice had been made under the in- 
fluence of Lord Bute, and was designed for the preserva- 
tion of that influence. At the same time it was intimated 
to the Foreign Ministers that the King had now intrusted 
the principal direction of his affairs to three persons, 
namely, to Mr, Grenville and the Secretaries of State, 
Lords Egremont and Halifas. Thus it happened that 
tie chiefs of the new administration received from the 
public the name of " the Triumvirate," although, says 
Lord Chesterfield, " the public looked still at Lord Bute 
" through the curtain, which indeed was a very trans- 
" parent one," According to the same calm and close 
by-stander, writing within a year of the event, " Lord 
" Halifax had parts, application, and personal disinte- 
"restedness; Iiord Egremont was proud, self-sufficient, 
"but incapable,"* I may observe, however, that Lord 
Egremont'a speeches in Parliament, though few in num- 
ber, have been praised for their force and clearnessf, 
and that, besides his high rank and his princely posses- 
sions, he had the advantage of a considerable following 
in the Tory party as the son of their late cliampion Sir 
William Wyndham. Ho was at the same time nearly 
allied to Mr. Grenville, who had married his sister. 

Several smaller changes followed. The Duke of Bed- 
ford returned from his embassy to France, but did not 
resume tlie Privy Seal ; thus the former post was left 
to be bestowed upon the Earl of Hertford, and the latter 
upon the Duke of Marlborough. The place of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, left vacant by George Grenville, 
was intended for Charles Townshend, who was already 
First Lord of the Board of Trade. "After his usual 
" fluctuation," as Horace Walpole says^^ he accepted it; 

* Account of Lord Bute's Adminislralion. Corresp., vol. ii. 
p. 88. ed. 1787. 
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nay, even went to St. James's to kiss hands for it. But 
rashly presuming that the seats of his colleagues at the 
Board must be in his own nomination (which had never 
yet been admitted or allowed), he, without asking it, 
without evea naming it to any Minister, carried to 
Court with him Mr. Eurrell, one of his followers, in- 
tending that this gentleman should kiss hands along 
with himself as another Lord of the Admiralty. He 
thought his honour engaged to carry through tlus most 
unusual pretension, and said he would not go in to kiss 
the King's Land unless Mr. Burrell was admitted also. 
This was flatly refused, and Townshend was told that 
the King had no further occasion for his services in any 
department. The Earl of Sandwich was appointed to 
the head of the Admiralty, and the Earl of Shelbume to 
the head of the Board of Trade. 

Another change at this period was in favour of Lord 
Granby, named Master of the Ordnance. From that post 
a deserving veteran, old Marshal Ligonier, was removed, 
not without great reluctance on Lis part, and much com- 
ment on the public's*! the removal, however, being 
softened both by a pension and by an English peerage. 

At this period also retired from office James Oswald of 
Dunnikier, who, among the Lords of the Treasury, had 
grown a veteran junior. He showed himself as a speaker 
clear, acute, and well informed; and he possessed con- 
siderable weight, especially among his countrymen — the 
Scotch. But he was now declining in years and health, 
and at the next dissolution withdrew altogether from 
public life, Oswald's colleagues at the Treasury, during 
several years of the late reign, had been no mere cyphers, 
but men of note, — Lord North and Robert Nugent. Lord 
North already took an active part in the House of Com- 
mons, and enjoyed some reputation there, although his 
future mastery over it was not yet foreseen by others, nor 
probably anticipated by himself. Nugent, a native of the 

' " The mean sul)l«rfiige, — the indignity upon so brave an officer,' 
&c. &o. " That step was taken to give the whole power of the anny 
"to the Crown, that ia, to the Minister!" (NortliBrilon,No.45.) At 
a later period Lord Chesterfield quietly observes : " It waa cruel to 
" put such a boy aa Lord Granby-over the head of old Ligonier," 
(Tohiaflon,S6pu 12.1766.) 
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sister island, became three yeara afterwards Viscount 
Clare, and, later still, Earl Nugent, in its jreerage. His 
wit and humour, combined with shrewd sense, may still 
be traced in that fine full-length portrait by Gainsborough 
which lately adorned the walls of his descendant at Stowe.* 
Sometimes he spoke in the House of Commons with con- 
siderable success and applause, but was still more fre- 
quently drawn from it by his love of letters and of case. 
Perhaps he will be best known to posterity, not as the 
politician or the Peer, but rather as Goldsmith's patron 
and friend. 

Only eleven days after the resignation of Lord Bute 
the King in person closed the Session of Parliament. His 
Majesty's Speech on this occasion referred with natural 
complacency to the recent conclusion of peace, " on terms," 
it was added, " so honourable to my Crown, and so bene- 
" ficial to my people." Such an eulogy from such a quarter 
roused the ire of the writers in the North Briton ; and on 
the 23d of April came forth the last and most renowned 
of their lampoons, number forty-five. 

Of this celebrated Number, of which Wilkes was the 
author, and from the first almost the avowed one, it may 
be observed that bitter and scurrilous as were its com- 
ments on the Royal expressions, it referred throughout to 
those expressions in a proper Constitutional tone, not as 
any emanation of .the Royal Mind, but as merely " the 
" Minister's Speech." We may also remark, that cele- 
brated as it became from the proceedings adopted against 
it, yet in wit, or point, or pungency it was inferior to 
almost any of its predecessors, even without rating these 
predecessors very high. A few years afterwards, in the 
House of Commons, Burke described this Number Forty- 
flve as "a spiritless, though virulent, performance, — a 
" mere misture of vinegar and water, at once vapid an^ 

A more timid statesman than GrenviBe might havi 
shrunk from any conflict with the Press. A wiser wouli 

• No. 347. in the Catalogue of Piotm^s, 1S48. 

f Debate of November 27. 1.770. Mr. Adolphus, ia referring li 
this passage, changes the " vinegar and water " into " milk ant 
" water," which entirely alters tie meaning (perhaps I shoalii rather 
say thejJoiiDKr) intended by Mr. Burke., 
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probably have left the cure of this libel to its own dull- 
ness and defects. But the new Prime Minister was eager 
to signalize bis accession by a vigorous defence »f the 
Prerogative, and thus, after a few days' deliberation, on 
the 30th of April Wilkes was arrested in his own apart- 
ment by the authority of a " General Warrant," that is, 
a Warrant not specifying the names of any person, but 
directed against the " authors, printers, and publishers," 
■whoever they might be, of the paper complained of. Under 
this Warrant, which, as will presently be seen, was at 
least of doubtful legality, Wilkes was carried to the house 
of Lord Halifax, by whom the Warrant had been signed. 
Here he was examined by Halifax and his brother Se- 
cretary Egremont, and then committed a prisoner to the 
Tower. At the same time his papers were seized and ex- 
amined by Mr. Wood, the Under Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Carteret Webb, the Solicitor of the Treasury. His 
two printers, Balfe and Kearsley, being also taken into 
custody, acknowledged him to be the author of Number 
Forty-five. Wilkes in his confinement was at first denied 
the use of pen and paper, or the privilege of receiving 
visits, but these restraints were almost immediately after- 
wards removed. His high spirits and powers of wit did 
not for a moment forsake him. When brought to the 
Tower he asked in derision to be allowed the same room 
in which Lord Egremont's father had been confined on a 
charge of treason.* A few days afterwards he wrote a 
letter to his daughter, his only child, whom he had placed 
for her education at a convent in France, and this letter 
he sent open for previous perusal (o Lord Halifax. It 
was found to wish her joy of living in a free country ! 

No sooner was the prison-rule relaxed than Lord 
Temple, who had once already called in vain, hastened 
ostentatiously to pay a visit to Wilkes. The same com- 
pliment was shown him by the Duke of Grafton; but in 
general men of character and station shrunk from any in- 
tercourse with this profligate adventurer. Wilkes had 
lost no time in applying for a writ of Habeas Corpus to 
the Court of Common Pleas, then presided over by Sir 
Charles Pratt, lately Attorney General, and afterwards 

• See voLL p. 15?, 
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Lord Chancellor Camden. Being carried before this 
eminent magistrate on the 3d of May, he (after a, speech 
from his learned counsel, Serjeant Glynn,) spoke himself 
for an hour with no slight degree of flippancy, declaring 
that he had been " worse treated than any rebel Scot." 
At these words, so consonant to the popular humour of 
the moment, the crowd in Westminster Hall raised a great 
shout until the Lord Chief Justice with much dignity re- 
proved them. Willies proceeded to say, that the Ministry 
adopted this mode of persecution because they had failed 
in their earlier attempts to corrupt him. The efironfery 
of this assertion cannot be fully appreciated without re- 
membering that in fact Wilkes himself had been a dis- 
appointed suitor for place, and that from such disappoint- 
ment had all his libels sprung. 

The Court took time to consider the arguments, and 
Wilkes was led back to the Tower amidst the acclama- 
tions of the mob. Three days afterwards he again ap- 
peared in Westminster to hear the judgment which the 
Lord Chief Justice delivered in the name of his brethren. 
Waiving the question as to the legality of General War- 
rants, which the Crown lawyers by a technical contrivance 
had avoided, Sir Charles Pratt pronounced Wilkes en- 
titled to his discharge, from his privilege as a Member of 
Parliament, since that privilege holds good in all cases, 
except treason, felony, and an actual breach of the peace. 
" We are all of opinion," he said, " that a libel is not a 
" breach of the peaee ; it tends to a breaeh of the peace, 
" and that is the utmost But that which only tends to a 
" breach of the peace cannot be an actual breach of it. In 
" the case of the Seven Bishops, Judge PoweU, the only 
" honest man of the four Judges, dissented, and I am 
" bound to be of his opinion, and to say that case is not 
"law, — but it shows the miserable condition to which 
" the law was then reduced. Let Mr. Wilkes be dis- 
" charged from his imprisonment."* 

Much elated at this victory, and determined to pursue 

• LordCampbeU'ELivesoftheChancellors, Tol.T, p.a47. In re- 
ferring for the first lime to these most agreeable volumes I am anxious 
to bear my testimony to their merit, and to state how mucb new and 
ralnable infoimftdon I have derived from [hem. 
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it to the utmost, Wilkea erected a printing press in hia 
own house, pretended that his goods had heen stolen by 
the messengers, set on foot an action for dam^es against 
them, and threatened Lord Egremont with a challenge 
as soon as these proceedings should he over. During 
the continued recess of Parliament he proceeded on a. 
visit to his daughter at Paris, where he was himself 
challenged by Captain Forbes, a Scottish exile in the 
French service ; the duel, however, being prevented by 
the interposition of the Lieutenant de Police. Mean- 
while in England the Court eould only show its chagrin 
by depriving him of his commission in the Buckingham- 
shire Militia. Earl Temple being looked upon, and not un- 
reasonably, as his patron and his instigator, was dismissed 
from the Lord Lieutenancy of the same county, and like- 
wise struck off the list of Privy Councillors, the former 
post being now bestowed on Lord Lo Despencer, 

Such was the first campaign of that memorable Sevea 
Tears' War which the Government of England thought 
fit to wage against John Wilkes. Little hlame beyond 
that of imprudence seems to rest on the first proceedings, 
but far heavier the fault of those that followed, when, as 
will be seen, the powers of the House of Commons being 
brought into play, notwithstanding the popular voice, 
and against an Electoral body, were unconstitutionally 
wielded, and at last disgracefully foiled. So great were 
the acclamations and rejoicings at Wilkes's present release 
from the Tower, that they might well have warned any 
prudent statesman against thepoUcy of a further prosecu- 
tion. Kor were these confined to London alone. In the 
Cyder counties, siill exasperated by the new tax liud 
upon them, the triumph over the administration was 
celebrated in a mode not extremely consistent with their 
boasted loyalty. Besides the usual emblems of the jack- 
boot and petticoat, a figure was carried round, dressed in 
Scotch plaid and with a blue riband, to denote Lord 
Bute, and this figure was made to lead by the nose an ass 
Eoyally crowned! * 

• !Lord Orford's Memoirs of George III,, vol. L p. 280. 
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CHAPTER XLH. 



Mr. Geokge Grenville, the new Prime Minister, was 
(to sum up his character in three words) an excellent 
Speaker spoiled. All his first training, all his earlier 
inclinations, had qualified him to fill the Chair of the 
House of Commons with dignity, firmness, and learning. 
His whole mind, as I have elsewhere noticed, was cast in 
the mould of precedents and order. Of even his most 
familiar letters I should have guessed that they must 
have been grave and solemn ; and I have been surprised 
to find that they do not all begin exactly like an Act of 
Parliament with the word " Whereas — ." 

It is worthy of note that whenever any man who has 
been most respectable and most respected in the Speaker's 
Chair is called on to assume the office of Prime Minister, 
— as Sir Spencer Compton in 1727, Mr. Addington in 
1801, and Sir Charles Manners Sutton during a few days 
of negotiation in 1832, — the result in each instance 
has been far from satisfactory, Mr. George Grenviile's 
might properly be added to this class of cases, since, al- 
though he was never in fact raised to the Chair, he had 
been designated for it by the Ministry in 1761, with the 
general concurrence of the House and of the public, until 
the retirement of Pitt brought before him, unhappily for 
himself, the allurements of political office. As a Mi- 
nister his two principal measures were the Parliamentary 
expulsion of Wilkes and the Parliamentary taxation of 
America. Both have long since been acknowledged not 
only as disastrous, but as in the highest degree unwise. 
But both, it may be added, took their rise from one and 
the same feeling in his mind, — the most lofty notion, 
namely, of the rights and privileges of the House of 
Commons, — a feeling which, had he been only Speaker, 
would have been natural, praiseworthy, and harmless, 
nay even beneficial. 

But few weeks had elapsed since Jfr. Grenville had 
been placed at the head of the Treasury before a coolness 
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was observed to arise between tim and Lord Bute. Nor 
is the reason hard to be assigned. Lord Bute regarded 
the choice of Grenville as an act of grace and favour on 
his part, to be followed by corresponding marks of grati- 
tude and deference. Grenville, on the other hand, could 
see no other cause for his elevation beyond his own genius 

Concurrently with this coolness in Lord Bute, "The 
" Triumvivat« " found that they were far from enjoying, 
as they had hoped, the full confidence of the King. Each 
of the Three, at various times, but especially Grenville, 
remonstrated, argued, end complained. At last, in the 
first week of August, when Grenville, intending to go 
out of town, was renewing his representations, the King 
said that he would take ten days or a fortnight to con- 
sider the whole case fully, and decide whether he would 
dismiss or only seek to strengthen his administration.* 

The Ministerial crisis, however, took a different and 

wholly unexpected turn. Lord Egremont, who was of & 

plethoric habit of body, was seized with apoplexy and 

expired on the 20th of August " He was observed," 

says Bishop Newton, "to be remarkably cheerful several 

" days before, and the very morning of his death ; and it 

was while he was sitting at breakfast with his lady and 

reading a letter that the fatal stroke was struck. He 

called for a glass of water, but before it could be given 

him he was insensible, and so continued till he died." f 

Lord Bute considering the administration as dissolved 

by this sudden event, and weighing all his animosities, 

past and present, against each other, advised His Majesty 

as the least evil to apply to Mr. Pitt. In his letter to 

the Duke of Bedford of the 2nd of April, in which lie 

announced his own impending resignation, he had referred 

to the great Commoner as follows : " One thing the King 

* The confidential letters on this Euliject between Mr. Grenville 
and Lord flgrcmont are among the Grenville Papers. (Ang. 3. 
and*. 1763.) 

f Memoirs, in Newton's Worlts, vol, i. p. 83. ed. 1787. See also 
Mr. Grenville'a MS. Diary now on the point of publication ; a moat 
cnrious and valnabie docoment, tbough sometimes wan>ed bj" the 
prejndioeB or passiooB of tbe writer. It exhibits hun on the whole aa 
very jealous of power, and ever treltiag with his brother Ministers. 
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" IS determined to abide by never upon any ac- 

" count to suffer those Ministers of the late reign who have 
" attempted to fetter and enslave him ever to come into 
" his service while he lives to hold the sceptre." * Now, 
not yet five months having fully elapsed, we find Lord 
Bute who wrote that letter advise that Pitt should be 
called to the head of affairs; we find the Duke of Bedford 
who received that letter hasten up to town from Blenheim 
on a separate impulse, and give the same counsel to the 
King ; we find His Majesty whose fixed determination 
had been (though perhaps it may he said without adequate 
authority) announced in that letter yield to the twofold 
Buggestion which he now received ! Was not that states- 
man in the right who exclaimed that there is no such 
word in party politics as " Never ! " 

Having thus obtained the Koyal consent Lord Bute 
immediately proceeded to open the desired negotiation 
■by a message to Mr. Pitt at Hayes, through Bcckford, 
then Lord Mayor. An interview ensued between the 
lEarl and the Great Commoner at the house of the lattec 
in Jermyn Street. On this occasion Pitt expressed his 
■sentiments on public affairs with the utmost freedom, but 
refused to ask an audience of the King, or to thrust him- 
self unsolicited into the Royal presence. " But suppose 
" His Majesty should order you ? " asked Bute. " The 
" King's command," said Pitt, "would make it my duty, 
" and 1 should certainly obey it." 

On the day ensuing Pitt did receive the King's com- 
mand, although in an unusual form, namely, an open 
note unsealed, requiring him to attend His Majesty at 
noon of Saturday the 27th of August at Bnckingham 
House, then called the Queen's Palace, in the Park. At 
the hour appointed Pitt accordingly proceeded through 
the Mall in his chair, the boot of which being constructed 
for the accommodation of his gouty foot made it, accord- 
ing to bis own phrase, as much known as if his name 
were written upon it. Some time afterwards Mr. Gren- 
ville arriving at Buckingham House for the usual trans- 
action of business beheld in the Court the unwelcome 
apparition of this well-remembered chair. The public, 

• Bedford Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 224. 
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and amongst the rest Horace Walpole, believed that this 
was the firat notice which the Prime Minister received 
of the negotiation then already in progress. In truth, 
however, the King had apprised Mr. Grenville of hia 
purpose the day before, and both Grenville and Halifax 
had remonstrated against it, but in vain.* 

The audience of Pitt with His Majesty lasted three 
hours. A full and in most respects trustworthy account 
of it may be found in a letter from Lord Hardwielte to 
Lis son, — an account taken from Pitt's own month only 
six days afterwarda-t The Sovereign, it seems, was 
very gracious, and the statesman very explicit. He, 
Pitt, went through the defects of the Pea«e ; the things 
needed and hitherto neglected to improve and preserve 
it ; the claims of the great Whig noblemen, those steady 
friends of the House of Hanover, who had been driven 
from His Majesty's council and serrice, and whom it 
would be for hia interest to restore. The King still said 
he liked to hear him, and bade him go on, but now and 
then let fall the words, that his honour must be consulted. 
To a young and high-spirited Prince there seemed, not 
mere inconsistency, but even ignominy, in the thought 
that he must summon back with smiles and favours the 
same men so lately sent away with anger. Such, how- 
ever, is the lesson which all Constitutional Monarchs 
have to leam. 

At this interview of Saturday the 27th of August no 
final decision was arrived at, and His Majesty desired 
Pitt to come again on Monday. Nevertheless, Pitt felt 
sanguine of a favourable issue. He sent expresses sum- 
moning to town the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquia 
of Kockingham, and on the intervening Sunday went 

* Lord Orford'a Memoirs(¥ol. L p. 28a.)inust be compared with 
and corrected by Mr. GreoviUe's own statement, both in the Diary 
and in his letter of Sept. 2. 1763. On the 2Tth he wbe ad milled after 
Pitt had gone, and writes the same evening to Lord Halifax ; " My 
" interview was very short, and no notice vias taken of the long 
" andience that preceded mine." 

t Letter to lord Rojston, Sept. 4. 1763. Pari. Hist, voLxv. 
p. 1327., and notes fo Chatham Correspondence, toI. ii. p. 236 — 242. 
The correspondence itself snpplies some further hints, while on the 
other hMid the Grenrille Diajj contains severnl points of contradic- 
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himself to Claremont to see the Duke of Newcastle. On 
that Sunday evening, however, it appears from Mr. 
Grenville's Diary that a secret interview took place 
hetween himself and the King, whea His Majesty ex- 
pressed a strong repugnance to Pitt's conditions as too 
hard, and when GrenviHe did his best to confirm him in 
these feelings. 

Next morning, as appointed, there ensued another 
audience of Pitt at Buckingham House of nearly two 
hours' duration, but of far less satisfactory tenor. The 
effect of Grenville's last representations was now appa- 
rent. The Kjng, after a few words of gracious welcome, 
began that he had considered fully what had been said. 
He spoke strongly of supporting his honour; and he 
then proceeded to suggest the Earl of Northumberland 
as head of the Treasury. It was understood throughout 
that Pitt should resume his former post as Secretary of 
State. The Earl of Northumberland, lately Sir Hugh 
Smithson, had been ennobled from his marriage with 
the heiress of the Percys ; an honourable nobleman, 
but without abilities or reputation in public affairs. But 
he was an intimate friend of Lord Bute, and his son a 
few months afterwards became the husband of one of 
Lord Bute's daughters, — a claim no doubt to the highest 
honours of the realm ! Pitt, much surprised, hesitated 
an objection that certainly Lord Northumberland might 
be considered for some ofiice, but that he should not 
have thought of him for the head of the Treasury. His 
Majesty then mentioned Lord Halifax for that high 
office. Pitt said : " Suppose Tour Majesty should think 
" fit to give his Lordship the Paymaster's place?" "But, 
" Mr. Pitt," rejoined the King, " I had designed that for 
" poor George Grenville ; he is your near relation, and 
" you once loved him '." — To this the only answer made 
was a low but by no means an assenting bow. 

Pitt, on the whole matter, stated to the King that he 
was a poor infirm man, declining in years as well as in 
health, unable to go through a constant Parliamentary 
attendance, — that such little strength as he could bring 
to His Majesty was derived from the good opinion of 
his friends and of such people as attributed part of tlie 
former successes to his poor endeavours, — but that if 
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His Majesty thought fit to make use of such a little 
knifa he must not blunt the edge, — that he and his 
friends could ne^er come iato government but as a 
party, — that with such views of his party-tiea he must 
now be empowered to offer the headship of the Treasury 
to Lord Temple, although he was by no means sure that 
his Lordship would take that or any other office. The 
name of Temple might well cause His Majesty to start 
and pause, considering that only a few weeks since that 
Noble Lord as the declared partisan of Wilkes had been 
visited with the severest marks of Royal displeasure, 

— had been struck from the list of Privy Councillors, 
and dismissed from the Lord Lieutenancy of Bucks.* 

Beside Lord Temple's, it appears that Pitt brought for- 
ward several other of his intended nominations. Among 
these was Lord Hardwicke for the Presidency of the 
Council, and Chief Justice Pratt for a Peerage, with a 
future view of the Great Seal. Lord Rockingham was 
designed as First Lord of the Admiralty, Charies Towns- 
bend as Secretary of State, the Duke of Newcastle as 
Privy Seal, and the Duke of Devonshire as Lord Cham- 
beriain. This last appointment, like Lord Temple's, and 
for nearly the same reason, must have been personally 
most distasteful to His Majesty. " Well, Mr. Pitt," such 
it is said were the concluding words of George the 
Third, " I see (or I fear) this will not do. My honour 
" is concerned, and I must support it." 

Thus ended this remarkable interview. " Mr. Pitt," 
continues Lord Hardwicke in his letter, "professes hlm- 
" self firmly persuaded that my Lord Bute was sincere 
" at first, and that the King was in earnest the first day, 

■ The letter of Lord Hardwicke and the Diaiy of Mr. GrenviJle 
Bland here in point-blank contradiction to each other. The letter 
states that the King proposed Lord Temple tt> Pitt, and the Diary 
BtfitHs that Rtt proposed Lord Temple to the King. The authority 
of each may be taken as equal, smce Lord Hardwicke derived hia 
infbrmatioa directlj from Pitt, and Mr, Gcenyille directly front His 
Majesty. My main reasons for preferring the latter are as follows : 

— 1. The proposal here ascribed to Pitt in 1763 exactly ^;rees with 
that which we know him to have made on two similar occasions 
in 1765 and 1766; a. It seecos moat improbable that the Kuig should 
bunself propose Lwd Temple, whom he had bo recently with the 
behest resentment dismissed hk service. 
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" but that on the intermediate day, Sunday, some strong 
" effort was made which produced the alteration. He 
" hkewise afBrma that if he was exarained upon oath he 
" could not tell upon what this negotiation broke off, 
" whether upon any particular point or upon the general 
" complexion of the whole." 

At the time, however, every detail of these negotiations 
was left by the parties to them clouded with doubt and 
mystery, and the concealment of the truth gave birth as 
usual to a thousand fictions. Lord Chesterfield, writing 
to his son, drily remarks that all the newsmongers and 
coffee-houses, as they asserted, knew the facts minutely, 
but that he did not Upon the whole, however, it was 
rightly felt and urged that this sudden re-appearance of 
Lord BatB in the character of go-between entirely belied 
all the assertions made since his resignation of his having 
ceased to advise the King, or to take any part in public 
affairs. The statesmen whom he had tried to supplant 
were, as may be supposed, most open-mouthed against 
him. "He has attempted to sacrifice us to his own 
" fears and timidity ;" — " he has carried us to market in 
"his pocket;" — such were some of their expressions. 
Thus when, after parting with Pitt, the King found it 
necessary to press Grenville to remain Prime Minister, 
GrenviUe, though nothing loth, seized the occasion to 
lecture His Majesty at great length and in no courtly 
terms against the now no longer secret ascendency of tho 
Scottish Favourite. 

GrenviUe, feeling the need of new strength, or at least 
new names, in his Cabinet, now invited to his aid the 
Bedford party. The Duke was made to believe (which 
was not the fact) that Pitt had proscribed him by name 
as the author of a disgraceful Peace, and he was conse- 
quently filled with indignation. His Grace was by no 
means eager'for offtce, and pleaded against it the indo- 
lence of his temper*, but his dependants, such as Eigby, 
for their own sates urged him onwards. Thus he con- 

• Bedfbcd Pa]>ers, vol. iii. p. 245. On the 6th of September, the 
veiy daj o" which Bedford ftom Wobum Abbej accepted ofBco, the 
*' proscribing " expressions impnted to Pitt were on bis part, it seems, 
fully and distinctly denied. See the letter of Mr. Robert Wood in 
the Chatham Papers, toL ii. p. 248. 
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sented to liecome Preaident of the Council (an office left 
vacant since the death of Lord Granville in the January 
preceding), and Lord Sandwich Secretary of State, heiog 
succeeded at the Admiralty by Lord Egmont. Lord 
Shelbume, who had been in close correspondence with 
Pitt during the late negotiation, resigned the Board of 
Trade, and was replaced by Lord Hillsborough. On the 
general complexion of the Government thus altered Lord 
Chesterfield writes : "In my opinion they cannot as they 
" are meet the Parliament, The only and all the efficient 
" people they have are in the House of Lords, for since 
" Mr. Pitt has firmly engaged Charles Townshend to 
" him there is not a man of the Court side in the House 
" of Commons who has either abilities or words enough 
" to call a coach."* I have observed, however, that such 
predictions, common though they be, of oratorical feeble- 
ness and failure in any administration, are scarcely ever 
borne out by the event, since high of&ce in some cases 
calls forth latent powers of eloquence, and, stiU oftener, 
by its weight and authority supplies to a great extent the 
want of them. 

The recent negotiation with Pitt had been so rapid in 
its progress, and so secret in its circumstances, that it 
afforded the people at large no opportunity to express 
their feelings upon it. But their indifference at least 
towards the Ministry was shown throughout the summer 
by their slackness to subscribe Addresses of Congratu- 
lation on the Peace. Such Addresses had been eagerly 
solicited by letters from men in of&ce to the friendly 
Mayors of towns and Lord Lieutenants of counties ; 
nevertheless, with every esertion but few could be ob- 
tained. One such there came from each English Uni- 
versity, but the Duke of Newcastle as Chancellor, and 
Lord Hardwicke as High Steward, of Cambridge, refused 
to go to St. James's with the Address of that learned 
body. The same course was adopted by Pitt with regard 
to an Address from his constituents — the Corporation 
of Bath, — and ho carried his resentment further still 
on finding that they had applied the term " adequate " to 
the Peace, which he deemed a reflection on himself, who 
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had repeatedly called it " inadequate." It afterwards 
appeared that the term had been inserted hastily, and 
without any offenaiva view, by Mr. Ralph Allen of Prior 
Park, the leading member of the Bath Corporation. 
This gentleman, whose kind heart endeared him to his 
contemporaries, has become known to posterity from the 
direct praise of Pope and the implied praise of Fielding. 
For the " humble Allen " of the Satires* was also, it is 
said, the original of Allworthy in Tom Jones. To him, 
Pitt now addressed a letter declaring that he would 
never stand again for Bath. " Give me leave, my dear 
" good Sir, plainly U> confess that I perceive I am but 
" ill-qualiiied to form pretensions to the fnture favour of 
" gentlemen who are come to think so differently from 
" me on matters of the highest importance." Mr, Allen, 
much mortified and grieved, answered Pitt by special 
express, imploring him to forego his resolution. Pitt 
however, persevered, and the letters which had passed 
on this occasion were, as be desired, made publicf So 
great was Mr, Allen's concern, that he not only resigned 
his seat in the Corporation, but withdrew from any 
further part in public affairs until his death which hap- 
pened in the ensuing year. 

It was supposed at the time, though without found- 
ation, that in the Address which Mr. Allen framed he 
had been instigated fey Dr. Warburton, who some years 
since, on Pitt's recommendation, had become the Bishop 
of Gloucester. Warburton had certainly promoted a 
similar Address from his own Chapter, and finding Pitt 
displeased he wrote him a letter of explanation and 
apology.f The reply of Pitt is couched in his usual 

• " Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 

" Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame." 

Pope had at first written " low-bom," hut aiterwards changed tha 
epithet to •' humble," — a proof that in some quarter pride was lurk- 
ing. See Bowles's ed., vol iv. p. 330. 

t Annual E^ister, 1763, parti, p. 206. These letters, which bear 
date the beginning of June^ are reprinted in the Chatham Corre- 

t To Mir. Pitt,Sept.4. 1763. TheBishop grievously complains ofa 
populaccaricatoreat Bath, in which " your humble servant is brought 
" in, in his Episcopal habit, prompted by the Devil, to wlusper in 
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epistolary style of humility, bordering on obsequiousness, 
which affords so strange a contrast to the proud and lofty 
tenor of his life. He first declares that he should be 
guilty of temerity were he to presume to exercise his 
own judgment in such a case, but he then proceeds to 
lay — as the Bishop himself afterwards confessed — his 
finger on the weak point of this transaction. " I will 
" only venture to observe, my Lord, that the Cathedral 
" of Gloucester, which certainly does not stand alone 
" in true duty and wise zeal towards His Majesty, has, 
" however, the fate not to be imitated by any other 
" Episcopal See in the kingdom in this unaccustomed 
" effusion of fervent gratulations on the Peace." 

At nearly the same period we find Pitt in his private 
correspondence refer to the Government as " a rash and 
" odious Ministry," and express his hope for " some solid 
" union 071 Revolution principles."* He was reckoning 
on the future co-operation of Charles Torke, the second 
son of Lord Hardwicke, and at this time Attorney Gen- 
eral, who it was thought differed from his colleagues in 
the case of the North Briton. But this expectation was 
not fulfilled. For, although Torke did resign his office 
before the meeting of Parliament, he put it on family 
reasons, and professed himself ready to concur in the 
violent measures against Wilkes. 

Under such circumstances did the Session of Parlia- 
ment commence on the 15th of November ; and the very 
first day was marked in both Houses by a vehement 
prosecution — or rather, as the public deemed it, persecu- 
tion— -of Wilkes. In the Upper House Lord Sandwich 
started up, even before the King's Speech could be con- 
sidered, and sprung a wholly unexpected mine upon his 
jormer associate, denouncing him as the author of a 

Mr. Allen's ear ^he word ' adequate ! ' " His Lordship adds, not 
very consistently, the usoal phraso on snch occasions ; " I for my part, 
" am callous to these things." 

• To the Duke of Hewcastle, Oct. 13. lJ6a Sec slso the Dnke's 
answer the next day. It is curious to contrast Newcastle's letters in 
the autumn of 1761 with those in the autumn of 1763 ; the former in 
the Bedford Collection,and Che latter in the Chatham ; the former all 
£re and Dame against Pitt, the latter all himiilitj aud devotion 
toiTiirds him. 
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scandalous, obscene, and impious libel, called "the Essay 
" on Woman." It appears that Wilkes haxl, several 
years before, and in some of his looser hours, composed 
a parody of Pope's " Essay on Man." In this under- 
taking which, according to his own account, cost him a 
great deal of pains and time • he was, it is said, assisted 
by Thomaa Potter, second son of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had been Secretary of Frederick Prince 
of Wales, and had since shown ability and gained office 
i" the House of Commons, but was (as well became one 
rf Wilkes's friends) of lax morals in his private life.t 
The result of their joint authorship, however, has little 
wit or talent to make any amends for the blasphemy and 
lewdness with which it abounds. As the original had 
been inscribed by Pope to Lord Bolingbroke, so was the 
parody by Wilkes to Lord Sandwich ; thus it began, 
« Awake my Sandwich ! " instead of " Awake my St. 
"John!" Thus also, in ridicule of Warburton's well- 
known commentary, some burlesque notes were ap- 
pended in the name of the Eight Reverend the Bishop 
of Gloucester. 

This worthless poem had remained in manuscript, and 
Iain in Wilkes's desk, until in the previous spring he had 
occasion to set up a press at his own house, and was 
tempted to print fourteen copies only as presents to hia 
boon companions. Of one of these copies the Govern- 
ment obtained possession, through a subordinate agenf^ 
and by not very creditable means, and Lord Sandwich 
holding it forth in his hand with the air of injured inno- 
cence denounced it as not only scandalous and impious, 
but also as a breach of Privilege against the Bishop as a 
Peer of Parliament. He likewise complained of another 
profane parody, written by the same hand, and printed 
on the same occasion ; this last was entitled, " The veni 
" CREATOE paraphrased." — The most off'ensive passages of 

• Exaltation of Michael Curry, printer, at the Ear of the House 
of Lords, Hot. IS. 1763. 

t Potter had died in 1759 as Vice-Treaaurer of Ireland. See a 
note lo Lord Orford'a MemoirB of George III., vol. L p. 310 In the 
l«et year of hu life, aceording lo hia own account, he had become 
R nsBiMQ in=^ »o others, and a. wrewhed being to himself," (Letter 
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both were now by Lord Sandwich's order read aloud to 
the House, until Lord Lyttleton with a groan entreated 
that they might hear no more. 

In the discussion which ensued Bishop Warburton, 
forgetting that such ribaldries could not really tarnish 
his character, showed a heat which little became it. He 
exclaimed that the blackest fiends in Hell would disdain 
to keep company with Wilkes, — and then asked pardon 
of Satan for comparing them together ! Both the Earl 
and Bishop in their passion would have readily over- 
leaped the common forms of justice. The former, after 
producing evidence at the Bar as to the authorship of 
Wilkes, wished the House to take measures for his pro- 
secution without the least delay. But the Peers, although 
readily agreeing to vote the two parodies blasphemous and 
breaches of Privilege, resolved, on the motion of Lord 
Mansfield, to adjourn all further questions until the day 
after the next, so as to give Wilkes the opportunity, if 
he desired it, of alleging any matter in denial or defence. 

While these things were transacting Id tJie Lords, 
Horace Walpole, as a Member of the House of Commons, 
happened to hear of them, and going up to Pitt, with 
whom he was dividing in the lobby, told bim what had 
passed, — how, as it seemed, the Government had been 
ransacking Wilkes's desk in search of libels. Pitt re- 
plied with just indignation : " Why do they not search 
" the Bishop of Gloucester's study for heresy ? " • 

The Commons had, however, on that day sufficient 
Dusiness of their own. GrenviUe delivered a message 
from the Crown acquainting the House with the im- 
prisonment of one of their Members during the recess. 
Wilkes stood up in his place to complain of that impri- 
sonment as a breach of Privilege. Lord North, still one 
of the Board of Treasury, who had undertaken the 
management of this business conjointly with the new 
Attorney General, Sir Fletcher Norton, caused the de- 
positions of the two printers to be read confessing Wilkes 
the author of the famous Number 43 ; and after such 
preliminaries Lord North and the Attorney pressed for 
vigorous measures against it and him. Several debates 

* Lord Orford'a Memoirs of George IIL, toL L p. 312. 
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and divisioDs ensued, but at length it was carried by 
large majorities tiat the Paper entitled the North Briton, 
Number 45, waa a false, scandalous, and seditious libel, 
tendiDg to traitorous insurrections, and that it should be 
burned by the hands of the common hangman, — an order 
in which the other House afterwards concurred. Pitt 
spoke several times with great spirit and effect. He 
moved to omit the epithet " traitorous," fully acknow- 
ledging, however, the guilt of the libel and of the libeller, 
but always distinguishing between the criminal act and 
the illegal prosecution. " For my part," be added, " I 
"never could learn exactly what ia a libel." — Alas, 
could any lawyer tell him now ? 

It was not till the next day that Pitt found occasion in 
another speech to refer to the late negotiation with His 
Majesty, which he did in obscure and doubtful terms. 
One of his political opponents owns in a private letter to 
a friend that " he spoke civilly and not unfairly of the 
" Ministers, but of the King said everything which duty 
" and affection could inspire."* 

Among the speeches on the first evening of the Session 
was one from Mr. Samuel Martin, who had been Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under both the Duke of Newcastle 
and Lord Bute. In an earlier Number of the North 
Briton Wilkes had mentioned him with some contempt 
as a low fellow and dirty tool of power. Mr. Martin 
mindful of the affront took this opportunity of referring 
to it, and said that he did not know its author, but that, 
be he whe he might, he waa a cowardly, malignant, and 
infamous scoundrel ; and these words he repeated twice 
over trembling with anger, Wilkes took no notice at 
the time, but next morning addressed to Mr. Martin a 
letter, concluding as follows : " To cut off every pretence 
" of ignorance as to the author, I whisper in your ear, 
" that every passage of the North Briton in which yoa 
" have been named or even alluded to was written by 
" your humble servant, John Wilkes." A duel ensued 

• Ifflid Barrington lo Mr. Mitche]!, Nov. 1763. Note to Chatham 
Papers, vol. iL p. 263. Lord Baningttjn adds (a little too much in 
the stjle of Sir Robert Walpole) i '■ I think if lifty thousand pounds 
" had beec given for that speech it would have heea well expended. 
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between them that very day, when Wilics v 
ously wounded with a bullet in the body, 
produced some delay but no mitigation in th( 
against him. The House of Lords carried an Address 
b> the Crown praying for a prosecution of the author of 
the " Essay on Woman." The House of Commons mani- 
fested at least equal rigour against the author of the North 
Briton, Number 45. Wilkes himself, dauntless as he 
seemed on most occasions, quailed before this formidable 
combination of King, Lords, and Commons, and when 
only half recovered of his wound withdrew for safety to 
France. He sent certificates of his continued illness 
from Paris, and sued for further time, but nevertheless 
the House of Commons proceeded with his case. A 
whole night was spent in stormy debates and divisions 
on collateral points, but at last at four in the morning, 
Wilkes's friends having then mostly withdrawn, he was 
by an unanimous vote expelled. 

Meanwhile, however, there arose among the people an 
idea that Wilkes was a persecuted man, and that as a 
persecuted man he ought to be upheld. This is a feeling 
which prevails in England more perhaps than in any 
other country, and which should never be referred to 
without high respect and praise, often as it has led, or 
may lead, to the support of unworthy objects. In the 
case of the " Essay on Woman " a most acute bystander 
observes that the public mind was instantly diverted from 
indignation at the piece itself to indignation at the means 
b;r which it was obtained.* The conduct of Lord Sand- 
wich, above all, was loudly reprobated. His private life 
was known to be full as irregular as Wilkes's, and it was 
asserted that only a fortnight before Wilkes and he had 
been supping with other loose revellers at a London 
tavern, and singing lewd catches together. A few days 
after the opening scene in the House of Lords a strong 
proof of the popular sentiment was given at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre as the Beggar's Opera was acting. "When 
Macheath came to the words, " That Jemmy Twitcher 
" should peach I own surprises me," — the whole audience 
with one unanimous shout of applause marked the ap- 



• K "Walpole to Sh H. Mann, Jan. 8 
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plication. It was an age of nicknames, and from that 
night forward the by-word of Jemmy Twitcher was ap- 
plied to Lord Sandwich as often and more gladly than 
Lis title." 

Nor should I neglect to note on this occasion the caustic 
irony of Chesterfield : " It is a great mercy that Mr. 
" Wilkes, the intrepid defender of our rights and liberties, 
" is out of danger, and may live to fight and write again 
" in support of them ; and it is no less a mercy that God 
" has raised up the Earl of Sandwich to vindicate and 
" promote true religion and morality! These two bless- 
" inga will justly make an epoch in the annals of this 
" country I "^ 

With such feelings amongst both low and high, we 
need scarcely wonder at the scene which the Eoyal Ex- 
change presented on the 3d of December, when the at- 
tempt to burn the North Briton, Number 45, by the hands 
of the common hangman, and according to the order of 
both Houses, was disturbed, and well-nigh prevented by 
a riot. Before the order could be fully executed the 
proper officers were thrust aside, and a jack-boot with a 
petticoat was committed to the flames amidst loud accla- 
mation and applause. The cry of the multitude on this 
occasion was " Wilkes and liberty for ever ; " and the 
Sheriffs declared that the tumult was encouraged by 

gentlemen from windows and balconies Only three 

days afterwards came on for trial Wilkes's action for 
damages against the Under Secretary of State, when Lord 
Chief Justice Pratt delivered a charge on the popular 
side, and the jury by their verdict awarded to Wilkes one 
thousand pounds. 

Some months afterwards, however, Wilkes being still 
abroad, and not appearing to answer to the indictments 
(gainst him, he was outlawed by the Courts, as he had 
ah^ady been expelled by the Commons, " And this," 
says a contemporary with pity, as it proved a little pre- 
mature, " this completed the ruin of that unfortunate 
" gentleman." J 

• Lord Orford's Memoirs of Geoi^e III., ToL L p. 3!3. 
t Letter to his son, Dec 3. 1763. 
J Annual RegiaMr, ]7fil, part L p. 25. 
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Other incidental proceedings arising from his case took 
up nearly the whole remainder of thia Session. — Com- 
plaint was made against a person named Dun — a madman 
as he was afterwards clearly shown to be — who had at- 
tempted, or more accurately speaking threatened, the life 
of Wilkes. — In contradiction to the judgment of the 
Court of Common Pleas in the previous spring the Mi- 
nistry proposed and carried through both Houses a Re- 
solution ; " That Privilege of Parliament does not extend 
" to the case of writing and publishing seditious Libels." 
Pitt, though at that time ill of the gout, came down in 
flannels and on crutches to apeak against this surrender 
of Privilege. He took occasion in the course of hia re- 
marks to express both his reprobation of Wilkes and his 
tender friendship for Temple. " I condemn," he cried, 
" the whole series of North Britons ; they are illiberal, 
unmanly, detestable. I abhor aU national reflections. 
The King's subjects are one people ; whoever divides 
them is guilty of sedition. His Majesty's complaint 
was well-founded; it waa just, it was necessary. The 
author of these Essays does not deserve to be ranked 
among tlie human species ; he is the blasphemer of his 
God, and the libeller of his King. I have no connec- 
tion with him ; none with any such writer. I neither 
associate nor communicate with any such men. It ia 
true I have friendships and warm ones ; I have obliga- 
tions and great ones ; but no friendships, no obligations, 
could induce me to approve what my conscience con- 
demns. It may be supposed that I allude to my Noble 
Relative Lord Temple. I know nothing of any connec- 
tion between him and the writer of the lil>el. If there 
exists any I am totally unacquainted with it. I am 
proud to call him my Relative ; he is my friend, my 
bosom friend, whose fidelity is as unshaken as his 
virtue. We went into office together, and we went out 
of office together; we have lived together and we will 
die together!"* — These words were not forgotten 

• Pari, Hist, ToL xv. p. 1363. Y 
great orator of having expreseed wan 

'* OIL Woman" when £hown to him in ]ijjuju6i;r'pu nut luia uijiirge, 
besides being utterly repugnant to the tenor of Pitt's acknowledged 
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some time afterwards, but TOere quoted with a kind of 
malignant pleasure when the friendship thus vaunted as 
eternal came to be dissolved. 

It was noticed that in some of these divisions the only 
two Soots Members of Parhament who were then in Op- 
position forsook their party and voted with the Minister 
for the most stringent measures against Wilkes, — so 
much had their national wrath been kindled by the jests 
of the North Briton ! 

It was also observed, and condemned as a shallow 
artifice, that the House of Lords, to counterbalance their 
condemnation of Wilkes's violent democraey, took similar 
measures against a book of exactly opposite principles. 
This was a treatise or collection of precedents lately pub- 
lished under the title of deioit le koi, to uphold the pre- 
rogative of the Crown gainst the rights of the people. 
The Peers, on the motion of Lord Lyttleton, seconded by 
the Duke of Grafton, voted this book " a false, malicious, 
" and traitorous libel, inconsistent with the principles of 
" the Revolution to which we owe the present happy 
" establishment ■, " they ordered that it should be burned 
by the hands of the common hangman, and that the 
author should be taken into custody. The latter part of 
the sentence, however, no one took any pains to execute. 
The author was one Timothy Brecknock, a hack scrib- 
bler, who twenty years afterwards was hanged for being 
accessory to an atrocious murder in Ireland. 

Another question of far greater importance, but spring- 
ing from the same fertile source of discord — Wilkes's 
case, — arose on the legality of General Warrants, such 
as that by which Wilkes had been arrested. There bad 
been many precedents of that kind in former years, and 
two even under Pitt's administration, the one for appre- 
hending a suspected foreigner, who proved to be the 
Count de St. Germain, the other for seizing a number of 
persons on board a ship that was outward bound ; both, 
however, in a time of war with France. Such former in- 



moral character, does not well aword with Wilkes's own previous 
■ ' ■ ir read il but to two persons, Lord Sandwich 



" and Lord Le Deapencer." (Sec Horace Walpole's letter to Mann, 
Nov. 17. 176a) 
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Stances had passed by unquoBtioned and almost unnoticed, 
but the case of WUkes stirred up inquiry, and then it ap- 
peared that the most eminent lawyers of the day, headed 
by Chief Justice Pratt, on consideration, held this form 
of warrant to be utterly illegal. It was argued that a 
Warrant to apprehend all persons guilty of a crime 
therein specified is in truth no warrant at all, since the 
point upon which its authority rests, — namely, whether 
the person apprehended thereupon be really guilty or not, 
— is a fact to be decided on a subsequent trial.* Several 
warm debates upon the subject took place in the course 
of the Session. Once the House of Commons sat for above 
seventeen hours, that is, until past seven in the morning 
without intermission, tho longest sitting yet on record. 
The eloquence of Charles Townshend and the readiness 
ot Colonel Barre were justly admired on the side of Op- 
position.f Pitt, as usual the foremost, spoke with great 
spirit on the saine side, avowing the precedents in his 
own administration, but vindicating them on the ground 
of national necessity in time of war. Several of tho most 
honest and steady friends of Government found them- 
selves unable to support it here, and thus on one occasion 
when the House was fullest the Ministerial majority 
dwindled to fouiteen. Still, however, that majority re- 
mained, and enabled Grenville to postpone indeflnifely 
the Resolution which was sought to be carried, declaring 
(jeaeral Warrants illegal. 

In this debate Charles Yorke, though a party to the 
use of General Warrants in the case of Wilkea, argued 
strongly against the course of postponing a decision upon 
them, as not consistent with either the dignity of the House 

* See Blacketone's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 291. ed. 1825 

_ t A most spirited sfeeich of the debates on General Wajranta is 

given by Horace Walpole in his letter to the Earl of Hertford, 

Febnmy 15. 1764. Colonel BarrI had just before on account of bi^ 

vMes in Parliament, been dismissed from his mUitaiy posts, and thos 

when he rose to speak, sajs Walpole, " Sir Edward Dering. one of 

our noisy fools, called ont 'Mr. Barrel' The latter sebed the 

tboughl with admirable quickness, and said to the Speaker who in 

pointing to him had called him ' Cohael; ' I beg jour pardon Sir 

^ • jo« have pointed to me by a title I have no right toi'-and'then 

^ made a very aitful aad pathMio speech on his own Bervices sod Ais- 
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or the importance of the subject. Pitt, as usual, adopted a 
most lofty tone : " I am no Judge," he cried, " but sit 
" here to judge Judges ! There has not been a violation 
" of the Constitution but has been sanctified by the 
" greatest Judges." Sir Fletcher Norton, stung, per- 
" haps, by this attaek, declared, on the other hand, that 
were he & Judge he should regard a Resolution of the 
House of Commons no more than the oatlis of so many 
drunken porters in Covent Garden ! For these words 
Norton was often afterwards taunted and reviled. Tet, 
though the words might be rough and coarse, the senti- 
ment was in its substance just and true. It expressed 
the immense Constitutional interval between an enact- 
ment concurred in by both branches of the Legislature 
and a Eesolution voted by only one, — an interval which 
the House of Commons in later years has been far too 
prone to overlook and overleap. 

On reviewing in its present aspect the whole question 
of General Warrants, it must, I think, be acknowledged 
that the precedents for them are so numerous as fully to 
vindicate the Government for having had recourse to 
them. No Ministry, no Minister, is bound to make dis- 
coveries in Constitutional law. But after public atten- 
tion had been called to the subject, and when the illegal 
nature of these Warrants had been established, both on 
argument and authority, — then Mr. Grenville may be 
justly blamed for persevering in their palliation or de- 
fence. He appears, however, to have acted in perfect 
good faith. His mind, though well cultivated, had no 
extensive range, and was ever swayed by form and pre- 
cedent far more than by argument and reasoning. In 
bis point of view no error eould possibly attach to what 
as yet no House of Commons had condemned. 

At the close of the Session in April 1764 the Ministers, 
■ after all the attacks levelled against them, were not sub- 
verted, scarcely shaken. They proceeded to give a proof 
both of their power and their resentment by turning out 
General Henry Seymour Conway, only brother of the 
Earl of Hertford, and connected cither in blood or friend- 
ship with many of the first houses in the kingdom. He 
was by confession of all a bravo soldier and honourable 
politician, and had no otherwise offended than by a con- 
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scientioas vote against the Government on the question of 
General Warrants. For this crime he was now deprived, 
not only of his post in the Eoyal Bedchamber, hut also of 
his regiment. A similar course, and for a simitar reason, 
had a few weeks previously been pursued with respect 
to another respectable officer. General Acourt, then Mem- 
ber of Parliament for Heytesbury. These arbitrary 
steps, however, kindled Uttle pati-iot fury in return. In 
like manner the flame which had arisen in Wilkes's case, 
far from becoming strong enough to consume his adver- 
saries, rather languished and declined, now that Wilkes 
was oo longer on the spot to fan it. Thus the Opposi- 
tion could only descant with slighter effect on their more 
general topics, — the illegality of the arrest, — the danger 
to the Constitution, — and, above all, the continued influ- 
ence and undiminished ascendency, as they proclaimed 
it, of the Northern Favourite. 

_ There is no doubt that the King at this period con- 
tinued to look upon Lord Bute in the light of a personal 
friend. But he was no longer, as the public continued 
to suppose, wholly or even mainly guided by Lord Bute's 
counsels. At the outset of his reign, as ia owned by 
himself in one of his letters to fiord North, he had been 
quite ignorant of public business.* Day by day, however, 
his steadfast attention to his Eoyal duties, — the inter- 
views with statesmen, and the reading of state papers, 
—-made him more and more conversant with state affairs, 
and better able to transact them. He had therefore 
begun to rely less on any advice, or any adviser, than on 
his own careful and conscientious dehberation.f 

The fixed popular belief in the unbounded favour of 
the Scottish Earl tended more than any other cause, 
perhaps, to injure His Majesty in the popular esteem. It 
must, I fear, be acknowledged, that during the first years 
of his reign George the Third was not beloved. Yet 
when we seek the cause, how slight, how trifling, are the 
reasons assigned! How little beyond his continued 
adherence to his early friend could be laid to his charge ! 

• To Lord North, May 1 9. 1 7 78. 

t A tBmarkable inEtance of this, anno 1764, appears in the Bed- 
Jbrd Papers, vol.iii. p. 264. 
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Thus we find as a serious complaint urged by no mean 
authority,— from the son of a Prime Minister, and himself 
both a man of letters and a Member of Parliament,— 
that when the King left his palaces to enjoy a brief 
summer retirement, and dwell in the shades of Eichmond 
with his youthful Queen, he was guilty of " such an 
" excess of privacy and economy " that Her Majesty's 
hairdresser waited on them at dinner, and that they 
allowed only four pounds of beef daily for their soup.* 
None but & hired flatterer, I presume, could, on the 
contrary, discover any topic of praise in this dislike of 
lavish waste, this preference for simple pleasures and 
homely fare. 

More seriously speaking, however, we may well lameni 
that imputations such as these should even for a time 
have marred and d'mmed that popularity which the up- 
right and worthy h C h Th d w 
deserved. In eve y g m p b 
or private, there w h m ra 
tious desire to jud d d 1 kii 
flatterer surely, n ur y pe d 
writes in 1769 as pa 
" scarcely conceive a Km,, o be dp s, m 
" exemplary virtues, or more truly desirous of promoting 
" the welfare of his subjects." t But besides this general 
character from a moat competent witness, let me be allowed 
to cite one single instance of the conduct of George the 
Third in contrast to his grandfather's. Wben George 
the Second had to receive the Holy Eucharist, his main 
anxiety seems to have been that the sermon on that da.y 
mifht be a short one, since otherwise be was, to use his 
own words, " in danger of falling asleep and catching 
" cold." X On the contrary how devout appears the 

• KWalpole to the Eurl of Hertford, September 9. 1764. "This," 
be adds, " disgusts nil sorts of people." 

t Franklin's Correspondence, >ol. vii p. 440. ed. 1840. 

J Bishop Newton's Memoirs. {Works, voLi p. 76. ed. 1TS7.) The 
caution as to brerilj waa addressed to NewWn himself when Sab- 
Almoner, and he adds : " The Doclor (himself) had before taken 
" care in Ws sermons at Court to come witbin the compass of twenty 
" minutes ; but after this, especially on the great festiyals, he never 
■' exceeded fifteen, so that the lOng sometimes said to the Clerk of the 
" Closet, ' A short good sermon I ' " 
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demeanour of George the Third partaking of that most 
Bolemii rite on a most solemn occasion, — on the very 
day when he was crowned. — When the young King 
approached the Communion Table for that ohjecl, he 
inquired of the Archbishop whether he should not lay 
aside his Crown ? The Archbishop asked the Bishop 
of Rochester, but neither of them knew or could say 
what had been the usual form. Thus they left the point 
to His Majesty's own judgment : " Humility," thus he 
immediately determined, " best becomes such an act of 
" devotion ; " and taking off his Crown laid it aside 
during his reverent reception of the holy rite.* 

His Majesty's mother, the Princess Dowager, was at 
this time leading a wholly secluded life, and afforded little 
scope for the imputations still levelled against her. — But 
the moat important member of the Uojal Family, next 
to the King himself, was his uncle William, Dute of 
Cumberland. He too had been living for several years 
in retirement, and that retirement, as often happens to 
the great, had gone far to retrieve his previous unpiopu- 
larity. Besides, one main cause of the disfavour under 
which he had suffered was his cruelty to the Scots after 
Culloden; and the change of feeling in England as 
regarded the Scots produced of course a corresponding 
change as regarded himself All the countrymen of 
Lord Bute had moat unjustly and most unhappily become 
included in the widely-spread aversion to that Minister. 
There was not one of his kinsfolk or retainers, — not a 
high-Tory Elliot from the Lowlands f, — not a Jacobite 
Macpherson from the Spey, — appointed to a place, but 
provoked a bitter national sneer. Thus it gradually 
grew to be thought that His Koyal Highness of Cumber- 
land had in 1746 exercised only a needful severity, and 

* Bishop Newton's MemoirB. (Works, vol L p. 84,) 
t Sir Gilbert Elliot, Member for the counlj of Selfcirk, and father 
of the first Eail of Miato, Eiood high in the confidence and fevour of 
Lord Bute, who in 1762 made him TrcHBorcr of the Chamber. He 
■was an able politician, and no coateraptible poet ; the author of 
" that beautitul pastoral aong," as Sir Walter Scott calls it, 
" My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep-hook, 

And all the gay haunts of my yonih I forsook," &e. &c. 
See Note six to Canto 1. of the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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had not dealt with our northern countrymen { 
countrymen at that time they were seldom called !) more 
harshly than he ought. 

It was certainly felt, even by those who could least 
excuse the barbarities which followed Culloden, that the 
Duke — "the Butclier," as he had been not unaptly 
termed — on that occasion deserved nevertheless the 
fullest praise of courage, honour, and sincerity. His 
hard stem sense of political duty, founded as it was oa 
military discipline, though seldom winning affection, at 
last inspired confidence. Even the King, though trained 
up by the Princess Dowager t* view him as a personal 
enemy, came ere long, as we shaU find, to trust and 
to employ him. At this time, however, he was closely 
leagued with the Opposition. He had been much dis- 
appointed at the failure of the negotiation with Mr. Ktt 
in August 1763, and had ever since professed openly his 
admiration of that great statesman, though not apparently 
receiving any confidence in return. But his weight in 
the scale of politics was lessened hy the ill state of his 
health. During the year 1764 his face was distorted by 
a strolte of apoplexy ; while other painful maladies, and 
still more pamful incisions to relieve them, racked his 
frame without ever depressing his courage. To the last, 
undaunted and serene, he was as little appalled by the 
scalpel of the surgeon as he had been hy the sword of 
the enemy. 

Another Member of the Royal Family, the Princess 
Augusta, one of the King's sisters, contracted in this year 
a marriage with the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick. 
For her portion she received the sum of 80,000/., which 
was cheerfully voted by the House of Commons. The 
Hereditary Prince, who was the favourite nephew and 
pupil of Frederick the Second, gave some offence at St. 
James's during his stay in this country by the veneration 
which he expressed for Mr. Pitt and a visit which he paid 
at Hayes. — As Duke of Brunswick in after life he com- 
manded the Prussian armies against the French without 
any of the success of his Royal teacher, and died in 1806 
from a wound received at the battle of Jena. The Duchess, 
his wife, who never ceased to be an Englishwoman in her 
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feelings and habits *, was always highly esteemed for her 
private virtues. One of their daughters to her own and 
others, misfortune became Queen Caroline of England. 

The profound peace which happily prevailed at this 
period rendered of slight concern to us the transactions 
of other Powers, But we found ourselves baffled by Spain 
in our demands for the Manilla ransom. It has been 
already related that when that city surrendered, the Arch- 
bishop Gtovcrnor purchased an exemption from plunder 
by two millions of dollars in money and two more in bills 
upon the Spanish treasury .f When, however, these Bills 
came to be presented the Spanish Ministers wei-e loud and 
angry in rejecting them. " As weU," cried Grimaldi, 
" might the Archbishop have drawn on the King for the 
" province of Granada, or agreed to deliver up the city of 
, " Madrid. I myself will rather be cut in pieces than lay 
" so disgraceful a proposal before the King my master." 
Squilaci, another of their Ministers, assumed a tone of 
irony: " Give us the two millions of dollars which you 
" have already received, and in return we will yield you 
" Manilla and all its dependencies ! " — The objections of 
these gentlemen when calmly stated and reduced to writing 
resolved themselves to two ; first, that the capitulation had 
been extorted by force, and, secondly, that Colonel Draper 
had broken it by permitting the city to be plundered. Of 
these grounds the second was false, and the first wholly 
frivolous, for, as Sir William Draper argues : " The ob- 
" jection and pretence of force and violence may be made 
" use of to evade any military agreements whatsoever, 
" where the two parties do not treat upon an equality ; 
" for who in war will submit to an inconvenient and pre- 
' d al mpa n m f B h h 

' Spa d gb wnh Orwhy 

' n mb h a n p sed ^l 

' F h Fir wh p ad d h Ilk ub rf 



" Anglaise, par lufc gouts, par les pnncipes, et par Ics manieres ( r 
" point que son indepeudenee presque cynique fait avec I'etiquet 
" des CouTS Allemandcs le contraste le plus singulier qyia je uoi 
" naisse." (Histoire SecrSlo dc la Cour de Berlin, vol. i. p. 240.) 
t H^toty, voL iv. p. 267. 
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" ibrce and violence to evade the treaty made after the 
" battle of Pavia and his captivity?"* 

Plain, however, as our right appears, and frequently as 
it waa urged at the Court of Madrid, it was always either 
rejected or eluded. In this ease, as in many others, was 
felt the loss of Pitt's high reputation with foreign Powers. 
Grenville, though a most accurate and ready reckoner in 
finance, had little skill, little weight, in diplomacy. This 
view of his character was some years afterwards expressed 
by a great writer with much wit. In the pamphlet on the 
Falkland Islands in 1771 Dr. Johnson had in his first 
edition inserted, though he afterwards expunged, these 
words : " Let not Mr. George Grenville be depreciated 
" in his grave. He had powers not universally possessed ; 
" could he have enforced payment of the MaaiUa ransom 
" he could have counted it ! " f 

In the autumn of this year the high price of provisions 
throughout England caused many complaints and some 
tumults. In I^hyshire especially the colliers, finding 
wheat one day in the market at eight shillings and four- 
pence the bushel, used violence, and insisted on purchasing 
the whole quantity at five shillings the bushel, which, 
they ssud, was the London price. In York the chief 
gentlemen associated to raise a fund for the importation 
of corn from other counties, so that the poor might he 
supplied at a reasonable rate. In London the principal 
merchants presented a petition to Lord Halifax as chief 
of the Board of Trade, which led forthwith to the calling 
of a CouucU, the examination of evidence, and iinally the 
issue of a Royal proclamation allowing the free import of 
salt beef, salt pork, and butter from Ireland, and pro- 
mising a reward of lOOt for discovering any unlawful 
combinations in the sale of provisions of any kind.J 

The hand of Death fell heavy this year on the chiefs of 
Opposition in England, In March expired that great 
magistrate the Earl of Hardwicke. In the summer he was 



• The memorial of Sir Williani Draper is printed in the Annual 
EegiGter, 1764, part L p. !38. Forthe negotiations at Madrid, see 
Coxe's History or the Bonrbon Kings of Spain, vol. iv. p. 330. 

t Boswell's Life of JoEinson, vol. iiL p. IS2. ed. 1835. 

t Annual Register, 1764, part i p. 103. 
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followed by Henry Legge, who as ChanceUor of the Ex- 
chequer had been the able colleague of Pitt, and who still 
adhered to Pitt in polities, though not bound to him in 
friendship. He was a practical useful man of business, 
and, as Sir Robert Walpole said of him, had " very little 
" rubbish in his head," but lowered himself in some de- 
gree by his excessive addiction to puns and jests. Even 
on the very day before he died, when an old friend came 
in t« see him, Legge could not forbear exclaiming; 
" Brother sportsman, I used to laugh at your being too 
" heavy for a chase, but now you are come in at the 
" death!" — In reward of his services the extinct Barony 
of Stawell of 1682 had been revived and granted to his 
wife, a daughter of that house*, but on the death of their 
only son in 1820 the title again became extinct. 

In the autumn the Opposition party sustained a still 
greater and, as Pitt called it at the time, an irreparable 
loss in the Duke of Devonshire, whom a renewed attack 
of palsy carried off at Spa. It is not easy to discriminate 
between his character and his father's, the friend of Sir 
Robert Walpole, whom he seemed to have succeeded m 
principles and disposition as much as in title and estates. 
Like his parent he was distinguished not indeed by any 
shining talents, but by probity and worth, by a strict 
love of justice, and a conscientious attention to business. 
Ho was but forty-four years of age, but had already come 
to be regarded as the chief of the Great Houses of what 
were then termed Revolution principles. Had his life 
been spared a few years or even months longer, there is 
no doubt that on Pitt's return to power he would have 
been caUed to fill one of the highest offices of Court or 
State. 

His son the succeeding Duke was at this time only six- 
teen years of age, and at no time did he study state affairs. 
But the importance of the House of Cavendish was in 
great measure upheld by the late Duke's brothers. Lord 
John especially, the youngest of all, was well-read, held 
in just esteem for his truth and honour, and resolute in 
his views, though shy and bashful in his manner. "Under 
" the appearance of virgin modesty," says Horace Wal- 



• Collim'B Peerage, vol vii. p. 2S 
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pole, " he had & confidence in himself that nothing could 
"equal."* In reality, however, his abilities were only 
moderate, nor yet did he bring to public life any very 
steady application. If indeed we were to judge of him 
only by the overflowing eulogies of Burke after his retire- 
ment we might rank him among the greatest luminaries 
and benefactors of mankind. But far different tare the 
hints which during his lifetime are dropped by Burke in 
familiar letters. Thus in one place he wishes that his 
friend could be induced to " show a degree of regular at- 
" tendance on business." And he adds : " Lord John 
" ought to he allowed a certain decent and reasonable 
" portion of fox-hunting; but anything more is intoler- 
" able ! " t 

The decease of Lord Hardwicke left vacant his honorary 
office as High Steward of the University of Cambridge. 
Ho sooner was his dangerous illness known than two 
candidates declared themselves ; the first was his son, 
Lord Eoyston ; the second. Lord Sandwich. It grew to 
be in some measure a trial of strength between the Op- 
position and the Government. Gray writes from the 
spot in February: " This silly dirty place has had all its 
" thoughts taken up with choosing a new High Steward ;'' 
yet contemptuously as he sjwke of the contest, he was 
soon, as usually happens in such cases, drawn into its 
whirL He took an eager part against the Minister, and 
contributed on this occasion a bitter lampoon, in which 
his Lordship's recent nick-name of "Jemmy Twitcher" 
was not forgotten.lf When at last the day of election 
came the votes appeared to be equal, though each party 
claimed a majority of one. Great altercations ensued at 



• Mcmoira of George III., vol. iii. p. 24, 

t To the Marquis of Eockingham, December 5. 1774. Corresp., 
voL L p. 605. 

J In this pasquinade, which is not published in the earlier editions 
of his works, Gray alludes with especial acrimony u> the numhec of 
clergjmau who supported Lord Sandwich. He makes Divmity ad- 
dress him thus; 

" Never hang down your head you poor penitent elf; 
Come kiss me, — I'll be Mrs. Twitcher myself ! " 

(Poema, p. 91. ed. Chiswiok, 1822.) 
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the moment, and a lawsuit afterwards, when after several 
months a decision was pronounced in fafour of Lord 
Hardwicke. 

Two remarkable incidents in Pitt's career took pla«e 
about this time ; the first, his renewed and final estrange- 
ment from the Duke of Newcastle. The causes are not 
quite clear, but it is equally easy to suspect capricious 
anger on the part of Pitt, or double dealing on his Grace's. 
It appears, however, that Newcastle had in some debate 
failed to defend his former colleague, and that he now 
applied for the Great Commoner's advice and direction 
on some overtures from Sir George Young relative to 
the movements in the Cyder counties. The Duke him- 
self speaks of the suhject of these overtures as " a delicate 
" one, and requiring many explanations." But his letter 
only drew from Pitt such resentful expressions as the 
following : " Having seen the close of last Session, and 
" the system of that great war, in which my share of the 
" Ministry was so largely arraigned, given up by silence 
" in a fuU House, 1 have little thoughts of beginning the 
" world again upon a new centre of union. Your Grace 
" will not, I trust, wonder if, after so recent and so 
" strange a phenomenon in politics, I have no disposition 
" to quit the free condition of a man standing single, and 
" daring to appeal to his country at large upon the sound- 
" ness of his principles, and the rectitude of his conduct."* 
And from this time forward we never find Pitt allude to 
Claremont but in terms of distrust and disdain.!" 

The other event in Pitt's life was more pleasing and 
wholly unexpected, A rich Baronet in Somersetshire, 
Sir William Pynsent, had been a Member of the House 
of Commons in the last years of Queen Anne, but had 
retired from Parliament and from the world in disgust at 
the Peace of Utrecht. Thenceforth he had lived at his 
seat of Burton Pynsent in moody seclusion, eccentric in 
his manners, and in his morals not free from grievous 
imputations.t But after half a century the news of the 



* LeKer to the Duki; of Newcastle, October, 176*. 
t See especially in the Chatham Papers, vol. ii. p. 322. and 343. 
t The rumour against him (chough wholly vague and without 
proof) was the same m ogoinsl the father of Catherine riUol, first 
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Peace of Paris stirred up again in his mind the feelings 
of his youth, and seemed to him a parallel to the times 
which he remembered. Abore alS, be was struck with 
admiration of that lofty-minded statesman who had flung 
away office sooner than accept unworthy terms, or con- 
sent to compromise the dignity of England. Having no 
near kinsman that survived him, he resolved when making 
his last Will to name Pitt for hia heir ; and thus at his 
death, which ensued in January 1765, Pitt suddenly 
found himself possessed of an excellent country house 
and nearly three thousand pounds a year. The pleasure 
which he may have felt on this occasion was without the 
slightest alloy. There was no descendant of Sir William 
could call himself defrauded of his rights or reasonable 
expectations. There was no enemy of Pitt could whisper 
against him the name of legacy-hunt«r, since he had 
never once seen nor even written to Sir William. The 
voice of Faction itself must be mute, or must acknowledge 
that this was an unsought tribute most honourably paid 
to high public character and eminent public services. 

On the other hand, as if to balance this favour of For- 
tune, Pitt's old enemy, the gout, returned upon him at 
this period with new and most constant force, confining 
him to his room, and almost to hia bed, at Hayes, during 
the first months of 1765. 

On the 10th of January the Pavliament had met, but 
its proceedings were at first languid and listless, chiefly 
on account of Pitt's absence and the daily hopes of his 
return. At last, however, the question of General War- 
rants was brought forward by Sir WiUiam Meredith, but 
without success. Warm debates also were raised by 
General Conway and his friends on the dismission of 
military officers for political votes. But while such 
personal or party questions were exciting the keenest 
attention, — a twelvemonth afterwards to he utterly for- 
gotten as though they had never been, — another measure 
was gliding through both Houses, with little stir or 
notice, — a measure whose effects were not to be con- 



wife of tlie Protector Somerset ; — " repndiata, quia pater ejus post 
" nuptiaa earn cognovit." (Note to Vincent^s Baconiige at the 
Heralds' College.) 
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fined to a single century or a single hemisphere, — a 
measure which contained within it the first germ of a 
mighty revolution. This (now to he carefully traced) 
was the celebrated stamp act for taxing our North 
American colonies. 
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CHAPTER XLnL 

Bt the Peace of Paria in 1763 the power of the French 
in America waa utterly extinguished. They had yielded 
to the English Canada, Cape Breton, and Louisiana to 
the east of the Mississippi, while the remainder of that 
province was acquired from them by Spain as an in- 
demnity for Florida, which Spain gave up to England. 
Thus there were only the two Peninaular nations to 
divide with ourselves the dominion of that immense Con- 
tinent From the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of the 
St. Lawrence a long line of thriving Colonies acknow- 
ledged as their sovereign King George the Third. Happy 
had it heen for England if the views of her Ministers at 
that period had expanded with her territory, and led 
them to treat these distant settlers, not as lowly depend- 
ants, hut rather as fellow-subjects and as freemen! 
Happy liad they refrained from measures of aggression 
whicli — rashly urged in council, but feebly supported in 
war, — have converted many once loyal and contented 
provinces into a rival empire ! 

It is remarkable that of all these Colonies, besides some 
of the newly settled ones, only those last acquired, and 
least bound to Great Britain in language, in religion, or 
in race, — namely, the two Canadas, — have remained 
subject to the British Crown. 

A slight sketch for the general reader of the Thirteen 
British Colonies which lay between the new British 
conquests, — between Canada and Florida, — and which 
afterwards became the Thirteen United States of North 
America, may properly precede an account of the Revolu- 
tion to which they gave rise. We will take them in 
geographical order, beginning at the north and proceed- 
ing southwards. 

First then appear tbe four Colonics to which flie 
common name of New England was applied. These 
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were MASSAcnuSBTTs, then comprising Maine; New 
Hampshire, then comprising Vermont; Comnecticut, 
and Rhode Island. In tlie midst of them, and already 
thriving as a seaport, rose, aknost surrounded by the 
waves, the fair city of Boston, regarded not merely as 
its capital by Massachusetts, but as a centre and point 
of union by the rest. These New England Colonies owe 
their origin to the Puritans, who, hating the Established 
Church, and persecuted by her, forsook their native 
country. The first of these — the Pilgrim Fathers, as 
they have been termed, — came over in 1 620 ia a single 
ship, the Mayflower, of only 180 tons. Landing near 
Cape Cod, on the shores of Massachusetts, they gave to 
the place the name of Plymouth, in memory of the last 
at which they had touched in England. Great were the 
hardships against which they had at first to battle, but 
their fortitude and perseverance, and reliance upon God, 
were greater stilL Nor did they fail to gain strength by 
fresh accessions from England, although desiring them 
from no communion besides their own. Their Colony 
Seal bore an Indian, erect, with an arrow in his right 
hand, and the motto: "Come over and help us."* At 
one time Cromwell himself, then a man of little note, had 
been on board ship to join them, when there came an order 
from Whitehall that he and the other intended emigrants 
should be disembarked, — an order, it has been aptly said, 
which in its final consequences destroyed hotb King and 
Commonwealth, "f 

Knowledge in these Colonies made early and rapid 
strides. The College which derived its name from John 
Harvard, one of its first benefactors, was founded in 
1636. The press began its work so soon as 1639, al- 
though the first American newspaper — the Boston News- 
Letter — was not published till 1704.} In 1647 it was 

* Bancroft's History of the UuiWd StaWs, Tol.i. p. 346. ert. 1839. 

t Lord Byron, Prefiice to Marino Falimt. It is curious how 
closeljthe list of instances there given is found repeated (so far as the 
dates allowed) by Angiolina in the tragedy itself. (Act 5. scene 1.) 

X Sec a note- by Mr. Jarcd Sparks to IVanklin's Lift ajid Writings, 
voLL p.23. ed. 1840. "At present," says Mr. Bancroft in his In- 
troduction, " there are more dily journals in the United States Hian 
*■' in tbe world besides." 
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eaaflted by law, "tliat every township, after the Lord 
" hath increased them to the number of fifty householders, 
" shall appoint one to teach all children to write and 
" read; and where any town shall increase to the number 
" of one hundred families, they shall set up a grammar- 
" school,"* 

At the accession of George the Third the New Eng- 
land Colonies had greatly advanced in wealtb and luxury. 
This is manifest in several passages of the Private Diary, 
not long since made public, of Mr. John Adams, the 
second President of the United States. Dining with one 
gentleman at Boston he describes with admiration " the 
" Turkey carpets, the painted hangings, the marble 
« tables, the rich beds with crimson damask curtains 
"and counterpaaes, the beautiful chimney-clock, the 
"spacious garden, — all," he says, "most magnificent. 
" A seat it is for a nobleman, a prince ! " j Much, there- 
fore, of the aasterity and gloom of the first Puritans had 
departed from their children. They no longer preached 
against wigs and curls; they no longer thought that 
female fashions of attire — " hoods of silk and scarfs of 
» tiffany" — were essential points of legislation. Still, 
however, it may be said that in slight circumstances or 
expressions some signs of the old leaven remained. Thus, 
for instance. In 1774 I find some disturbers of the public 
peace in one of the towns of Massachusetts designated 
by a favourite phrase of the Puritans — " certain sons of 
" Belial." Thus again in 1775 I observe it stated by a 
British ofiicer on an exploring expedition through the 
province, that "nobody is allowed to walk the streets 
" during Divine Service without being taken up and 
" examined."!: But passing from mere forms or words, 
it may be said of the people of Sew England at this 
juncture that there still dwelt among them undiminished 
the stern religious principle and the steadfast resolution 
of their fathers. They were as determined to assert for 
themselves their lawful — and perhaps more than their 

* Bancroft's ITisfory of the United States, vol. i. p. 458. 

t Diary, January 16. 1766. Collected Works. yoL iL p. 179. ed. 

t American ArcMvea, edited by Mr. Peter Force, and published by 
Uie authority of Congress in 1 837, &c., vol. I p. 732. and 1 265. 
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lawful — freedom of thought and action. They wens as 
prompt_ to feeland to resent — or even sometimes as we 
may think to imagine and exaggerate — any aggression 
on their liberties ; they were as ready if the need arose 
(ajid this all parties must own to their praise) to encounter 
peril and hardship rather than tamely suffer wrong. 

The State of New York was first colonised by the 
Dutch, and first called the New Netherlanda. In 1609 a 
hardy seaman, Hendrick Hudson, discovered and sailed 
up the majestic river, which has since come to bear his 
name. He was the earliest of all Europeans to view the 
swelling range of the Kaatskill mountains, to wake the 
echoes of the Dunderberg, or invade the solitude of 
Sleepy Hollow, — scenes which even then he pronounced 
" the most beautiful country that the foot of man ever 
" trod," * and which the genius of Washington Irving, 

— the Goldsmith, nay even the Addison, of America, 

has since made familiar to us alL Not many years had 
passed ere a small town, or rather a cluster of cottages, 
rose on the island of Mohattan, near the mouth of the 
Hudson, with the name of New Amsterdam, while higher 
up the stream another town, Fort Orange, was founded. 
But tho wars between Holland and England under 
Charles the Second led to the conquest of these settle- 
ments by the latter. Even before their conquest was 
achieved they had been yielded by the King as a grant 
to his brother, the Duke of York. Then the country 
changed not only its masters, but its names ; New Am- 
sterdam became New York, and Fort Orange was called 
Albany, from the Scottish title of His Royal Highness. 
Under the British rule the colony continaed to grow and 
thrive, assisted mainly by its own fruitful territory and 
favourable skies. "Probably," says a native writer, 
" few countries possess a greater range of soils, or are so 
" well adapted to a great variety of productions." f The 



• het sckomste land dot mea mel voelen belreden kon. See a note ta 
Mr. Bancroft's History, vol. iL p. 266. 

t Agriculture of Hew York, by Dr. Enunona, 1846, p. 2. 1 ob- 
serve, however, in the nest page that in this Scale " cerlaiu fruit 
"treea, aa the apple and pium, though they may flourish for sereral 
" years, are yet liable to be destroyed by an unseasonable frost." The 
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town of New York, moreover, was well placed for all 
purposes of trade, and possessed, by its bar of Sandyhook, 
flanked by Long and Staten Islands, an excellent port 
secure from every wind. Few cities accordingly have 
grown more rapidly in numbers and in wealth. The 
population which was estimated in 1756 at 13,000, and 
in 1774 at 22,000, exceeded in 1840 300,000 souls* 
Stately edifices, public and private, have arisen in due 
season ; and thus at present -the grandeur of Broadway 
never fails to be admired, even by those who have gazed 
on the most splendid capitals of Europe. 

New Jersey was in its origin a part of the New Ne- 
therlands, but was dismembered from them on fheir ac- 
quisition by the Ihike of York. His Royal Highness 
immediafely made over to Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret the tract of land between the Hudson and the 
Delaware for " a competent sum of money," as the deed 
of assignment assures us. The province thus formed 
received from the Duke the name of New Jersey, in 
compliment to Carteret, who had defended the Isle of 
Jersey against the I<ong Parliament in the Civil Wars. 
It was the first care of the new Proprietaries (for such 
was the term applied to those who obtained from the 
Crown, directly or indirectly, the grant of any of the 
American settlements) to invite the resort of further 
settlers hy a Charter of liberal popular rights. Great 
numbers accordingly came over, above all from the bodies 
of Dissenters whicli were smarting under disqualifications 
or discouragements at home. It was not Jong before 
Lord Berkeley sold his share to an association of Quakers, 
and the province was then formally divided between them 
and Sir George Carteret under the names of West New 
Jersey and East New Jersey. 

At the accession of Queen Anne, however, the heirs of 
Carteret had become convinced that there seignorial 
rights tended only to embroil them with the colonists, and 
to diminish their own profits as in part owners of the 

volume from wbich I quofe is one of a series on the Natural History 
of New York, prepored and published at the expense of the Stale ; a 
most munificent and enlightened undertaking in the cause of science. 
• Mac-Gregor's Tariffs : Ubited States, p. 316. 
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soiL They, therefore, hearkened winingly to an overture 
from the English Ministers for a, surrender of their 
powers of Government to the Crown, and the two Jerseys 
were then re-united under the same Governor, the same 
Council, the same House of Assembly. Still, however, 
the plural name of " the Jerseys " remained, and will be 
found still most frequently applied to this province. 
Under Queeo Anne the population might be estimated at 
twenty thousand, of whom a great majority were Quakers, 
Presbyterians, and Anabaptists. There were only two 
clergymen of the Church of England, and even these with 
no place of public worship provided.* 

The inland tract beyond the Delaware was still, in 
great measure, a primseval forest in the latter days of 
Charles the Second. But a large party of Quakers in 
England cast their eyes in that direction as eager to put 
in practice unmolested their theories of life and govern- 
ment. West Mew Jersey, which they had purchased, 
seemed a sphere too najTow for them, and they possessed 
a zealous and active leader in William Penn. That re- 
markable man was the son of a gentleman, and the heir 
of an estate, in Buckinghamshire, where the range of 
Penn Woods, near Beaconsfield, still preserves the family 
name. He had been designed for the army, and it is 
singular that the only authentic portrait remaining of the 
Quaker chief represents him as clad in complete ajmour.f 
On his espousing the tenets of " the Friends" he had to 
suffer imprisonment and persecution for conscience sake. 
3y the course of time, however, and the change of parties, 
he acquired some influence at Court, and was able in 
1681 to obtain a Eoyal Charter assigning to himself and 
his heirs a large tract of the land beyond the Delaware, 
Thitlier accordingly he proceeded with a numerous 
Quaker train. The city which they began to build near 
the confluence of the Schuylkill and the Delaware was 
called Philadelphia, from the brotherly love which they 
trusted would there prevail, while the Colony itself com- 



comes Americanis ipsis Ameri- 
te toFranklia's Works, vol.m p. 191. ni isio. 
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biued the remembrance of its forest titate and of its 
founder in the name of Pennsylvania How vast the 
scope which at that period the New World opened to en- 
terprising spirits in the Old ! To become Irom a plaia 
country gentleman, or the spokesman ot a ftw enthu- 
siasts, the " Proprietary" in title, but in truth the Prince, 
of an immense territory ! To gain Pennsvlvania in the 
place of Penn Wooda ! 

Even during the lifetime of Penn the interests of the 
Proprietary were found to clash with those of tht co- 
lonists, and aJso with those of the Crown But these 
differences grew much greater when on his leath his sous 
succeeded to his rights, though not to his popularity and 
influence. There were also other difficulties to perplex 
the rising Colony. Thoughmanyothtrseotanana had ar- 
rived as settlers, the Quakers still formed a majority in 
the House of Assembly, and found it hard to rectncile 
their principles of peace with the frequent demands of 
the Crown for military aid. Franklin who resided so 
many years among them, observes that they used a va- 
riety of evasions to avoid complying, and a variety of 
modes of disguising the compliance when it became un- 
avoidable. The common mode at last was to grant money 
under the phrase of its being "for the King's use," and 
never to inquire how it was applied.* 

Delaware, both the river and the state which lies near 
its mouth, derive their name from Thomas Lord Delaware, 
who had been Captain-Gteneral of Virginia under James 
the First, This territory was originally occupied by the 
Swedes, who indeed had also helped to colonise New 
Jersey on the opposite bank of the stream. Next it 

* Life by himselF, ck vjii. p. 154. ed. 1840. Franklin adds that 
on one occasion when powder was wanted for the garrison at Lonis- 
burg, which was much ui^ed on the House by Govemoc Thomas, 
" the J would not grant money to buy powder, because that was an in- 
" gredient of war ; biU they voted an aid to New England of 3,000(. 
" to bo put into the hands of ihe Governor, and appropriated it for tiie 
" purchase of bread, flour, wheat, or olher grain. Some of the Council, 
" desiroos of giving the House still fiiniier embarrassment, advised 
" the Governor not t« accept provision as not being the thing be had 
" demanded i but he replied : ■ I shall take the money, for I under- 
" ' stand very well their meaning ; ulher grain is gunpowder,' which 
" he aecordingly bought, and ttcy never objected to it ! " 
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passed fo the Ihitch, and afterwards with the New Nether- 
lands to the English. Still laterit became under WiUiain 
Penn an appanage of Pennsylyania, So it continued in 
some measure until the Itevolutionarj War, while in 
other respects it might be termed a separate Colony. 
Thus it had an Assembly of its own, but that Assembly 
was in general convened by the Pennsylvaniau Governor, 
and the province was often designated by the dubious 
phrase of " the Lower Counties." 

The Colony next m order owes its foundation to an 
upright and honourable statesman. Sir George Calrert, 
who had served as one of the Secretaries of State under 
James the First, and who under Charles the First was 
created Lord Baltimore in the Irish Peerage. To himself 
and his heirs as Proprietaries the new settlement was 
granted by the Crown, and in honour of Queen Henrietta 
Maria he gave it the name of Maryland. The chief 
city, which has now become one of the most flourishing 
in North America, received his own title of Baltimore, 
While yet a Commoner he had embraced the Eoman Ca- 
tholic faith, and relinquished ofiic« for its sake, and thus 
his settlement became the favourite resort for emigrants 
of the same persuasion. Tet the Eoman Catholics as such 
enjoyed no special privileges or immunities in Maryland ; 
freedom of conscience and equality of civil rights were 
from the outset conceded to all, except only the Socinians. 
For the clause granting this religious liberty was clogged 
with a proviso that "whatsoever person shall deny or 
" reproaeh the Holy Trinity, or any of the Three Persons 
" thereof, shall be punished with death." * 

The noble bay of Chesapeak, formed by the estuaries 
of the Susquehanna and Potomac rivers, is bounded on 
its western side by the shores of Virginia. This, the 
earliest of all the chartered Colonies of England, was first 
planned by the chivalrous Raleigh, and named by and 
from the maiden Queen, Elizabeth. Raleigh's coadjutors 
or lieutenants, as I-ane and Greenville, bold and gallant 
spirits, were, however, more successful as explorers than 

• Bancrofi's History of the United States, voL i. p. 266. An at- 
tempt, far from candid, to conceal this proviso, appears to be made 
'hyMl.'B^oamidsLaioaof Maryland at Large, 1649, c.L 
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as colonists. No real progress in settlement was made 
until the succeeding reign. Successive Charters were 
granted by King James, mainly in favour of the London 
Company, or as they were called "Adventurers," — & 
term honourable then, though reproachful now. But that 
Company which might have risen to an eminence re- 
sembling the East Indian, greatly abused its trust ; it 
dissatisfied the colonists, it became involved in dissensions 
with the Crown; the Judges gave, sentence against it; 
and finally in 1624 the Company was dissolved, and the 
Crown succeeded to its rights. Already had the colonists 
won for themselves the rights of a popular assembly ; and 
these rights, which had been vfrested from the London 
Company, were confirmed, or at least not annulled, by 
Charles the First, 

Virginia, as the firstborn of the Colonies, grew, it may 
be said, to man's estate sooner than the rest. The settlers 
were diiefly of the Established Church, and comprised 
some of the highest rank of gentry, aa, for example, the 
Lords Fairfax, Their staple produce was tobacco, a 
large source of wealth to them, as protected by a monopoly 
in England ; at one period indeed in our common speech 
■we may observe the word Virginia used as a synonym for 
the plant.* On the whole then at the accession of George 
the Third there might be found in this Colony less, no 
doubt, of commercial enterprise than among its neigh- 
bours, but a larger population in proportion to its settled 
territory; and a greater degree of landed afliuence, per- 
haps also of mentel refinement. It is a striking fact that 
of the five first Presidents of the United States no less 
than four were natives of Virginia. 

In the two Cabolinas — North and Soutu, and in 
Charleston, the chief city of the latter, — the appellation 
was either conferred' or retained in honour of Charles 
the Second.| A Charter of that territory was granted 

* As in Pope's humorous imitation of Swift and enumeration 
of blessings, entitled The Happy Life of a Counby Parson : 
" A wife tliat mokes conserves ; a steed 
" Tliat carries double wiien there's need ; 
" October store, and best Virginia, 
" Tithe-p%, and mortoaiy guinea ! " 
■f The name of Carolina waa probiJJy first ^ven in honour of 
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by that King in 1663 to a large number of persons as 
Proprietaries, including not only those who wished to 
go forth and colonise, as Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret, but also various statesmen in ofBce or favour 
at that time, as the Duke of Albemarle, the Earl of 
Clarendon, and I«Drd Ashley. Settlements were made 
accordingly, first in North and afterwards in South 
Carolina, sometimes increased by the emigration of per- 
secuted Protestants from France or Germany. But the 
yoke of the Proprietaries proved hard to bear ; some were 
distant and careless, others on the spot but grasping and 
oppressive s there ensned great misrule and oppression, 
and then the nsual consequences, — popular insurrection 
and the final grant of a representative assembly. Still, 
however, the bickerings on a lesser scale continued, and 
finally in 1729 the remaining Proprietaries, on receiving 
the moderate sum of 17,5001, surrendered their rights 
to the Crown. — The staple coramodities of the Carolinas 
were rice, tar, and afterwards indigo. Here, as in Vir- 
ginia, the influence of a southern latitude becomes appa- 
rent i both the climate and the produce, and the modes 
of life resulting from them, more nearly, perhaps, ap- 
proach those of Jamaica than those of Massachusetts. 

The most southerly and the last founded of all these 
Colonies was Georgia. It owed its name to King Gleorge 
the Second, but its origin, establishment, and furtherance 
to James Oglethorpe, a Member of the British Parlia- 
ment, This most worthy man had chosen arms for his 
profession at an early age, and ardent as he was then 
for military fame had served as a volunteer under Prince 
Eugene at the siege of Belgrade. In our own army 
he in after years, and by due course of seniority, at- 
tained the rank of General. But objects of benevolence 

Charles IX. of France, and confirmed dn honour of Charles n. of 
England. But " it is curious what variety of origin might plausibly 
" be found for the name of Caroliua." Snch is Iha observation of 
Mr. Henry Eeed, ibe American edilor of this History, whose great 
care and accuracy, es well as courtesy, I am glad to hare the 
opportunity of thus publicly acknowledging. He has justly noticed 
the error of a hasty allnsion to that name of Carolina which I had 
made in my twentieth Chapter, and had left uncorrected. (See note 
iu the American ed. 1849, vol. i. p. 476.) 
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and practical humanity ha^ meanwhile become para- 
mount in his mind. On entering the House of Ckimmons 
he zealously applied himself to alleviate the sufferings of 
his kind. " It was to him that the investigation and 
reform of our Prisons in 1728 and the succeeding years, 
as already related in this History", was mainly dne- 
The same zeal for humanity led him to plan a colony, 
for the remoter districts, hitherto unpeopled, of South 
Carolina, which he intended as a resource and asylum 
for insolvent debtors in England, and for persecuted 
Protestants in Germany. He found associates — as the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, the author of the Characteristicks, 
— in his benevolent designs ; and in 1732 they obtained 
a Eoyal Charter for their new province during twenty- 
one years, not as Proprietaries, — not with any collateral 
view of personal advantage, such as might be traced in 
even the most upright and highminded of all their pre- 
decessors, as in Baltimore and Penn, — but solely, as the 
deed expresses it, " in trust for the poor." At their own 
request they were expressly restrained from receiving 
any grant of land, or any emolument whatever, for them- 
selves. Their Common Seal represented a group of silt- 
worms at work, with the motto non Siei SED alus; 
thus alluding not only to their own disinterested views, 
but also, more cleariy, to the expected produce of their 
settlement. 

A few months after the grant of the Charter t^le- 
thorpe himself embarked with the first band of emigrants, 
and sailing up the boundary river of his province laid 
the foundations of the present city of Savannah. Other 
accessions speedily joined him, including Moravians from 
Germany ; and so much favour did the rising colony find 
in England that the House of Commons voted in its 
support various sums of money which in the course of 
tw years amounted to 36 000/ It is a remarkable in- 
d at n t th p t f that ag r of these persons that 
th 1 nd p n to J w wa 1 sed against "Papists." 
B t h th h d, d rves most honourable 

mm n n th t h nt d tion or use of negro- 

la wa p ly p hib 1 — prohibited notwith- 

T 1 u. p. 0. 
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Standing the complainte of many of the colonists, and 
even the secession of some. " Slavery," said Oglethorpe 
himself, " is against the Gospel, as well as against the 
" fundamental law of England. Werefused, as Trustees, 
" fomakea law permitting such a horrid crime."* With 
the native Indians Oglethorpe had from the first culti- 
vated friendly and frequent intercourse, and he trusted 
ere long to hail them as brother Christians. Many zea- 
lous clergymen, including, as we have seen elsewhere, 
the two Wesleys, had come forth from England to assist 
in their conversion. 

Oglethorpe, however, though the Colony which he had 
founded continued to thrive and grow, was by no means 
always wise, nor always successful, in his conduct. 
Several of his favourite schemes, small and great, front 
the cultivation of silk to the conversion of the Indians, 
may be considered to have failed. Nor did his prohibition 
of slavery endure against strong temptation and neigh- 
bouring example, when once his personal inflnence had 
been withdrawn. Betuming to England in 1743, after 
tea years' toil upon his object, he never again revisited 
the Colony. In hia later years he bad the honour of 
numbering Dr. Johnson among his friends, and he died 
in a green old age in 1785. But Oglethorpe might have 
died more happy had his days been more few. He had 
lived too long, since he, a loyal subject, and soldier of 
the British Crown, and proud of having been the means 
of giving it one province more, survived to see that 
province severed from its sway, and arrayed against its 

At the time when the troubles began the numbers of 
the people in these thirteen States might be estimated at 
two millions of European blood, and about half a million 
of others.f Substantial comfort had prevailed among 
them from an early period, though in some, refinements, 
which we have come to consider almost necessaries, were 
of much later growth. Thus, notwithstanding the im- 

* Memoirs of Sharpe, vol. i. p. 234. as quoted by Mr. Bancroft. 

t See Burke's Speech on Coaciliation wilh the Colonies, March 22. 
1775, He adds, " I have taken for some jears a good deal of pains 
" on [aaceitaining] thai point." 
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portance which the city of Philadelphia had attained, no 
measures were taken to^vards either lighting or paving 
it until 1757-* As in all rising settlements, skilled labour 
commanded a high price ; we find, for example, Washing- 
ton, when only a stripling of sixteen, and employed in 
surveying among the Alleghany mountains, write as 
follows: — "A doubloon is my constant gain everyday 
" that the weather will admit, and sometimes six pis- 
" toles-''^ In only one of the States, namely, in Virginia, 
bad there been introduced the English system of entails 
for landed property4 Monarchical as was the form of 
government in these Colonies, as being part of the British 
dominions, it can hardly be alleged that there prevailed 
in them at that time any arrogant state or haughty 
barrier of rank. As one instance to the contrary, we 
may observe that Benjamin Franklin, while still a very 
young man, and a journeyman printer at Philadelphia, 
«scd to be freely admitted to the table of Sir William 
Keith, the Governor of the province, who, as Franklin 
states, was wont to converse with him " in a most affable, 
" familiar, and friendly manner."— But when the Revo- 
lutionary War had once begun, and the Monarchical 
distinctions been cast aside, we find another and more 
galling distinction — that of wealth and poverty — even 
in the same societies, most punctiliously observed. For 
example, in the year 1780, and at the same city of 
Philadelphia, a French officer, and warm partisan of the 
Americans, the Marquis de Chastellux, after describing a 
ball, proceeds to say : " When the time came to go into 
" the supper-room, our Minister offered his arm to Mrs. 
" Morris, and made her walk out the first ; an honour 
" here commonly paid to her, because she ia the wealthiest 
" lady in the city, and because, all ranks being now equal, 
" men are free to foUow their natural bent, which is to 
" award the highest respect to riches." § 

* Franklin's Life by Mmself, ch. ix. 

t Writings, ToLii. p.419. ed. 1840. For tliia large gain, how- 
ever, young men had to undergo many hardships : " We camped in 
" the woods . . . every one was his own cook . . . our plates were 
" large chips ; as for dishes, we had none." 

t Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry, p. 33. ed. 1818. 

g Voyages du Marquis de ChasleUux, vol i p. 235. 
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At tte first plantation or the legal settlement of ea«Ii 
American Colony, its government had been framed upon 
the English model, so far as its circumstances would allow. 
'ITiere was in eadi, a House of Assembly elected by the 
people. There was a Council, sometimes derived from 
election, but more commonly from nomination, or some- 
times with a right of Veto on the former. There was a 
Governor appointed by the Crown, or, in the case of Pro- 
prietary rights, by the Proprietaries and the Crown in 
conjunction. In one single Colony, namely, in Connecti- 
cut, the Governor owed his post to popular election. But 
besides this and a few other such exceptions of principle, 
the general outline was moulded into a great variety of 
forms, nor were the laws of any one province assimilated 
in all respects to the laws of any other. There also pre- 
vailed between them no small amount of rival pretensions, 
of jealousies and heartburnings. It may be asserted that 
such variations were fully equal to those between the 
Italian states at the present day; there were aa many and 
as wide differences, legal, political, and social ; and in the 
case of America there were religious superadded. Thus 
the difficulty of concert and union, which we so often hear 
alleged in Italy, must have been felt not less keenly in 
North America. It is a difficulty which should ever be 
borne in mind by every candid historian of the Revolu- 
tionary War, as tending to enhance the success of the 
Americans when they succeeded, and to excuse in some 
degree their failure when they failed. 

In all these North American states, except only, as we 
have seen, at the foundation of Georgia, both the use and 
the importation of negro slaves prevailed. For this, how- 
ever, no blame whatever can he ascribed to the colonists, 
since at that time slavery and the slave trade formed a 
part of the general colonial policy of England. In some 
cases wc may even observe that the colonists, dreading 
an excessive cultivation, and consequent low price of their 
produce, endeavoured to restrain the practice within more 
narrow bounds ; thus in 1727 " the vast importation of 
" negroes " was a subject of complaint in South Carolina. 
All the indigo and rice from Carolina, and nearly all the 
tobacco from Virginia and Maryland, were the fruit of 
slave-labour. Even in the northern states, where negroes 
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■vrere far less numerous, they were atill employed in menial 
offices, and the culture of wheat and maize. 

An accomplished American writer of our own day has 
well observed of the negro, at that period, among his 
countrymen, that " the early writers t«ll us little of his 
"history, except the crops which he raised."* Testi- 
monies of the planter's cruelty, and, still oftener, in- 
difference towards him, are, however, to be found. Thus 
in the reign of George the Second, Bishop Berkeley, in 
referring to these Colonies, found it needful to rebuke 
'■' the irrational contempt of the blacks," which regarded 
them " as creatures of another species, having no right to 
" be instructed, or admitted to the Sacraments." f At the 
very same period Charles Wesley writes as follows from 
South Carolina: " I had observed much and heard more 
" of the cruelty of masters towards their negroes ; but now 
" I received an authentic account of some horrid instances 
" thereof. I saw myself that the giving a slave to a child 
" of its own age, to tyrannize over, to abuse and beat out 
" of sporty was a common practice ; nor is it strange that 
" being thus trained up in cruelty they should arrive at 
" such perfection in it." | 

Besides the negro slaves, there were also in these Colonies 
bond-servants — felons transported from England and as- 
signed in service to the settlers. It was nearly the same 
system as recently prevailed in New South Wales and 
Van Diemen's Land, but here the convicts were so few in 
comparative numbers as to exercise little or no tainting 
influence on the mass of the population. There were, be- 
sides, other bond-servants, obtained through the villany 
of some captains of merchant ships, who used by flatter- 
ing promises to entice the forlorn and unwary to embark 
for America, and then sold them into slavery on the plea 
of defraying their passage and entertainment In 1686 
it was found necessary to issue an Order in Council against 
this infamous practice. Again, in other cases, these 

• Bancroft's Hislorj, vol. iii. p. 407. 

t Sermon preached before the Society for llie Propagation of the 
Gospel, Febniarj 18. 1731. 

X Charles Wesley's MS. Journal, a.d. 1736, as qnoted in Mr. 
GraJiame's History, toI. iii. p. 422. Wesley adds, " Another mueh 
" applauded punishment ia licairirg the teeth of then' slayes." 
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Oloniea were deemed a fitting refuge for peraons of slender 
intellect or broken fortune. Thus, for instance, in John- 
son's Life of Waller, we are told that Benjamin, the eldest 
son of the poet, " was disinherited, and sent to New 
" Jersey, as wanting eommon understanding," 

Along the frontier of these states, aad often within it, 
i-anged far and wide divers tribes of the Red Men, the 
native Indians. The character of these tribes has been 
moat variously portrayed; sometimes invested with ima- 
ginary virtues from a vague admiration of savage life, 
sometimes, to justify oppression, loaded with as imaginary 
crimes. It will be found that in general they are painted 
all bright in poetry, and all black in state-papers. In 
truth they might often be admired for generous and lofty 
feelings, but were ever liable to be swayed to and fro by 
any sudden impulse, by their passions or their wants. 
They would endure bodily torment with the most heroic 
courage, and inflict it with the most unrelenting cruelty. 
Whenever they had neither warfare nor the chase in view 
they seemed indolent, dissolute, and listless, yet always 
with an inborn dignity of demeanor and a peculiar pic- 
turosqueneas of language. In hostilities, on the contrary, 
they were found most formidable from their skilful and 
stealthy marches, their unforeseen attacks, and their fero- 
city in slaying and scalping their opponents. It is to be 
feared that nearly all the Europeans who came in contact 
with them, whether French or English, Eepublicans or 
Royalists, have been, vrhen at peace among themselves, 
tco ready to neglect or oppress these Indiana, and when 
at war with ea^di other too ready to employ them. 

At the foundation, however, of the several Colonies, the 
rights of the native Indians to the soil had been in general 
to some extent acknowledged. Contracts had been con- 
cluded with them; and many of the proprietors in New 
England and the other states held their land by this 
tenure. But it was scarcely an exaggeration of one of 
the early Governors (Andros) to declare that any deed 
executed by an Indian was no better than " the scratch 
" of a bear's paw." Such contracts, indeed, have little 
moral weight when framed between the civilized man and 
the untutored savage, who knows not the value either of 
what he gives away or of what he accepts in return- 
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Attempts to Iring over the North American Indians 
to the truths of Christianity were not infrequently made, 
and sometimes with much earnestness and zeal, bnt seldom 
with any lasting effect. They displayed on some occasions 
a strange degree of perverted ingenuity in their douhts or 
objections. Thus, when the leading events of the Gospel 
■were explained to them, several asked how Judas could 
deserve blame for promoting the accomplishment of the 
purpose of God ? — On another occasion one of the chiefs 
sent for an Indian convert, and desired to know how 
many Gods the English had ? When he heard they had 
but one, he replied scornfully " Is that all? I have thirty- 
" seven. Do they suppose I would exchange so many for 

It is the just though painful remark of an ecclesiastical 
historian, how seldom in the first instance the intercourse 
with a civilized people has been a blessing to barbarians.f 
"While the Indiana were thus heedless or untaught on the 
most important of all subjects, there was unhappily one 
practice of the educated Christian stranger— -the use of 
ardent spirits — into which they rushed with the most 
frantic eagerness. It seemed a temptation which they 
■were wholly unable to resist. So long as rum was sup- 
plied to them they -would drink on, regardless of every 
other consideration, until in a state either of stupefaction 
or of fury. Franklin, in a striking passage of his Me- 
moirs, has described a scene of the kind which he wit- 
nessed in 1750, and jrointed out the baleful eflecta of this 
taste, or rather passion, amongst them, — how, worse than 
any other scourge, as pestilence, famine, or the sword, it 
had unpeopled whole districts and extinguished whole 
nations. " Rum," he adds, " has already annihilated all 
" the tribes which formerly inhabited the sea-coast." 

At various periods there had arisen between the North 
American Colonies and the mother country difi^erencc! 
touching the restrictions of trade which the latter had 
imposed. These differences were, no doubt, of con-iider- 
ahle extent and bitterness ; but, in my opinion, had no 

* See Gruhame's History of the United States >oLi p 3-3 and 
441. 
■f G!eseIer,Bjrclien-Ge8cMchte, vol. i part iLpM9 ed 1845 
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other and stronger cause of quarrel broken forth, they 
might have been to this day quietly debated before tie 
Board of Trade at Whitehall.* Nor can it be denied that 
the view of these differences taken after the event by the 
later American writers is in many respects overcharged 
and one-aided. While they allege the commercial re- 
strictions on America, they overlook her commercial pri- 
vileges. Tet surely the one may in fairness be admitted 
as some counterpoise to the other. If the English were 
to be debarred from smoking any but Virginian-grown 
tobacco, there seems the less hardship in debarring the 
Virginians from wearing any but English-made cloth. 

The cause of the first real estrangement and of the final 
separation was not in the main commercial hindrance, or 
the resnlt of the British Navigation laws, but rather the 
attempt to tax America without her own consent. That 
ill-omened idea had been once suggested to Sir Robert 
Walpole, when the Excise Scheme had failed in England, 
and as some compensation for that failure. It had been 
laid before the Prime Minister by Sir William Keith, 
who had been lately Grovernor of Pennsylvania. But Sir 
Eobert being asked soon after by Lord Chesterfield what 
he thought of Keith's project, replied with his usual good 
humour and good sense, "I have Old England set against 
" me, and do yon think I will have New England like- 
"wise?"t Unhappily the decision on this subject was 
now to rest with a statesman of far less either good sense 
or good humour than Sir Robert Walpole. 

It used to he said some sixty years since by one 
of the Under Secretaries of State, that " Mr. Grenville 
" lost America because he read the American despatches, 
" which none of his predecessors ever did-J As in many 
other pithy sayings this jest contains a leaven of truth. 
So long as the American Colonies were let alone they 
flourished. But no sooner were they pried into with the 
view of exacting money from them, than they became a 

" The opposite opinion, however, was asserted by Mr. Hnstisson 
in 1S26, and also by Mr. Laboucheni in bis able speech on the Na- 
vigation Laws twenty-two years ailerwards (May 15. 1848). 

t Cose'fl Life of Walpole, vol. i. p. 753. 

t See a note by Sir Denis Le Marchant to Lord Orford's Memoirs 
(vol iL p. 69.). 

VOL. T. G 
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darkening scene of anger and complaints, of tumults and 
alarms. 

The leading idea of Grenviile, and his favourite taunt 
against Pitt, was the large expense, or, as he termed it, 
the profusion, with which the last war had been carried 
on. He anxiously looked round for some new sources of 
supply to his Exchequer, and then in an evil hour the 
thought arose in his mind that as the late war had been 
undertaken in some measure for the defence of North 
America, it was just that North America should bear a 
portion of the burthens which that war had imposed. 
It never occurred to him to doubt that the right of the 
House of Commons to tax these Colonies without their 
own consent by the voice of their own representatives 
could be called in question. It never occurred to him to 
consider the spirit of the Statule-Book as well as its 
letter. It never occurred to him to weigh the danger of 
wide-spread and increasing alienation against the profi' 
of a petty impost. 

In justice to Grenville, it must, however, be acknow 
ledged, that be did not proceed with headlong haste. 
In the Session of 1764 he, without finding any resistance, 
imposed duties on several articles of American trade. 
At the same time with these he proposed a Eesolution, 
drawn in vague and general terms, that " it may be pro- 
" per to charge certain Stamp Duties," in America *, — 
such as were already payable in England. But he did 
not take any further step towards them at that time. 
He desired the measure to be postponed for a year, that 
the sentiments of the Americans might be clearly ascer- 
tained. He called together the agents of the several 
North American Colonies in London, explained -to them 
his project in detail, and bid them write to their respec- 
tive Assemblies, that if any other duty equally productive 
would be more agreeable to them he would readily com- 
ply with their wish in that respect. 

The news of this intended impost reached America at 
a most unfavourable juncture. The colonists had only 
juat gained breathing-time from a fierce war with the 
bordering Indians. Hostilities had been commenced by 

• Commons Journals, March 10. 1764. 
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these savage tribes, especially along the frontiers of 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, at about the very 
period when the peace ivith France was signed. Not 
only had they plundered and murdered many itinerant 
dealers and fired many single houses, but they had suc- 
ceeded in reducing several out-posta, and without mercy 
put the garrisons to death. They had repulsed a party 
of our troops at Detroit, and had invested Fort Pitt ; but 
a larger detachment from our army afterwards coming 
up under Colonel Bouquet, theywere themselves defeated 
at Bushy-Kun. Next year they were brought to terms 
of peace, and withdrew to their own wastes, but still they 
had left behind them no light expenses to defray, no 
small havoc to repair. Thus, as was remarked at the 
time, the Americans first heard of the British Resolutions 
for imposing Stamp Duties upon them while the yell of 
Indian carnage was yet in their ears, and the smoke of 
their ruined habitations yet before their eyes. 

Another cause of irritation which unhappily combined 
with the former was the severity with which illicit traffic 
had been of lal« restrained. It had been found requisite 
soon after the conclusion of the Peace to put a check on 
the prevalence of smuggling both in the old Continent and 
in the new. With this object there were stationed at 
various points of the coast several armed cutters and 
other King's ships of war, whose officers were sworn and 
directed to act as revenue officers. Even on the shores 
of England such a system was not free from objection, 
but on America it pressed far more heavily. There, as in 
all newly-settled countries, the distinction between the fair 
merchant and the smuggler was not so strongly marked 
in their characters nor so clearly felt by the public. 
There the great practical grievance was the loss of the 
large and general though illicit gains which had for a 
considerable period accrued to North America both from 
our West Indies and from the Spanish settlements. But 
as this grievance could not be so plausibly pleaded, other 
lesser, though no doubt real and galling, grievances were 
actively put forward. It was esclaimed that His Ma.- 
jesty's naval officers were disgraced and degraded by 
their new employment. It was urged that, however 
brave and expert in their own profession, they were 
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wholly unskilled in that of tide-waiters and escisemen. 
They must needs be bewildered by the long and intricate 
array of forms which our law-givers have so wisely de- 
vised — bonds, clearances, cookets, affidavits, stamps, 
certificates, registers, and manifests ! From their inex- 
perience in these it was alleged that tliey made many 
wrongful seizures and acted in many cases with illegal 
violence, while the American traders had no right of 
appeal except to the Lords of the Admiralty or Treasury 
in England, — a process so tedious and difficult as to 
leave them in fact with no means of redress at all. 

The new duties also on their foreign trade, which had 
been not only announced but enacted during the Session 
of 1764, proved most galling to them. It is true that by 
the terms of the Act all the money arising from these 
duties was to be reserved to defray the charges of pro- 
tecting the Colonies on which it was levied. It is true, 
moreover, that these duties were accompanied by several 
laws to increase and encourage their commercial inter- 
course with the mother country, such as a bill granting a 
bounty on the importation of their hemp and their rough 
and undressed fiax into England. These, however, when 
weighed against the oppression of the new commercial 
duties, seemed but a feather in the scale. The Americans 
did not, indeed, deny the right of the mother country to 
impose such duties ; they distinguished between foreign 
and home taxation, between the custom-house and the 
atamp-office or excise ; the former they owned as of im- 
perial, the latter they claimed as of local jurisdiction, 
But though they did not deny the right, they felt the 
burthen, and that burthen they determined by every 
Constitutional effort to remove. It was computed at the 
time, perhaps with some ex^gcration, that these Colonies 
consumed British produce and manufactures to the value 
annually of 3,000,000/.* The Americans now resolved, 
as a measure of retaliation, to buy no clothing nor other 
commodities of our manufacttire that they could possibly 
dispense with ; they began to form associations for that 
object, and they strove to promote as far as possible every 
manufacture of their own. 

• Annual Kcgisler, 1 '64, part i, p. 24. 
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With so much loss inflicted, so much irritation rankhne 
the Americans were but littie incUned to accept the 
overtures of Grenviile. In none of the Colonies would 
they either agree to the Tax on Stamps, nor suggest any 
other. They took their stand on the broad principle that 
as men of British blood and with British rights they 
were not liable to be taxed by the House of Commons, 
unless they were represented in that body. They de- 
manded that, as in former cases, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State written in the King's name, and requiring 
them to oontrihute to His Miyesty'a service, should be 
laid before their respective Assemblies, in which case 
they declared that they would always, as heretofore, 
manifest their loyalty and zeal by liberal grants. These 
views, enforced by Resolutions in several of their Assem- 
blies, they instructed their agents to lay before the 
Government of Enghuid. For this object also the ablest 
among them, well known to and justly esteemed by all 
men of science in Europe, Dr. Franklin, hastened hack 
to his post in London, as agent for the important province 
of Pennsylvania. 

GrenviUe took little heed of these representations, how- 
^IfJ^'^^'^o'^^^y or ably urged. Early in the Session of 
1765 he brought in a Bill laying on America nearly the 
same Stamp Duties as were already estabUshed in England. 
The expected amount was but small ; I find it estimated 
by a member of the government at less than one shilling 
a head on the North American people— less therefore 
than 100,000^. a year.* Dr. Franklin long aTterwards ob- 
served : " Had Blr. Greoville instead of his Stamp Act 
" applied to the King in Council for requisifional letters, 
" I am sure he would have obtained more money from the 
" Colonies by their voluntary grants than he himself ex- 
"pected from his Stamps. But he chose compulsion 
'' rather than persuasion." f— GrenviUe himself with great 
imprudence termed his measure only an experiment 
towards further aid from the Americans } — thus of course 



• Mr. Nngent's Speech on the Address, January 14. 1766. 
t I*tter toMr. William Alexander, datedPassy, March 12 17rft 
and printed in Mr. Jared Sparks'e Life. '"">, 

I Lord Orford's Memoirs of George IIL, vol. ii. p. 71. 
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provoking full as much resistance from tbem as a heavier 
impost might have done. 

Fifty-five Eesolutions laying Stamp Duties on America 
were now brought into the House of Commons, and after- 
wards embodied in an Act of Parliament. The House, 
since they viewed it as a Money-Bill, refused to receive 
four Petitions i^ainst it from the agents of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Virginia, and Carolina, besides one from the 
merchants of Jamaica. Within doors the scheme was op- 
posed with little vigour. Pitt was ill in bed at Hayes, 
and only a few of bis friends, as Colonel Barr^ and Alder- 
man Baker, spoke or voted against it. Nine years after- 
wards, and in the presence no doubt of many men who 
had witnessed these diacuasions, Mr. Burke described them 
in the following terms: "Far from anything inflam- 
" matory, I never heard a more languid debate in this 
" House. No more than two or three gentlemen as I re- 
" member spoke against the Act, and that with great re- 
" serve and remarkable temper. There was but one 
" division in the whole progress of the Bill and the mi- 
" nority did not reach to more than thirty-nine or forty. 
" In the House of Lords I do not recollect that there was 
" any debate or division at all." * 

There is extant, nevertheless, an eloquent and well 
known burst of oratory, which is ascribed to Colonel 
Barr^, on one of these occasions. Mr. Grenville having 
spoken of the Americans as children of our own, planted 
by our care and nourished by our indulgence. Colonel 
Barre exclaimed : " Children planted by your care ! No, 
" your oppression planted them in America, they fled from 
'■your tyranny into a then uncultivated land;" — and 
there follows a fine philippic against the misgovernment of 
the mother country. These words are not recorded in 
the contemporary Debates of Debrett, and at first sight 

• Speech on American Taxation, April 19. 1774. It is very re- 
markable, and strongly in corroboration of Burie's statement, Ihat 
Horace Walpole in his close correspondence at this time, both with 
tho Earl of Hertforf at Paris and with Sir Horace Mann, at Tlorence, 
giving minnte and freqnent aecounts of the state of parties and the 
proceedmgs of FarUamcnt, never even mentions the Stamp Act, and 
only once adverts to the preparatory Eesolutions as " a sl^ht day on 
" the Americaji Taxes." (Feb. 12, 1765.) 
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there seemed to me, as to an earlier historian, the strongest 
reason to iJoubt whether they were really uttered at the 
time, or whether at a later period they might not be sup- 
plied by the pen of Barr4. It now appears, however, that 
Mr. Jared Ingersoll, joint agent for Connecticut, was 
sitting in the gallery, heard the speech of Barre, and 
made a report of it, which report was transmitted to his 
friends, and within three months printed in one of the 
Connecticut pai>ers.* 

It is remarkable that when the Stamp Bill had passed 
both Houses, and received the Eoyal Assent, Dr. Franklin 
entei'tained no other idea concerning it but acc[uieseence, 
and alleviating its burthen by patient industry. There 
seemed to him no prospect that the Americans could or 
should any further oppose it. He consented at GrenviUe's 
request, as did also the other agents, each for his own 
province, to nominate a person, whom he thought most 
likely to be acceptable, as the Stamp Distributor in Penn- 
sylvania. To one of his confidential friends he wrote that 
he had found it impossible to prevent the passing of this 
Act. " We might as well have hindered the sun's setting. 
" That we could not do. But since it is down, my friend, 
" and it may be long before it rises again, let us make as 
" good a night of it as we can. We may still light candles. 
" Frugality and industry will go a great way towards in- 
" demnifying us." t 

The Americans were by no means inclined to follow 
these prudent — perhaps theymay have termed them pu- 
sillanimous — counsels. They received the news of the 
Eoyal Assent to the Stamp Act with lees of dejection than 

* See Mr. Bancroft's Hietoiy, second series, voL ii. p. 2?5., as 
pnblished in lS5ii. The doabts upon tbiEpointarejudiciouslystated 
by Mr, Adolphus even in the first edition of his History. Now to 
vol. i. p. 190. After all, besides the wholly irreconcilable statement 
of Bnrke, it is not easy to explain why lie Parliamentary History 
names Grenville as the person to whom Barrf was replying, while 
Jared Ingersoll Eames Charles Townshend. How could either be 
mistaten on this point? (1853.) 

t Letter to Mr. Charles ITiomson, July 11. 1765, be printed in Mr, 

Jared Sparks's Biography, p. 294. Mr, Thomson says in his answer, 

" I mudi fear, instead of the candles jon meatjoned being lighted, 

" yon will bear of the works of dflrkneBs !" 

64 
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of anger. It was reprinted with a death's head affixed, 
instead of the King's Arms, and was hawked in the streets 
of New York by the title of " The Folly of England and 
" the Kuin of America." " At Boston the colours of the 
shipping were hoisted half-mast high, while the church 
bells were muffled, and tolled a funeral knelt. By the 
terms of the Act, it was not to come info operation until 
the 1st of NoTemher, before which time it was intended 
that stamped papers ready for distribution, and required 
for use, should be sent from England. But during the in- 
terval the provincial Assemblies did not remain inactive. 
Of all the Colonies, the first to stir was Virginia, and of 
all men in Virginia the first was Patrick Henry. It was 
mainly through his eloquence and energy that the House 
of Burgesses of his province was induced to pass a series 
of Resolutions, and a petition to the King denying in 
strong terms the right of the mother country to tax them 
without their own consent, and claiming a repeal of the 
obnoxious Statute.' Startled at these bold proceedings, 
the Gkivernor of the province dissolved the Assembly, but 
too late ; the blow had been already struck, the example 
already set. The other Colonies looked to the remon- 
strance of Virginia fls a noble and inspiriting precedent to 
follow, and in most of their Assemblies carried similar 
Eesolutions of their own. 

It was felt, however, by all reflecting men in America, 
that the Colonies would have little weight so long as they 
stood singly, and that their best prospect of prevailing 
lay in combination. Many pamphlets and articles in 
newspapers written in a clear and easy style were now 
published, especially at Boston, serving to render the ad- 
vantages of union apparent even to the meanest capacity, 
while the same truth was further enforced in prints and 
caricatures. One of these, for example, which served as 
frontispiece to " The Constitutional Coursnt," represents 
a snake cut in pieces, with the initial letters of the several 
Colonies from New England to South Carolina affixed to 
each piece. Such an emblem might not have been deemed 
in all points complimentary, but amends were made by 

■ Hohneis, Auericiin Annals, vt^ii. p. 137. ed. 1829. 
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the motto; it stood thus — join or die.* Under such 
impressions, and at the suggestion of the House of Ke- 
presentativea at Boston, several Assemblies appointed 
delegates (from two to five in number) for a General 
Congress, which was to meet at New York in the en- 
suing month of October, and to seek measurea of redress 
from the grievance of the Stamp Act. 

It wiil be necessary to revert in fuU detail to the pro- 
ceedings in America as soon as the intervening events in 
England have been told. But I shall conclude this 
Chapter by attempting to sketch the characters of those 
two eminent men, who at this time took the foremost 
part in opposing the pretonsions of the mother country on 
either side of the Atlantic ~ Patrick Henry in America 
— and Benjamin Franklin in England. 

The Colony of Virginia was the place, and the year 
1736 the time, of birth to Patrick Henry. His parents 
were in easy circumstances, hut burthened with a nu- 
merous family ! they resided at a country seat to which 
the ambitious name of Mount Brilliant had been given. 
In childhood Patrick HcDry gave little promise of dis- 
tinction. His person is represented as having been coarse, 
his manners extremely awkward, his dress slovenly, and 
his aversion to study invincible. No persuasion could 
bring him either to read or to work.^ At sixteen his 
father gave him means to open a small shop, which failed, 
however, in less than one year. Then he tried a smalt 
farm, and married; then again he entered upon the life 
of a tradesman, but in a few years more was a bankrupt. 
It was at this period that he became acquainfod with Mr. 
Jefferson, afterwards President of the United States. 
" Mr. Henry," says Jefferson, " had a little before broken 
" up his store (shop), or rather it had broken him up, but 
" his misfortunes were not to be traced either in his 
" countenance or conduct. His manners had something 



• Annual Ee^ster, 1765, parti, p. 5a and Dr. Gordon's History 
of the American Bevolntion, vol. i. p. 189. — This emblem and motW 
had been inrented by rranklin many years before with the design of 
unitiBg the Colonies s^ainst the French. See a note by Mr. Sparka 
to his Writings, vol. iii. p. 25. (1863.) 

t SkeU:he3oftheLifeofPatrickHen.7byW.Wirt, p. 6. ed. 1818. 
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" of coarseness in them ; his passion was music, dancing, 
" and pleasantry. He excelled in the laat, and it attached 
" every one to him." 

As a last resource, Patrick Henry now determined to 
make a trial of the law. It cannot be said that his pre- 
paratory studies were unduly arduous, since, as his bio- 
grapher informs US, they were all comprised in the period 
of six weeks.* Under such unpromising circumstances, 
and in the year 1763, he obtained a brief in the long- 
contested cause then raging in Virginia between the 
clergy on the one side, and the legislature on the other, 
as regarding the stipends which the former claimed. On 
this occasion Henry, to tlie astonishment of all who knew 
him, poured forth a strain of such impassioned eloquence 
as not only carried the cause, eontrary to all previous ex- 
pectation, but placed him ever afterwards at the head of 
his profession in the Colony. To this very day, says Mr. 
Wirt^ writing in 1818, the impression remains, and the 
old people of that district think that no higher compliment 
can be p^d to any public speaker than to say of him in 
their homely phrase, " He is almost equal to Patrick 
" when he plead (pleaded) against the parsons." 

The natural eloquence which on this occasion flashed 
forth from the coarse and unlettered Henry, as the spark of 
fire from the flint, continued to distinguish him both as a 
Member of the House of Burgesses at Williamsburg, and 
afterwards as a Member of Congress. He took from the 
first a bold and active part against the pretensions of the 
mother country ; indeed Mr. Jefferson goes so far as to de- 
clare that " Mr. Henry certainly gave the earliest impulse 
" to the ball of revolution." His most celebrated buret 
of oratory, or rather turn of phrase, was in this very year 
1765, when descanting in the House of Burgesses on the 
tyranny of the Stamp Act. "Ciesar — " he cried in a 
voice of thunder and with an eye of fire — " Csesar had 
" his Brutus — Charles the First had his Cromwell — 
" and George the Third " — " Treason ! " here exclaimed 
the Speaker, " Treason ! Treason!" re-echoed from every 
part of the House. Henry did not for an instant falter, 
but fixing his eye firmly on the Speaker, he concluded 

* LifebyWirt^p. 16. 
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his sentence thus " may profit by their example. If 

tliis be treason, make the most of it ! ' 

Indolence and aversion to reading seemed almost as 
natural to Henry's mind as powers of debate. To the 
last he never overcame them. Thus, at his death in 1799 
his books were found to be extremely few, and these too 
consisting chiefly of odd volumes.* But his gift of speech 
was (for his hearers) sufficiently supported by his fiery 
energy, his practical shrewdness, aoid his ever keen glance 
into the feelings and characters of others. Nor were 
these his only claims to his country's favor. He retained 
the mauners and customs of the common people, with 
what his friendly biographer terms " religious caution." — 
" He dressed as plainly as the plainest of them," eon- 
tinuea Mr, Wirt, " ate only their homely fare, and drunk 
" their simple beverage, mixed with them on a footing 
" of the most entire and perfect equality, and conversed 
" with them even in their own vicious and depraved 
"pronunciation."!" By such means he soon acquired and 
long retained a large measure of popularity, and he ap- 
plied himself with zeal and success before any audience, 
and on every occasion which arose, to increase and per- 
petuate the estrangement between the North American 
Colonies and England. 

Dr. Benjamin Franklin is one of those men who have 
made the task of succeeding biographers more difficult 
by having been in part their own. He was born at Boston 
in 1 706, the youngest of ten sons. " My father," he says, 
" intended to devoto me, as the tithe of his sons, to the 
" service of the Church ; " but on further reflection, the 
chains of a College education were thought too burthen- 
some, and young Benjamin became ajourneyman printer. 
From a very early ^e he showed a passionate fondness 
for reading, and mui,h ingenuity in argument, but, as he 
acknowledges, had at fiist contracted a disputatious and 
wrangling turn of conversation I have since observed," 
he says, "that perrons of good sense seldom fall into 
" it, except lawyers University men, and generally men 
" of all sorts who have been bred at Edinburgh." 
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Young Franklin was at firat bound apprentice fo one 
of Lis eider brothers, a printer at Boston ; but some dif- 
ferences arising between tbem, he proceeded to Phila- 
delphia, where he soon obtained employment, and ere 
long set up for himself. His success in life was secured 
by Ma great frugality, industry, and shrewdness. In 
his own words : ■" I spent no time in taverns, games, or 
" frolics of any kind ; reading was the only amusement 
" I allowed myself." His knowledge and shrewdness, — 
great zeal in urging any improvements, and great in- 
genuity in promoting them, — speedily raised him high 
ill the estimation of his fellow-townsmen, and enabled 
him to take a forward part in all the affairs of his pro- 
vince. In England, and indeed all Europe, he became 
celebrated by his experiments and discoveries in Elec- 
tricity. These may deserve the greater credit, when we 
recollect both their practical utility and their unassisted 
progress, — bow much the pointed rods which he intro- 
duced have tended to avert the dangers of lightning, and 
how far removed was Franklin at the time from aU scien- 
tific society, libraries, or patronage,* 

It has also been stated by no leas an authority in science 
than Sir Humphrey Davy, that "the style and manner of 
" Dr. Franklin's publication on Electricity are almost as 
" worthy of admiration as the doctrine it contains." The 
same remark may indeed be applied to all his writings. 
All of tbem are justly celebrated for their clear, plain, 
and lively style, free from every appearance of ar^ but, 
in fact, carefully pointed and nicely poised. In public 
speaking, on the Other hand, be waa much less eminent. 
His last American biographer observes of him, that he 
never even pretended to the accomplishments of an orator 
or debater. He seldom spoke in a deliberative assembly, 
except for some special object, and then only for a few 
minutes at a time. 

As a slight instance of Franklin's humour and shrewd- 
ness in all affairs of common life I may quote the fol- 
lowing : " QoESTiON. I am about courting a girl I have 

* On Che pointed eondaclors of Pranklin sa distinguished fiom Che 
Hunt ones, aee Mr. Nairne'a Easaj in tha Philos. Trans., vol- IjtviiL 
part2., and Lord Mahon'a " Principles of Electricity," London, 1779. 
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" had but little acquaintance with. Hovr shall I come to 
" a knowledge of her faults? Answer. Commend her 
" among her female acquaintance ! " * 

Whether in science and study, or in politics and action, 
the great aim of Franklin's mind was ever practical 
utility. Here again we may quote Sir Humphrey Davy 
as saying of Franklin that he sought rather to make 
Philosophy a useful inmate and servant in the common 
habitations of man, than to preserve her merely as an. 
object of admiration in temples and palaces. Thus also 
in affairs he had a keen eye to his own interest, but like- 
wise a benevolent concern for the public good. Nor was 
he ever indifferent to cases of individual grievance or 
hardship. In the pursuit of his objects, public or private, 
he was, beyond most other men, calm, sagacious, and 
wary ; neither above business nor yet below it ; never 
turned aside from it by flights of fancy nor yet by bursts 
of passion. 

Among the good qualities which we may with just 
cause ascribe to Franklin we cannot number any firm 
reliance on the truths of Revelation. Only five weeks 
before his death we find him express a cold approbation 
of the "system of morals" bequeathed to us by "Jesus of 
" Nazareth." In his Memoirs he declares that he alsvays 
believed in the existence of a Deity and a future stale of 
rewards and punishments, hut he adds that although he 
continued to adhere to his first — the Presbyterian — 
sectj some of its dogmas apjwared to him unintelligible, 
and others doubtful. " I early absented myself from the 
" public assemblies of the sect ; and I seldom attended 
" any public worship; Sunday being my studying day."t 

Such being Franklin's own practice, and such his own 
description of it as to public worship, it seems worthy 
of note that it was be who in the American Convention 
brought forward a motion for daily prayers. " I have 
" lived, Sir," said he, " a long time, and tbe longer I live 
" the more convincing proofs I see of this truth, that 
" God governs in the affairs of men. And if a sparrow 
" cannot fall to tbe ground without his notice, is it pro- 
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" bable that an empire can rise without his aid? " — But 
in spite of this moat earaeat appeal the motion was 
rejected, since, as we are (old, "the Convention, except 
" three or four persons, thought prayers unnecessary."* 

The accomplished American hiographer, by whom this 
last incident is recorded, expresses in the same pass^e 
deep regret that Dr. Franklin did not bestow more atten- 
tion than he seems to have done on the evidences of 
Christianity, And indeed there are several indications 
that he was less well acquainted with points of Christian 
faith and discipline than with almost any other subject. 
One of these indications, and surely a most strange one, 
occurs in the Private Diary which he kept at Passy during 
part of 1784. It appears that two young American 
gentlemen had come over to London with the view of 
entering Holy Orders, bnt that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury refused them Ordination unless they would take 
the Oath of Allegiance. In this dilemma Franklin ac- 
tually applied to the Pope's Nuncio at Paris to ascer- 
tain whether a Roman Catholic Bishop in America might 
not perform the ceremony for them as Protestants, and 
he trftuscribes as remarkable the natural reply ; " The 
" Nuncio says the thing is impossible unless the gentle- 
" men become Roman Catholics." t 

The religious scepticism or indifference of Franklin, 
which his present biographers justly lament, was, how- 
ever, in his own day, a recommendation and a merit with 
the French philosophists. On the other hand, his hostility 
to England endeared him to the French politicians. On 
both these grounds, aa well as from his high scientific 
attainments, he found himself during his residence of 
aeveral years at Paris in no common measure courted, 
flattered, and caressed. A fine verse, one of the noblest 
which modem Latinity can boast, describes him as having 
plucked the lightning from Heaven and the sceptre from 
tyrants. J 

Descending from such lofty flights to the regions of 

* Life bj Mr. JaredSparks, p. 614. 

f Franklins PriTHle Jonraal, July 16. and 17. 1784. 

1 ■' Eripait cieIo fulmen, sceptramqno tyrannia." 

It ia stated in Mr. Sparka's Life of Franklin, that this line " was 
" first applied to him by Tnrgot." (p. 421, note.) The oripoal hin^ 
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sober reality, we may observe that Franklin in his later 
years, and especially in France, adopted to a great extent 
the Quaker garb. He laid aside the huge wig which he 
used to wear in England, and allowed his long white hair 
to flow down nearly to his shoulders. His clothes were 
of the plainest cut and of the dunnest colour. The 
Parisians of that period, ever swayed hy external im- 
pressions, were greatly struck with, and in their writings, 
frequently refer to, his venerable aspect, and they com- 
pared him by turns to all the sages of antiquity. It ia 
also probable that his Quaker-like attire may have tended 
to invest him in their estimation with the other attributes 
which they assigned to the ideal Quaker character, as 
simplicity, guilelessness, inviolable truth. 

Dr. Franklin married early, and had several children, 
hut one only of his sons, bom out of wedlock, grew up to 
man's estate. That son afterwards became Governor of 
New Jersey for the King, and continued steady through- 
out the war to the Eoyal cause. He died in London at 
the close of 1813, in the receipt of a pension from the 
British Government. His son, William Temple Franklin, 
expired without issue, but the posterity of Dr. Franklin 
continues, and is numerous, in the female line. 

however, was probably derived from Manilius (Astroo. lib. i. 
vers. ]IM.), where the poet says of Epicurus -. 

" Eripuitque Jovi folmen, viresque tonandi." 
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CHAPTER XLrV. 



At nearly tLe same period that the Stamp Act was 
passing into law, the monarch ivho had sanctioned it 
became dangeroualj ill. The immediate cause was an 
humour which had appeared on his face, and which being, 
as is thought* unskilfully repelled, settled on his breast. 
His illness was said to be cough and fever, and at first 
probably was so. But it is certain that there were also 
symptoms of that mental malady which, unhappily re- 
curring on three subsequent occasions, clouded His Ma^ 
jesty's career,* At the time, however, this fact was not 
known to the public at large, nor even in any degree 
suspected or surmised, but was confined to the nearest 
and most intimate circle in attendance on the Royal 
Person. 

No sooner had the King recovered than he gave a 
token of his usual good sense and right feeling by himself 
propounding to his Ministers the question of a Regency. 
His eldest son, the heir apparent, was not yet fully three 
years of age. His own illness might return, and might 
be fatal Parliament ought not to postpone legislation 
until the necessity for it drew nigh, nor yet to rely im- 
plicitly upon the prospect of early reports of any Boyal 
illness in the Gazettes or Court Circulars, of which it has 
been said that they never contain substantially more than 
three announcements touching the health of Kings : — 
His Majesty is a little indisposed. — His Majesty is 
better. — His Majesty is dead. 

There is not the smallest reason to suppose that the 
King had in view any other Regent than the Queen. 
But his desire was that he might be authorized to name 

■ See the statement, alleging " the best antborily," and agqiibccl 
to Mr. Croker (Qnarterlj Review, Na cxxxL p. 240.), and the note 
of Mr. Adolphns in the recent, bnt not in tlie first, edition of tus H' 
tory (yoLi. p. 175.)- 
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from time to time by an instrument in writing any 
person that he pleased. Mr. Grenville, according to his 
own statement in his Private Diary, much disapproved 
of this discretionary power ; nevertheless he agreed to 
forward it to the utmost of his strength in the House of 
Commons. Thus at a meeting with his principal col- 
leagues it was agreed to propose to Parliament that the 
power of appointment should l>e vested in the King, but 
limited to " either the Queen or any other person of the 
" Royal Family usually residing in Great Britain." Such 
accordingly were the words in which on the 24th of 
April the Kiog laid the suggestion before both Houses 
in a Speech from the Throne, Both Houses in reply 
sent him Addresses, full of fervent loyalty, — and perhaps 
something more than loyalty. " We contemplate with 
" admiration," say the Commons, " that magnanimity 
"which enables Your Majesty to look forward with a 
"cool composure of thought to an event which, when- 
" ever it shall please God to permit it, must overwhelm 
"your loyal subjects with the bitterest distraction of 

When, however, the Bill founded on the very words of 
the Royal recommendation was brought into the House 
of Lords, a doubt arose as to what was meant by the 
" Eoyal Family." It then appeared that the Ministers 
with most unpardonable negligence had failed to clear 
up this point among themselves. It was found that the 
Lord Chancellor and the Duke of Bedford differed in 
opinion as to whether that term did or did not include 
the Princess Dowager of Wales. The Duke, on being 
asked the question in the House of Lords, replied that 
he looked upon the Eoyal Family to be only those in the 
order of succession one after another, — a definition in 
which he was zealously supported by his colleague, 
Halifax. This strange technical quibble — to declare 
that the King's parent did not belong to the King's 
family — can only be matched from a work of fiction of 
the same period, Tristram Shandy, where the bantering 
author lays it down as the opinion of the gravest school- 
men that the mother is not of kin to her own child." 

» Tristram Shandy, ToLui. p. 228. ed.l775. Ha quulcs a saving 
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Such a doctrine was not likely to pass without debate. 
Lord Mansfield said mysteriously that he had his own 
private thoughts who are and who are not of the Royal 
Family, but that he did not choose to declare them. 
The question being resumed next day, Ix)rd Chancellor 
Henley, not long since created Earl of Northington, 
publicly avowed his opinion as directly opposite to the 
Duke of Bedford's.* Amidst so much of doubt and 
contradiction it became indispensable that the persona 
intended should be more clearly designated in the Bill. 
It was then that Lord Halifax, eager to put himself for- 
ward in this business, harried to the King, and assured 
him on the part of the Cabinet that if the name of his 
mother should be inserted, the House of Commons would 
in all probability strike it out. Far better therefore, 
urged Halifax, with a view to save the honour of Hia 
Majesty and of Her Royal Highness, that the Ministers 
should anticipate the insult, and themselves in the first 
instance omit her name. The young monarch taken 
unawares, and struck with painful surprise, answered 
mildly : " I will consent if it will satisfy my people." 
Armed with the consent obtained under such pretences, 
Halifax hastened back to the House of Peers. There, 
alleging the King's permission, he proposed words to 
limit the persons who should be capahle of the Regency 
to the Queen and to all the descendants of the late King 
usually resident in England. Thus did he exclude the 
Princess Dowager and the Princess Dowager alone ! 
Thus did be seek to stigmatize by Act of Parliament the 
mother of his Sovereign ! 

With such alterations the Regency Bill went through 
the House of Lords. But not many hours elapsed ere 
the King felt in its full force the insult offered to his 
parent, and bitterly complained of Lord Hahfax for 

of the leameiJ Baldus ; " Mater noji nvmsratv.r inter con^iigiilneos." 
But Steme carries the argament one alep further ; " Since Mrs. 
" Shandj the mother k iiolhing at all akin W him, — and since the 
" mother's side is the sureBt, — Mr. Shandy of contso is still less than 
" nothing 1 " 

• H. Walpole to the Earl ofHertford, Mays. 1765. and Memoirs 
of George in., voLiLp.llS.i t« be eareftilly compared ivith Mr. 
Gr«nTille's Dialy. 
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having surprised his acquiescence. In one inlerview 
with Lord Mansfield His Majesty was moved even to a 
burst of tears. He strongly urged Mr. Grenville to 
propose the reinstatement of the name in the House of 
Commons. Grenville, however, was deaf to the King's 
entreaties ; the utmost he would promise was to give 
way if he should be pressed by others. Meanwhile the 
friends of the Princess Dowager, political and personal, 
were filled with indignation, and determined, though 
unbidden, to make a, stand in her hehalf. One of these, 
Mr. Morton, the Chief Justice of Chester, made a formal 
motion to replace in the Bill as before the House of 
Commons the name of Her Royal Highness. George 
Grenville in m«ch perplexity looked to the members of 
the Opposition for rescue, weil knowing how much they 
hated the Princess, But he forgot that they hated the 
Prime Minister stiU more. Enjoying his confusion, and 
determined to increase it, they either walked out of the 
House, or sat StiU acquiescing in Morton's motion. Thus 
Grenville was reduced to stammer fortli that he had 
hoped the words inserted by Lord Halifax would be 
universally acceptable, — thought there had been au- 
thority for the omission, but found that there was not, — 
and now would readily concur in any mark of respect to 
the mother of his Sovereign. In his letter to the King 
the same evening he takes merit to himself for having, 
as he says, " followed as nearly as I could the idea which 
"your Majesty jKiinted out to me."* A small number 
of Members stiU continued to object, but on dividing 
could muster no more than thirty-seven. In the result, 
therefore, the name of Her Eoyal Highness, which the 
King had been assured could not fail, if retained, to be 
struck out, was, on the contrary, by an immense and 
overwhelming majority reinstated. 

In the whole of this strange transaction — "the vertigo 
" of the Regency Bill," as it is aptly termed by Burke \, 
— the Ministers seem to have wholly neglected — it 
might almost be said that they betrayed — the dignity 

• Letter, May 9, 
t Observations 
P.1S6. ed. 1815. 
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and honour of the Crown. Their affront upon the 
Princess Dowager was as gross and pubhc as it was 
undeserved. There were indeed rumours and whispers 
against her fame, but these, as probably false and cer- 
tainly unproved, it behoved the King's Servajits to dis- 
regard and to defy; and next to the Queen herself no 
member of the Eoyal House then living appeared so fit 
for the post of Regent as the person whom it was at- 
tempted to exclude from it,— the grandmother of the 
infant Prince. But throughout this business party 
grudges and resentments, and, above all, jealousy of 
Lord Bute, with whom Bedford and Halifax especially 
were now at variance, seemed to be the aU- absorbing, 
the paramount considerations. 

The King himself, most justly grieved and offended, a 
few days afterwards opened his heart to his uncle of 
Cumberland, and besought advice and aid to rid him of 
hia Ministers. His early dreams of governing without 
party, or of moulding every party to his will, — his re- 
sentment against the pride of Pitt standing singly, — his 
aversion to the confederacy of the great Whig houses, — 
all these seemed by comparison to vanish into air. To 
every mind, unless to the very greatest, the present evil 
ever seems the most intolerable. Nor were other causes 
wanting to swell the Eoyal displeasure. His Majesty, 
though always willing and ready for business, disliked 
(as who does not?) long speeches out of season; and 
grievously lamented the well-iaformed, but verbose and 
ill-timed, eloquence of Grenviile. " When," — such were 
the King's own words to Ixird Bute, — " he has wearied 
"me for two hours, he looks at bis watch to see if he 
"may not tire one for an hour more."* Besides such 
ill-timed eloquence, he had also to complain of ill-judged 
economy. Grenviile had refused His Majesty a grant 
of 20,000t for the purchase of the ground behind the 
gardens which the King had made at Buckingham 
House ; thus the ground remaining in other hands, a 
new row of houses speedily sprung up, the present Gtros- 
venor Place, to overlook the Sovereign and his family in 
their daily walks. 

• Lord Orford'8 Memoirj of George HI, voL ii. p. 160. 
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But besides these more personal considerations, and 
looking mainly as Greorge the Third ever did, or meant 
to do, to the welfare of the country, His Majesty could 
not fail to observe an uneasy feeling, a sullen resentment, 
which had arisen, no doubt, under Lord Bute, hut which 
had grown, if not by Grenville's fault, at least during 
Grenville's administration. At this time also there was 
anotlier special cause of animosity. On the very day 
that the Regency Bill passed there came up for discussion 
in tie Lords a measure which had been carried through 
the Commons with little notice ; it was for imposing as 
high duties on Italian siiks as were paid on the French, 
The ground alleged was that the French sent their silks 
to Genoa and Ijeghorn, and there entered them as Italian 
merchandize ; but the real object seems to have been to 
obtain, so far as possible, a total prehibition of foreign 
silks. The Duke of Bedford made a speech against this 
Bill; no Peer rese to defend its and it was thrown 
out Its rejection, however, was keenly resented by the 
Spitalfields weavers, whose trade was at this period 
lajigTiishing, and of whom a large proportion were un- 
employed.* On the day ensuing about three or four 
thousand of these poor men went very quietly and un- 
armed to Richmond to petition the King for redress. 
Finding him gone to a review at Wimbledon they 
followed him there. His Majesty told them he would do 
all that was in his power to relieve them, and they re- 
turned home well pleased and quite peaceable. But on 
the afternoon of the next day they appeared at Whitehall 
in unruly numbers, carrying red and black flags, and 
shouting forth invectives against the Peers. They 
stopped several of their Lordships' coaches ; amongst 
others, the Chancellor's, and asked him if he had been 
against the Bill. He stoutly told them, Yes. They 
were abashed at his firmness, and said, they hoped he 
would do justice. Hereplied: "Always and every- 
" where J and whoever does need fear nothing!" The 



• We are told by a contemporary of their " paUid looks and 
" emaciatetl carcases," The Dakc of Bedford's speech conceruing 
them is aecused of" uncommon harshness." (Annual Blister, 1765, 
partL p. 41.) 
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Duke of Bedford was however, as may be supposed, the 
principal object of their anger. When his coach ap- 
peared it was hissed and pelted, and a large stone which 
was flung into it, not only cut the Duke's hand which he 
had raised to protect himself, but bruised him on the 

But this was not all. The Duke received intelligence 
that on the evening of next Friday (May the 17th) his 
own dwelling (Bedford House on the north side of 
Eloomsbury Square) would be attacked by the rabble. 
Accordingly he provided an adequate garrison, friends 
and dependents in great numbers, and soldiers both horse 
and foot. The rioters did appear at the time expected, 
and began to pull down the wall of the court, but the 
great gates being thrown open, while the Eiot Act was 
read, the party of cavalry sallied out and rode round 
Bloomsbury Square slashing and trampling on the mob 
and putting them to flight. Some wounds were inflicted, 
but no lives were lost. In the meantime another body of 
rioters had passed to the back of the house, and were 
forcing their way through the garden, when they also 
were dispersed by the fortunate arrival of a fresh detach- 
ment of flfty horse. Nevertheless the Duke and his 
company kept watch all night, while the neighbouring 
coffee-houses were thronged with idlers who with great 
indifference sent from time to time to hear how the siege 
went on. The baffled weavers vented their rage that 
night on the windows, which they demolished, of Carr, a 
fashionable mercer who dealt in French silks, but tliey 
refrained from any fmrther outr^e. 

On the Sunday which followed, Horace Walpole — 

from whose vivid and minute description these particulars 

are mwnly drawn — went to compliment their Graces of 

Bedford, as did moat of their acquaintance, upon their 

escape. " I found," says he, " the square crowded, but 

chiefly with persons led by curiosity. As my elmriot 

had no coronets I was received with huzzas, but when 

the horses turned to enter the c^urt dirt and stones were 

tl rown at t When the gates opened I was surprised 

With the most martial appearance. The horse-guards 

were drawn ip in the court, and many officers and 

gentlemen were walking about as on the platform of a 
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" regular citadel. The whole house was open, and knots 
" of the same kind were in every room. When I came to 
" the Duchess and lamented the insult they had suffered, 
" she replied with warmth and acrimony that the mob had 
" been^ set on by Lord Bute."* Other persona no less 
clear-sighted and impartial were quite sure that the real 
iostigators were the friends of Wilkes. Others again- 
some men grown grey in faction and cabala— could not 
repress a sigh that so promising an instrument of mischief 
was not wielded by themselves. Thus did Lord Holland 
whisper to a friend : " What an artful man might do with 
" these moba ! " Finally, however, the resentment of the 
suifering weavers was appeased without further dis- 
turbance by a seasonable subscription for their present 
relief, and an association amongst the principal silk mer- 
cers to revoke all the orders they had given for foreign 
manufactures.')' 

Such was the state of public affdrs which the King had 
to lay before the Duke of Cumberland. The Duke in Ins 
retired position and with his ruined health had nothing 
either to gain or to lose by any change of Government. 
But he had a high and strong sense of duty to the Crown, 
and when thus earnestly called on by his Royal nephew 
would not shrink from the task, however troublesome and 
thankless, of mediating to form a new administration. 
He sent an express to summon Lord Temple from Stowe, 
and himself repaired to visit the Great Commoner at 
Hayes. Meanwhib the King, without awaiting the result 
of his uncle's endeavours, intimated to GrenvilJe with 
sufficient clearness, and with reference to the end of the 
Session, which was now close at hand, that he intended 
some change in the future conduct of his affairs. 

These tidings rapidly spread, and public expectation 
was wound up to the highest pitch. We may gather what 
were the feelings at the time from the private letter of a 
man stiU young and little known, hut destined to become 
the first philosophical statesman of his own, or perhaps of 

* Memoirs, ToLii. p. 168. We learn from Mr. Grenrille that the 
Diike of Bedford had with great passion said the same thiEg to His 
Majesty. (Diary, May 19. 1765.) 

f Auoual HcgistfiT, I7G5, parti, p. 42, 
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any age. On the 18th of May Edmund Burke wrote as 

follows to Mr. Flood ; " Nothing but an intractable spirit 

in your friend Pitt can prevent a most admirable and 

lasting system (of administration) from being put 

together, and this crisis will show whether pride or 

patriotism be predominant in his character. For you 

may be assured, he has it now in his power to come into 

" the service of his country upon any plan of politics he 

chooses to dictate, with great and honourable terms to 

himself and every friend he has in the world, and with 

such a strength of power as will be equal to anything 

but absolute despotism over King and kingdom, A few 

days win show whether he will take this part, or con- 

" tinue on his back at Hayes talking fustian," • This 

letter proves how large was the reliance which the nation 

at that time placed on Pitt, and how vast the consequent 

power that he wielded. It likewise denotes that the 

pompous and inflated style which may still be traced 

throughout his correspondence, and which no doubt also 

appeared in his less familiar conversation, did not even 

then escape the criticism of at least the discerning few. 

It was found, however, that Pitt did not " talk fustian " 
when the chief Prince of the Blood Eoyal attended his 
leisure and entered his sick-room at Hayes. His tone 
might be lofty, bnt it was not intractable, and his state- 
ments as to measures were clear and plain. He made 
three principal demands : Condemnation of General War- 
rants for the future ; Eeatoration of officers dismissed on 
political grounds ; Alliance with Protestant Powers to 
balance the new Family Compact between France and 
Spain. The first article, said the Duke, would be ac- 
corded ; the King himself had named the second ; the 
third would be most subject to difficulty. As to appoint- 
ments, Pitt was resolved that if he took office the states- 
man who was at this time the highest in his confidence — 
Chief Justice Pratt — should become Lord Chancellor; 
a scheme by no means welcome to the Court. On the 
other hand, the Court desired, as before, that the Earl of 
Northumberland might be placed at tbe head of the 
Treasury ; and to that proposal Pitt, as before, demurred. 

• Printed in Prior'a Life of Burke, p. 81. 
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It seems probable that these difficulties might Lave been 
overcome, since sooner than fail the Duke was willing to 
offer Pitt almost carte blanche. But it was observed 
that from the moment Lord Temple arrived, and had an 
opportunity of conversing with Pitt, the embarrassment 
and reserve of the latter visibly increased. 

Pitt's intention had been to nominate Temple as First 
Iiord of the Treasury ; but not only did Temple reject the 
brilliant prize, he used every exertion to dissuade Pitt also 
from engaging. To explain this strange phenomenon in 
a man so ambitious as the Lord of Stowe, it must be men- 
tioned that as it chanced he was then on the point of con- 
cluding a reconciliation with his brother George. It was 
now, it would seem, his vifish that the family union might 
be perfected, and that " the three brothers," as Temple, 
Grenville, and the husband of their sister were commonly 
called, might form a ministry of their own, neither lean- 
ing upon Lord Bute and the Tories, nor yet upon the 
great Whig Dukes. It is probable that Pitt was not at 
all convinced by Temple's reasoning. He must have felt 
that in rejecting the overtures of the Duke of Cumberland 
he was foregoing a noble opportunity of good to the public 
and of glory to himself. But, on the other part, he could 
not be unmindful of the ancient obligations, personal and 
even pecuniary *, which he owed to Temple. Could he 
jn honour begin his new administration by a breach with 
the only colleague who had adhered to him at the close of 
the former, — a breach, too, founded solely on the recon- 
ciliation of that colleague with their common brother, 
George Grenville? To feelings such as these we may 
presume Pitt yielded, but yielded with regret When he 
took leave of Temple after the decision he mournfully re- 
peated to him some lines from Virgil to imply ; " Brother, 
" you have ruined us all ! " f 

It is remarkable that at nearly the same juncture Gren- 
ville in a long discourse announced to the King that poli- 

• Sue voLiv. of this History, p. 57., and ita Appendix, p. xvi. 

■f " Extinxti ma, lequo, soror, popnlamque, patresque 

" Sidonios, urbemque tnam ! " 
.aineid, lib. iv. ler. 682. lord Orford's Memoirs of George IIL 
(vol. iL p; 1 74.) are fully confirmed by a passage in Wilkes's Letwrs 
to Humphrey Cotes (Corresp., yoL ii. p. 2 18.). 
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tics apart, and so far as private friendship was concerned, 
lie had become reconciled with Lord Temple. The King 
answered drily, and with a well-timed allusion to Lord 
Bute : " I do not trouble myself about the friendships of 
" others, and wish nobody would about mine!" 

The Dake of Cumberland, though disheartened at Pitt's 
refusal to treat, did not on that account immediately re- 
linquish his commission. Other expedients were tried, or 
at least were talked of. It was suggested that Lord Lyttle- 
ton might be placed at the head of the Treasury, but 
Lyttleton himself with much good sense declined to engage 
in so unpromising a scheme.* The able were not willing, 
and the willing were not able, to serve, and thus in spite 
of Newcastle's tears and wailings no new Government 
could be formed. "With bitter mortification the King 
found himself compelled to announce to his old Ministers 
that he intended to retain them in his service. 

Grenville and Bedford, however, thinking that they had 
gained the vantage-ground, met the King's announcement 
by four fresh demands. The original minute of these is 
still preserved among the papers of the former.f First, 
would His Majesty promise to allow no further share or 
participation in his councils to Lord Bute? Secondly, 
would he dismiss Lord Bute's brother, Mr. James Staart 
Mackenzie^ from the office of Privy Seal of Scotland, and 
from the management of Scottish afiiurs ? Thirdly, would 
he dismiss Lord Holland from the office of Paymaster? 
Fourthly, would he appoint Lord Granby Commander-in- 
Chief? This last demand might have for its pretext and 
justification the disturbed state of the country, but at the 
same time it had for its tendency, and no doubt also for 
its object, to dispari^e and insult the Duke of Cumberland. 
To Mr. Mackenzie the King had formerly pledged his 
word that he might ret^n his place for life. The King 
felt, however, that he ought not for the sake of one private 

" Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Lyttleton, vol. iL p. 678. 
ed. 1S45. 

f Minute, at a Mee^ng at Mr. Grenville's in Downmg Street, May 
22. 1765. There were present only tlic Lord Chancellor, the Dake 
of Bedford, Jjord Halifax, Lord Sandwich, and Mr. Grenville huneelf. 
Th^ agreed also to a fifth demand, but this was rather prospective, 
pointing to the future selection of a Lord Lienten^it. 
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gentleman to run the risk of plunging the whole realm, 
into confusion ; and he knew that under such urgent cir- 
cumstances Mr. Mackenzie himself would be willing to 
forego his pretensions.* 

These terms — for terms they were, though Grenville 
called them only points or questions, — received from the 
King no immediate answer. On the same evening, how- 
ever, he sent again for Grenville, and bade him carry to 
his brother Ministers the Eoyal reply. He declared him- 
self ready to yield on all other points, but struggled hard 
against the dismissal of Mr. Mackenzie and the appoint- 
ment of Lord Granby. Nevertheless, on another con- 
sultation, the Ministers resolved to stand firm on both ; 
accordingly they carried through the former point, and 
they relinquished the latter only at Lord Granby's own 
desire and request. The King, as he surrendered, said at 
last, referring to Mr, Mackenzie's case ; " I see that I 
" must jaeld ; I do it for the good of my people." 

Thus had the King bent his neck to the yoke ; the iron 
had entered into his souL His wounded feelings were 
shown by clouded looks to Grenville and Bedford ; hy 
smiles and gracious words to their opponents. He invited 
to Court the young Duke of Devonshire, a stripling of 
seventeen, who came attended by his uncles, and was 
welcomed as the son of a friend. Grenville and Bedford, 
both men of angry passions, both deeming that the King 
had now no resource beyond themselves, resented not less 
deeply this conduct of their Sovereign, and resolved to 
make him feel their power. The Duke said that he was 
determined, before he left town in the summer, to have an 
explanation with His Majesty. Accordingly, on the 12th 
of June, not three weeks from the previous discussions, 
Bedford entered the King's apartment, and after taking 
his orders on some current business, addressed. to him an 
elaborate speech from notes which he had ready prepared, 
and appears to have held in his hand. His Grace com- 
plMned of the kindness shown to the enemies of the pre- 

* See a private letter from Mr. Mackondc to Sir A. Milcliell, 
printed in the notes to the Chatham Papurs, voLii. p. 312. Sir Denis 
Le Marchant observes that " he was a very amiable man, ana no ob- 
"jectionwoseverraieedtoliim beyond his relationehip to Lord Bate," 
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sent administration, — inveighed against Lord Bute, " this 
" favourite," as lie presumed to call him to his Master, — 
and, above ail, ventured to question whether, as respected 
Lord Bute, the King had kept his own Eoyal word. The 
King, in deep displeasure, listened, nevertheless, with 
calmness and composure to this long harangue ; he spoke 
a few words in the course of it, denying that he had, as 
was imputed to him, again consulted Lord Bute, hut at 
the close he merely bowed as a sign that he desired to be 
left alone.' 

Thus upbraided, thus set at defiance by one at least of 
his own official servants, and determined to bear them no 
longer, the King again applied to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and the Duke of Cumberland again applied to Pitt. 
On this occasion the Great Commoner, being at last nearly 
free from gout, came to town, and had. an interview of 
about tliree hours' duration with His Majesty. Every- 
thing he asked was agreed to, especially a close alliance, 
if possible, with Prussia, an abolition of General Warrants 
for the future, a repeal of the Cyder impost, and a change 
in the American taxation. f On these terms Pitt declared 
himself ready to undertake the direction of affairs, if others 

• On Ihe details of this interview compare Walpole's Corre- 
spondeni^ with Mane (June 26. 1765), his Memoirs (ToLii. p. 182.), 
and a letter from the Dote of Bedford to his nephew of Marlborough, 
Jnnc 13- 1766. (Bedford Papers, vol. iii. p. 286.) These three ac- 
counts, although two are by lie same hand, are far from agreeing 



is pliun trom Ihis letter that the Doke had no intention, as Walpolo 
alleges, lo insult (he King, and was unconscions of having done so. 
Yet such was certainly tie public impression and belief at the time 
(see Burke's Works, ToLiL p. 156. ei 1815), and from the Duke's 
warm temper he was by no means unlikely to oterstep the bounds 
proposed to himself in his notes. Even according to his own state- 
ment it appears that he presumed to ask the King whether " this (the 
Eoyat) "promise had been kept?" — a most offensive question 
enrely, had it even been addressed to an eqnal or inferior. 

t Private Diary of Mr. Grenville, June 26. I7fi5. These lerma 
were repeated by the King to the Chancellor, and by the Chancellor 
to Grenville. — In the Memoirs of Eockingham by Lord Albe- 
marle, vol I p. 185— 203., maybesoen a narrative of the negotiations 
through the Duke of Cumberland, written by His Royal Highness 
himsetf. It is very full and exact, but breaks off abmpUy in the 
midst of the second interview withPitt^ (1853.) 
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would embark with him. He named Lord Temple for the 
Treasury, and the Duke of Grafton with himself as Se- 
cretaries of State. Accordingly an express was sent for 
the Lord of Stowe, to whom three days afterwards the 
King gave an audience in presence of Pitt. There Pitt 
once more expressed his willingness to accept office, but 
Temple peremptorily refused, saying, that he had " & 
" delicacy which must always remain a secret." Pitt 
would not take part without him, and thus the negotiation 
ended. — When afterwards referring to it, and speaking 
of Temple's desertion, Pitt in one of his striking phrases 
termed it " an amputation." And to one of his friends 
in a letter hitherto unpublished he wrote as follows : " All 
" is now over as to me, and by a fatality I did not expect ; 
" I mean Lord Temple's refusing to take his share with 
" me in the undertaking. We set out to-morrow morn- 
" ing for Somersetshire, where I propose, if I find the 
" place tolerable, to pass not a little of the rest of my 
" days."* To Burton Pynsent he accordingly repaired, 
selling soon afterwards his house at Hayes to Mr. Thomas 
Walpole, a merchant in London, and a son of the elder 
Horace, Lord Walpole of Wolterton. 

Pitt being thus for the present out of the question, the 
Duke of Cumberland had nest recourse te the confederacy 
of the great Whig Houses. Several of the best heads in 
that party were against attempting to form a Government 
miless in combination vrith Pitt, but the old Duke of New- 
castle was, as usual, whimpering for ofBce, and his eager- 
ness prevailed. At a meeting of their principal men it 
was agreed to put forward as their leader the Marquis of 
Eockingham, and to this arrangement, strangely as it 
sounded, neither the Duke of Cumberland nor the King 
made any objection. His Majesty was indeed no longer 
in a condition to cavil or dispute as to terms. Thus the 
Marquis of Eockingham, was named First Lord of the 
Treasury. The new Secretaries of State were the Duke 
of Grafton and General Conway, — Greneral Conway so 
lately dismissed with every feeling of anger, with every 
eign of ignominy, and now not only recalled but intended 
for the lead of the House of Commons! The Earl of 

• To CounWsi Stanhope, July 20. 1785, Appendix. 
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Northington continued ChanceHor. The Duke of New- 
castle was soothed with the Privy Seal.* Another by- 
gone statesman, the nearly octogenarian Earl of Winehel- 
sea, became President of the Council. The Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer was bestowed on Mr. William Dowdes- 
well, hitherto a stranger to office, but a well informed and 
active country gentleman. 

The new Government thus formed and installed on the 
13th of July was beyond all question respectable in its 
character, iair and upright in its views. But consisting 
as it did in part of worn-out veterans, and in part of raw 
recruits, it held out little promise of stability whenever 
it should come to foe tried in the ordeal of Parliamentary 
debate. " It is a jumble," writes Lord Chesterfield, " of 
" youth and caducity which cannot be efficient." f — "It 
" is a mere lute-string administration," — cried Charles 
Townshend, who, by the way, however, retained his 
place in it aa Paymaster of the Forces; — "it is pretty 
" summer wear, hut it will never stand the winter ! " 

Conscious of their weakness the new Ministers were 
from the first most eager to propitiate and gratify Pitt. 
His confidential friend, Chief-Justice Pratt, was immedi- 
ately raised to the Peeri^e by the title of Camden. His 
confidential law-agent, Mr. Nuthall, was immediately 
appointed to the lucrative office of Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury. Pitt nevertheless continued cold and unbending. 
He called himself only " a Somersetshire by-stander ; " 
but he desired it to be publicly known that this new ad- 
ministration had not been formed with his advice or con- 
Above all, he expressed displeasure at the 
of the Duke of Newcastle. "Claremont," — 
thus he wrote in August, — " could not be to me an 
" object of confidence or expectation of a solid system for 
" the public good according to my notion of it." J 

The accession of the Duke of Newcastle need not have 

* " The Dnke of Newcastle gare np hie claim to that post (iha 
" Treasury) reluctantly, though most of his own friends felt that his 

" adTanoecl age rendered hun inadecioate t« fill it To keep 

" him in good humour the patronage of the Charch was added to tbu 
"PritySoaL" Dnke of Grafton's MS. Memoirs. 

+ To his Bon, August 17. 1765. 

X Letter to ttie Duke of Gratton, August 21. 1765. 
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caused displeasure, nor have seemed important in any 
eyes, except his own, if the chief of the new administra- 
tion had heen a man of adequate ahility and vigour. 
Charles, Marquia of Rockingham, was at this time-thirtj- 
five years of age. His paternal name was Watson, but 
in the female line he was a descendant of the great Lord 
Strafford, and inherited the honours of Wentworth. Horse- 
racing was his early passion and pursuit. He afterwards 
became a Lord of the Bedchamber, and was thought 
perfectly well fitted for that post. When in 1763 an 
idea was first entertained of appointing hira to a high 
political office the King expressed his surprise, " for I 
" thought," said His Majesty, " I had not two men in my 
"Bedchamber of less parts than Lord Kockingham." • 
Indeed everything about him bore the stamp of the 
tamest mediocrity, except only his estate, .which was 
extremely large and fine. On the merits of that estate 
his panegyrists were frequently compelled to rely. One 
of them, in relating his appointment as Prime Slinister, 
bids us recollect " his Lordship's great interest in the 
" public welfare, in quality of one of the greatest land- 
" holders in England." "f In the House of Lords, even 
as the leader of a party, he could seldom be persuaded or 
provoked to rise. One night, after Lord Sandwich had 
been plying him in vain with much raillery and eloquence, 
liord Gower could not forbear to whisper, " Sandwich, 
"how could you worry the poor dumb creature so?" 
On the otber hand. Lord Rockingham had clear good 
sense and judgment, improved by the transaction of busi- 
ness. His character was without a stain, marked by 
probity and honour, by fidelity to his engagements, and 
by attachment to his friends. 

Such was the man whom the Whig party of 1765 
selected from their ranks for their leader. Such was the 
man to whom they continued their allegiance in every 
variety of fortune during eighteen years. The selection 
might surprise us more were it not in some measure 
characteristic of that party. Since parties were formed 

* Lord Otford's Memoirs of George in., vol i. p.sai. ■ 

t Annua] Begisiei, 1769, part L p. 44. ; no dmbt (hwi the pen of 
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anew, though under the old names, early in the reign of 
George the Third, it has been the boast of the Tories 
that with them family and fortune have been no neces- 
sary qualities of leadership, — that many an esquire of no 
ancient lineage, or a younger son of no broad domains, 
and relying on no merits save his own, has been with 
joyful assent raised far above the heads of the wealthiest 
and proudest among them. The same boast, at least not 
to the same degree, could scarcely perhaps be made by 
their opponents. We find the Whigs most frequently 
prefer for chiefs the i-okphvro-genets, as the Byzantines 
might have termed them, — men bom and bred in purple, 
— the Marquis of Rockingham or the Duke of Portland, 
or, in our own times, Lord Althovp, — men no doubt of 
irreproachable charactor, public and private, and of ex- 
cellent plain sense, but still without one single ray of 
eloquence or spark of genius. " Thoughts that breathe 
" and words that burn " have been far less sought in the 
selection than high-sounding titles and rich acres. Above 
all, it seemed to be imagined that a certain small cluster 
of great houses, as the original Whig Junta, should have 
the first choice of honours and employments. Whether 
such a system has always wrought injury I will not 
undertake to say. But sure I am that it must often have 
inflicted pain. How mwst, for example, the heart of Sir 
Jamea Mackintosh have swelled within him when after 
long time and trials he saw his party at last attain to 
office, — when only a small nook at the India Board 
was assigned to that veteran friend and chief of many 
years, — when the Cahinet-door close shut against himself 
was opened wide from time to time to men who might 
have been his children, and who should have been his 
pupils, — the sons or the sons-in-law, the cousins or the 
nephews, of the Ruling Families ! 

Reverting to the early years of George the Third, let 
us rapidly glance at the state of parties as it then 
appeared. AH party-cries had been hushed during the 
splendid administration of Pitt ; at its close they were 
raised again. The previous names of Whig and Tory 
re-appeared, hut no longer with the previous principles 
and views. Even the keenest of the Tories had ceased to 
dreiun of a foreign Pretender ; their loyalty waa fixed on 
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the reigning Sovereign; their aim was not, as In by- 
gone years, to subvert, but, on the contrary, to secure 
against any shock or change, the settled order of things. 
As a party, however, they were not as yet fully formed; 
they had then few statesmea in their ranks, and their in- 
fluence was felt in the division rather than in the debate. 
— The Whigs of 1763, no longer the Whigs of King 
William or Queen Anne, may be justly termed the founders 
of that distinguished party which bears their name at the 
present day. But they were split into sections, and it 
was between these sections, rather than between Whigs 
and Tories, that the battle for office raged. The Eock- 
inghams and the Bedforda, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Grenville, 
all equally called themselves good Whigs, all would 
equally have declared that they never had been, that they 
never could be, Tories, Yet these were the chiefs of 
warring parties and of rival administrations. Such a, 
schism in the Whig party of those times has sorely grieved 
the Whig writers otour own. . Several of these gentle- 
men appear to have begun their labours with the pleasant 
predetermination that any Cavendish, any Eussell, any 
Wentworth, whom they met with, must have been of 
course a patriot and a sage. Deep is their sorrow, dire 
their perplexity, when they find, as in 1765, these patriots 
and sages arrayed on opposite sides, turning eaeh other 
out of office, and bandying the fiercest invectives and the 
least complimentary epithets ! 

It was at this period and under such a condition of 
parties that rival Clnbs for politics were formed, and rose 
into great vogue and importance. Under Lord Bute the 
Ministerial Club, as it was at first termed, used to meet 
at the Cocoa Tree Tavern, from which it soon derived 
its name. Gibbon has given a lively account of it in his 
Journal for November 1762 : " It affords every evening 
" a sight truly English. Twenty or thirty perhaps of the 
" first men in the kingdom in point of fashion and fortune 
" supping at little tables covered with a napkin, in the 
" middle of a coffee-room, upon a bit of cold meat or a 
" sandwich, and drinking a glass of punch. At present 
" we are full of King's Councillors and Lords of the Bed- 
" chamber, who, having jumped into the Ministry, make 
" a very singular medley of their old principles and 
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" language with their modem ones." * About a year 
from [hat time the Opposition, seeing the advantages of 
such a combination, established a Club of their own at 
another tavern, kept by Mr. Wildmaa in Albemarle 
Street. " Our Club goes on with new vigour," writes 
James GrenviUe to his sister, Lady Chatham. "I am 
" infinitely perplexed by the pressing of many quarters 
^-tobeof it.''t 

It is easy and plain to state by what name each of 
these parties called itself) or at what pla«e it met, but 
hard is the task of defining by what principles or opinions 
they were kept asunder. At that period the line between 
the new divisions of Whig and Tory was very far less 
distinct than it afterwards became, and the line between 
the various sections of the Whigs was more shadowy 
still. Even when the differences were substantial it 
may be doubled how far they had arisen from clear and 
settled views on either side. 'Thus, for example, the 
Eockinghams warmly supported the American claim of 
equal rights, which the Ecdfords as warmly opposed. 
Yet it might be rash to leap at once to the conclusion 
that on all other political questions a more liberal spirit 
prevailed at Wentworth than at Wobum. The acci- 
dents of office or opposition in the first instance, the pro- 
gress of events, and the eagerness accruing from either 
course when once adopted, seem sufficient to account for 
the distinction. 

Whenever there may rise in view any great putlic 
aim or object — as of aggression or defence, to reform or 
to maintain, — then the great public benefit of party will 
scarcely be denied by any one who has studied state- 
afiairs in history. Still less wiU it be denied by any one 
who has seen them in action. But when no such aim 
exists, when no foreign danger threatens, when no in- 
ternal change is contemplated, then the question suggests 
itself whether party may not grow an evil to the com- 
monwealth, whether it be not, as it has been called, tlie 
madness of many for the gain of a few. Was it worth 
while for statesmen to combine in leagues and factions 
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only for the sake of some subaltern intriguers, — that 
Eigby might pin himself to the skirts of one of them, — 
that Wedderburn might sell his eloquence by tnrns to 
the best bidder? — So far as we can now discern, con- 
siderations such as these had much weight with many 
minds. Pitt was strongly impressed by them, although 
no doubt his sentiments to that effect were aided by the 
influence of his secluded habits and his haughty temper. 
He might, however, be forgiven for remembering how 
successfully and gloriously he had blended aU parties 
together in his late administration, and how in all his 
attempts to form a new one he had been thwarted hy the 
party-ties of others, entangled by hia own. Tlius als» 
George the Third from the very commencement of his 
reign had found party-ties beset his path. By party-ties 
in various forms and times all his endeavours had been 
baffled, all his predilections overborne. He, too, may be 
pardoned for wishing that there might be no other checks 
to his power than those which the law and constitution 
had imposed. It should, therefore, be no ground for 
either surprise or blame if we find His Majesty in one of 
his letters during the year 1767 call upon his Ministers 
" to withstand with redoubled ardour that evil called 
" connection." • 

The moat valid plea, perhaps, for the existence of 
party at such times is, that it kept the machinery and 
framework ready and in use for other times when party 
combinations came to be in truth essential to the public 
good. It might be too late to forge the weapon when 
the warfare should begin. But it is natural that con- 
siderations like these should have littlp weight with men 
plunged in all the turmoil of active life, and tt,e!ing the 
present difficulty much more than the prospective ad- 
vantage. 

It was then tt this period ind under such tircum 
stances that there arose another party, or, more exactly 
speaking, a number of persons, known by the name of 

* Chatham Papers, vol. iil p. 228. See alao ia the same collection 
the King's letter of ITovember 28. 1766, in which he espresuca his 
desire " to receive able and good men, lei thBir private friendships be 
" where tliey wilL' 
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" the King's Friends." Several of these were men in 
office, many more were independent Members of Par- 
liament. Of the former class Lord Barrington may be 
cited as an instance. From Treasurer of the Navy he 
was transferred to be Secretary-at-War under the Eock- 
ingham administration. He tells us that in his interview 
with the King shortly before his new appointment he 
renewed the moat solemn assurances of his devotion solely 
and personally to His Majesty, and of his resolution to 
support the government, not because some of his oldest 
and best friends were of it, but because His Majesty had 
chosen it. He said that the Crown had an undoubted 
right to choose its Ministers, and that it was the duty of 
subjects to support them, unless there were some very 
strong and urgent reasons to the contrary. And he 
added, " Sir, I beg you will immediately dispose of my 
" place as shall be most convenient Ui you, and be as- 
" sured my conduct shall be exactly the same when I am 
" only your subject as if I continued your servant."* 

Entering Parliament or accepting office with such 
feelings towards the Throne, it was natural that the 
King's Friends should on many occasions look rather to 
the supposed opinions of His Majesty than to the de- 
clared wishes of the Minister. The independent Members 
of Parliament would often shape their course accord- 
ingly. The holders of office would sometimes strain to 
the utmost that latitude on several public measures 
among the members of the same Government which has 
more recently obtained the name of " ojren questions." 
It was natural also that the Prime Minister, above all, if 
hard pushed in a division, should think that latitude 
exceeded, and should complain of them to his Koyal 
Master. Nor can it be thought strange if the King had 
some tenderness to those who thus regarded him, if he 
pleaded their cause while he could to their angry col- 
leagues, or if, when no longer able to defend them, he 
was desirous at least to soften or postpone their dismissal 
from his service. 

Many and frequent were the shafts of calumny let fly 
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against the King's Friends. It was alleged that their 
secret chief and mover was no other than the Earl of 
Bute, whose ascendency over George the Third, it was 
thought, stiU continued. In vain did the Earl declare 
that he had renounced politics ; in vain did he lead a 
studious and secluded life; in vain did he travel to 
Scotland ; in vain did he travel to Italy, It was still 
imagined that by some occult means, invisible to vulgar 
eyes, he communicated with the King on all important 
occasions, and formed the mainspring of all the Royal 
movements. In fact, however, George the Third con- 
sidered himself bound by his promise to Bedford and 
Grenyille, even after the statesmen to whom he made it 
had quitted his service. Certain it is that from that day 
he never again either corresponded or conversed with 
Lord Bute. Once indeed the Princess Mother attempted, 
but without the least success, to renew the intercourse 
between them. As the King was one day walking with 
her in her garden at Kew Lord Bute suddenly appeared 
before him, having come out of a summer-house where 
he had been purposely concealed. The King many years 
afterwards told the story to his son the Duke of York, 
adding that he had effectually shown his displeasure at 
the intrusion of his former favourite,* 

Strange as it seems, however, the belief in Lord Bute's 
continued ascendency over the Royal mind wa? by no 
means confined to the multitude, nor to those who had 
but scanty means of information. It was smcerely shared 

• See Lord Joiin EusBell's Introdnclion to the Ihird volume of the 
Bedford Papers, p. zxxiiL See also, in corroboration, the more 
guarded hints ascrilieii to Mr. Crokec in the Quarterly Eeview, 
No. cxxxi. p. 236. But as to the niMU fact, — the cessation of ell 
intercourse between tlie King and the Earl. — Lord Bute's own state- 
ment is quite sufficient and satisfactory. Thus writes his son. Lord 
Mount-Stuart, in a published letter, dated October 23. 1778 ; " He 
" (Lord Bute) does authorise me to say that he declares upon Ms 
" Bolenin word of honour that he has not had the honour of waiting 
" oa His Majesty, but at his Levee or Drawing Boom, nor has he 
" presumed io offer an advice or opinion concerning the dilposilioa 
" of offices, or the conduct of measures, either dnectly or indkectly, 
« by himself or any other, from the time the late Duke of Cnmberland 
" was eonsuited in Hie arrangement of a Ministry in 1765 to the pre- 
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by many of the leading statesmen of the age. Several 
passages in Lord Chesterfield's letters which his first 
Editor suppressed show that prepossession in the strongest 
degree. Thus he writes to his son in 1767 : " We must 
" soon see what order will be produced from this chaos ; 
" it will he whatever Lord Bute pleases."* Thus also it 
is evident from the Wright and Addington transaction 
in 1778 that the same idea had to the last possession of 
Lord Chatham's mind. 

Other charges equally groundless and far more grievous 
■were brought against the King's Friends. They have 
been assailed by Burke with no common force and elo- 
quence in his masterly Essay, " Thoughts on the Cause 
" of the Present Discontents," which appeared in 1770. 
But here it is needful to bear in mind how warm was 
Burke's attachment to the Rockingham party, and how 
much that very party had thought itself wronged by the 
King's Friends. Nor ought we to forget the distinction 
to be drawn in all Burke's writings. While the latest 
posterity may well recur to them for general maxims of 
philosophy and politics, no man should readily adopt their 
more narrow views of contemporary character, Li these 
Burke ever displays the ardour of an advocate rather 
than the calmness of a judge. In these he ever mistakes 
the colouring of his own brilliant imagination for the hues 
of the objects around him. 

But let us look more closely at the charges alleged by 
Burke against the King's Friends. Li the first place he 
nrges that they had no personal intimacy with their So- 
vereign, and therefore no just right to the name which 
they bore. " They are only known to the Sovereign," 
says he, " by kissing his hand for the ofiices, pensions, 
and grants into which they have deceived his benig- 
" nity." f It seems, however, equitable to remember that 
the name of the King's Friends was not assumed by 
themselves, but far rather applied by their opponents ; 
that they did not claim or allege any peculiar intimacy 

• tetler, July 9. 1767. The MSS. containing this and leraral 
other passHges ta the samo effect hod not been iccoTered at the time 
of the edition of 1845, 

f Works, vol. ii. p. 385. ed. 1815. 
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with the Sovereign ; and that they only professed special 
veneration for the Kingly office, and especial confidence 
for the personal character of George the Third. 

Then again we fiud Burke ascribe to them a most re- 
fined and complicated scheme that no administration, 
however composed, should ever enjoy any real power, but 
that all afiairs should be transacted by an interior and 
invisible Cabinet. — Surely the extreme refinement of 
this scheme is alone sufficient to prove its airy nature, — 
tiat it never could exist in real life, but only spring forth 
in an author's teeming brain. To resist some one mea- 
sure or some one Ministry might be natural, but to resist 
all and every one of them upon system, and for the sake 
of another party in the clouds, is incredible. No one, I 
imagine, who now peruses Burke's eloquent pages on this 
subject, will adhere to them in their full extent. And I 
observe that later writers, as Mr. Macaulay and Lord 
John Russell, even while pursuing Burke's accusation 
against the King's Friends with undiminished flre and 
vehemence, have yet altogether shifted and altered its 
original ground.* 

But further still it is urged by Burke against the 
King's Friends that their prevailing object was only to 
keep themselves in place. In such a charge Burke was 
no doubt justified by particular instances. In such a 
charge, however, he need not have confined himself to 
the King's Friends alone. The best party that ever 
existed in this or in any country has beyond all question 
comprised within it many selfish and sordid-minded men. 
Indeed parties are like coin which would never be fit for 
common use without some considerable alloy of the baser 
metals. But can it be proved, or even pretende^ that 
the King's Friends under George the Third comprised a 
larger proportion of such men than the other contem- 
porary factions? Was it to them that Lord Melcombe 
or Lord Sandwich, Mr. Eigby or Mr. Wedderburn, be- 
longed ? 

Above all it is to be noted that the eloquent sally of 
Burke can apply only to such of the King's Friends as 

Introdaction to the Bed* 
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contrived to hold paid offices of state, — amounting, per- 
haps at most, to eight or ten or twelve. The position of 
such gentlemen towards the head of the Government was 
no douht a special one, — open to much cavil, — and only 
to be justified according to the latitude understood or 
agreed upon in regard to open questions. This was a 
point to be settled between them and the Prime Minister, 
between the Prime Ministor and the King. But what 
charge is made, what charge can be made, against that 
far larger number of independent Peers and independent 
Members of Parliament to whom the name of King's 
rriends was commonly applied, — men without a wish or 
thought of office for themselves, but who loved and re- 
vered the Crown with all their heart, with all their mind, 
with all their soul, and with all their strength ? Not 
fi.-eer from any selfish taint was the spirit, — such as 
Ormond felt, such as Clarendon describes, — the spirit 
with which the ancestors of many among them had stood 
by the Crown in its days of danger and distress, — in the 
days of the rout at Marston, or of the watch and ward 
at Carisbrook. Then the flame of loyalty beamed far 
brighter from the surrounding darkness, — now it was as 
pure though it paled before the day ! Nor was it a bhnd 
unreasoning ardour of loyalty alone. Many of them 
throughout this reign fixed their faith on the personal in- 
tegrity and upright intentions of the Sovereign, and felt 
more reliance on his character than on that of any of his 
Ministers, — the younger Pitt alone excepted. Such 
were the men to whom, as the last Lord Dadley states, 
his own parent belonged. " My father," — thus he writes 
to the Bishop of Llandaff, — " is a Tory of a very peculiar 
" breed ; devoted to Courts and Ministers, and wholly in- 
" different to the favours they have to bestow."' Such 
were the men who formed in no shght degree the strength 
and support of the principal administrations in the reign 
of Geo^e the Third. It may be easy to misrepresent 
their views, — to call them abject, — to say that they 
were prompted, if not by sordid hopes, at least by a 
slavish mind. But there are some — themselves in truth 
anything but slavish to the prevailing temper of the day 

• Letter of October 19. 1822. 
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— who will never join in that reproach. There are some 
who will rememher that the most uncompromising as- 
Bertors of the Crown have often proved no less the 
sturdiest champions of the people. There are some who 
know and feel how just a pride, how true a glory, may 
spring from the very meekness of legitimate obedience. 

In Ireland the state of politics, though in some resjwcts 
the same, was in others widely different. — The Parlia- 
mentary contest which commenced in 1753 " had now in 
a, great measure died away. Tlie two party-chiefs and 
rivals. Stone and Boyle, — the Lord Primate and the Earl 
of Sliannon, — died in Decemher 1764 within a few daya 
of each other. At that time William Gierard Hamilton, 
as Irish Secretary, migiit still deliver some eloquent 
oration, first carefully learnt by heart, and Anthony Ma- 
lone pour forth some able and unpremeditated sally. But 
in general the oratory of the Irish Parliament had sunk 
to a low ebb. A very competent authority assures us 
that at tliis period in Ireland " an unlettered style, almost 
" approaching to coarseness and vulgarity, was the only 
" one permitted by the House of Commons," f Nor in 
general were the subjects discussed of any Constitutional 
importance. One of the few exceptions was owing to 
the strong desire out of doors, which was manifested soon 
after the accession of Greorge the Thirds to limit for the 
future the duration of an Irish Parliament. For accord- 
ing to the law of Ireland at that time, as according to the 
law of England before the Revolution, a Parliament 
might, without any fresh appeal to the people, endure 
from the commencement to the very end of a reign. Dr. 
Lucas, once an apothecary, now become Member for 
Dublin, and a popular leader of the day, — " the Irish 
"Wilkes," as he was sometimes called, — brought in a 
Septennial or, as it afterwards became before the Privy 
Council, an Octennial Bill. Atlastin 1768 that Bill was 
carried through, but not without great difficulties, and 
contrary, as is alleged, to the secret wishes of many who 
had voted in its favour.J 

* See vol. iv. p. 128. 

t Hardy's Life of I/ird Charlemont, vol. i. p. 140. 

j Lord Chcsierfield's Letters, vol. iv. p. 468, ed. 1845. 
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In October 1761 there had gone as Lord Lieutenant 
the Earl of Halifax, a statesman of some reputation, but 
who impaired hia constitution by drinking, and his for- 
tune by neglect.* In September 1763 was installed the 
Earl of Morthumberland, a grandee of princely wealth 
and magnificence; and in October 1765 the Earl of Hert- 
ford, a courteous and high-minded gentleman. But these 
appointments were too transitory to he beneficial ; and 
indeed no choice of the Viceroy, however judiciously 
made, could reaeh the social evils of the kingdom. Dis- 
turbances, almost rising to the dignity of rebellion, broke 
forth at various times both among the Protestants of the 
north and the Roman Catholics of the south, — both in 
Armagh and Tipperary. In the former the moving 
grievance was the exorbitant exaction of tithe. The in- 
surgents appeared in bodies of four or five hundred, 
headed, it was said, by farmers and yeomen of respectable 
property. All bore boughs of oak in their hats, from 
whence they were commonly called Oak-bots. When- 
ever any clergyman fell into their hands they compelled 
him to take an oath that he would not levy more than a 
certain proportion of tithe. One clergyman, by name 
Dr. Clarke, was especially obnoxions to them as having 
been the first to exceed what they thought the proper 
rate ; so they seized him, held him fast on the top of his 
own coach, and drew him through several districts of the 
neighbourhood, amidst abundance of hisses and seurril 
jests. Thus their proceedings were not without some 
touch of the native Irish humour ; and it is remarkable 
that though they insulted many persona, erected gallows, 
and threatened " ineffable perdition " to all their oppo- 
nents, yet in fact they never took a single life nor maimed 
a single limb. 

In the south, on the contrary, the rioters, all of the 
lowest class, showed ferocious cruelty, and committed 
dreadful crimes. They were known by the name of 
White-boys, because as a mark among themselves in 
their attacks they frequently wore a shirt over their 
clothes. Their union was cemented by oaths of secrecy, 
and their vengeance wreaked upon any who betrayed, 

* Wfllpole's MemoiiB of George m, vol. iv. p. 326. 
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or who withstood, or evea who refused to help them. 
The military force waa sent against those banditti ; many 
of them were killed or tried and sentenced, and one priest, 
Father Shehee, who had ahetted them, was hanged. But 
disturbances of the same kind and in the same quarter, 
though often suppressed, as often broke forth anew until 
the close of that century, — the very period when the last 
highwaymen were disappearing from the lanes and com- 
mons of more happy England ! Partly as the effect of 
these outrages may be noticed the low state of agriculture 
in the south of Ireland. But though in part their effect, 
it was also in part their cause. So early as 1727 Swifi 
complains that " even ale and potatoes are imported from 
" England as well as corn." • Another grievance which 
was felt both in north and south was the pressure of the 
rates for the making of roads, which roads in too many 
cases were directed with a view to private mansions, 
rather than to public thoroughfares. In other matters 
also the conduct of the country gentlemen of the south of 
Ireland gave much handle for complaint. When in 1763 
the Ear! of Chariemont, a most unexceptionable witness, 
attempted to explain the causes of the White-Boy risings, 
we find as the first and chief which he assigns, "low 
" wages, exorbitant rents."t At nearly the same period 
another no less acute and practised observer, the Earl of 
Chesterfield, writes as follows to the Bishop of Waterford : 
" I see that you are in fears again from your White-Eoya, 
" and have destroyed a good many of them, but I believe 
" that if the military force had killed half as many land- 
" lords it would have contributed more effectually to 
" restore quiet. The poor people in Ireland are used 
" worse than negroes by their lords and masters, and 
" their deputies, of deputies, of deputies." J 

• Short View of ihe Slate of Ireland. Works, voL rii. p. 329. 
ed. I8U. 

■f Hardy's Life of Lord Charlemont, vol.i. p. 172. In another 
place Lord Charlemonl severely eensiirca " the Proteaiajit Bashams 
" of the south and ■neet." 

IBlackheath, October 1. 1764. This paas^e and several others 
ia correspondence with the Bishop of WatCTford were suppressed 
by the first Editors of 1J77, and it was not till 1848 that the whole 
letters in MSS. eome into my hands. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 



From the train of events and the state of parties which 
have now been laid before the reader the weakness of 
the Rockingham administration is clearly manifest. It 
had hoped to lean on the resolul« will and the lately 
returning favour of the Prince who had called it into 
being. But only a few weeks after its formation this its 
main prop was snatched away. — On the 30th of October 
the Duke of Cumberland was playing at piquet with his 
Groom of the Bedchamber, Greneral Hodgson, when he 
grew confused and mistook the cards. Next morning he 
appeared at Court, and returned to dine at home, but 
after dinner was seized with a suffocation and ordered the 
window to be opened. One of his domestics accustomed 
to bleed him in such attacks was called, and attempted 
to tie up his arm, but the D«kc calmly said : " Too late ! 
" It is all over I " and expired. 

The concern felt at the Duke's decease waa, in England 
at least, deep and sincere. His former unpopularity was 
foi^otten, or seemed only another claim in his behalf. It 
was observed that in London the middle and lower classes 
not only clad themselves in mourning, but wore it for a 
longer period than the Gazette prescribed.* 

Of far graver import, however, both to the nation and to 
tiie Ministry, were the tidings which at this time came from 
North America. WhOe the Assemblies were petitioning, 
the rabble were rioting, against the Stamp Act. Boston, 
above all, took the lead in such tumultuary proceedings. 
There, in the month of August, the house of Mr. Oliver, 
who had accepted the post of Stamp Distributor, was 
sacked and plundered, his effigy hung upon a treef, 

• Lord Orforfl'a Memoirs of George HI., vol ii. p. 226. 

t This tree was afterwards held in hononr, and Eumamed Libert/ 
Tree; it stood " on the main street of Boston." (Hohnes, Ameriiaa 
AnnalB, vol, ii. p.271. ed. 1805.) In August 1775 some of the 
English soldiers or that fHcnds " with malice diabolical " cut it 
down. (American AtcMtes, Tol.iii, p.4r2.) 
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carried upon a bier, and finally burned in a, bonfire, and 
himself compelled under terror of his life to promise to 
resign his ofGce. The authorities had sent a written 
order to the Colonel of the Militia Regiment to beat an 
alarm ; but the Colonel replied that it would avail nothing, 
for that as soon as the drum was heard the drummer 
would be knocked down and the drum broken ; and to 
this he added a still more cogent reason that probably all 
the drummers of the regiment were in the mob. In short 
it beeame apparent that many of the principal persons in 
the town were inclined to approve and justify the act. 
Thus the populace unchecked and inspirited ere long 
betook themselves to fresh deeds of violence. " On the 
" 26th of August," — writes one of the eorrespondents of 
the Government, — " towards evening some boys began 
" to light a bonfire before the Town-house, which is an 
" usual signal for a mob. Before it was quite dao-k a 
" great company of people gathered together crying, 
" ' Liberty and Property ! ' which is their usual notice of 
" their intention to plunder and puU down a house!"* 
Accordingly they did proceed that night to plunder and 
in part demolish the houses of the Register-Deputy of 
the Admiralty, of the Comptroller of the Customs, and of 
the Lieutenant- Governor, destroying in the latter a large 
and valuable collection of papers. Nest morning the 
streets were found strewed with money, pieces of plate, 
gold rings, and other effects which the depredators had 
dropped in carrying away. These last outrages had, 
however, the good effect of rousing the respectable in- 
habitants of the town and Colony to their own and the 
public defence. Moreover,, the news of the change of 
Ministry in England might give them hopes of finding 
some more quiet method of redress. With such hopes 
the freeholders of Boston voted thanks to General Conway 
and Colonel Bair^ for their previous exertions against 
the Stamp Act, and directed that portraits of both should 
he placed in the Town Hall. 

• Correspondence relating to America, laid before the Honsc of 
Commons \-y the King's command January 1766, and printed in the 
Pari. HisL, vol. xvi. p. 112 — 133. See especially the letters Irom 
Boston of Augoat 15, IS. 2S. and 31. 1765. 
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A most thorough contrast to the popular tumults at 
Boston and some other cities waa afibrded bj* the staid 
and orderly proceedings of the General Congress at New 
York. There had come together the delegates from nine 
of the Colonial Assemblies. Some other CcJonies had been 
withheld from sending amy by legal technicalities thrown 
in the way hy their Governors ; others again, as Canada 
and New Brunswick, had calmly acqiueaced in the ob- 
noxious statute. When the delegates of Boston waited 
upon the Governor of New York he said that such a 
Congress was unconstitutional, unprecedented, and un- 
lawful, and that he should give them no countenance ; he 
made, however, no attempt to hinder or disturb their de- 
liberations. The Congress having met early in October 
continued to ait for about three weeks. In eomphment to 
Massachusetts, which had been the first to suggest the 
scheme, Mr. Timothy Kuggles from that Colony was ap- 
pointed their Chairman.* All their proceedings were in 
form most cautious and respectful, but in substance de- 
cisive and firm. They passed fourteen Eesolutions deny- 
ing the right of the mother country to tax them without 
their own consent, and they agreed upon petitions to the 
King and to both Houses of Parliament. So temperate 
were they, so little of rashness or innovation seemed to 
pervade this Congress, that it has been but slightly noticed 
and well nigh passed over by several writers of the time. 
Yet a statesman's eye might have even then discerned the 
great importance of this the first example of combination 
among our Colonies in North America, of the correspond- 
ence thus established between the leading men of distant 
towns, of the seeds thus laid for future and further union. 

Besides the popular tumults, — besides the General 
Congress, — besides the movenienta in the separate As- 
semblies, — other steps were also taken towards the same 
desired end. Associations were set on foot in nearly all 
the Colonies against the use or the importation of British 
manufactures after the 1st of January next. This ob- 
struction it was announced by all and intended by most 
should endure no longer than until the Stamp Act was 
repealed. But it cannot be_doubtod that some few ardent 

* MursbaU's life of Washington, voL ii. p. 90. ed. 1804. 
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and ambitious spirits had already begun to cany tlieir 
views much furtter. There is a remarkable letter of this 
time addressed to Franklin in England from one of hia 
friends in Pennsylvania : " A certain sect of people," says 
the writer, " if I may judge from all their late conduct, 
" seem to look on this as a favourable opportunity of es- 
" tablishing their republican principles, and of throwing 
" off all connection with their mother country. I have 
" reasons to think that they are forming a private union 
" among themselves from one end of the Continent to the 
" other.* * 

Such was the state of pubHc feeling in which drew near 
the 1 St of November, — the day fixed for the first operation 
of the obnoxious Act. When shortly before ships arrived 
from England with the stamped papers on board, they 
found in many of the ports an exasperated multitude ready 
to oppose the use, nay even the unloading, of their freight. 
The persons, moreover, who had been named Distributors 
resigned their posts, in some cases, on the very day when 
it was intended that their duties should commence. At 
New York it was deemed necessary, after a tumult, that 
the stamped papers should be giien up to the local magis- 
trates, and deposited for custody in the City Hall; "a 
" step which," as Mr, Secretary Conway observes, " must 
" certainly be looked upon as greatly humiliating and de- 
" rogatory to His Majesty's Government." -f Thus the 
due execution of the Act appeared in all the Colonies im- 
politic and in many impossible. The pursuits of commerce 
and the administration of justice, unless in criminal eases, 
were alike impeded. Some merchants, however, ventured 
to send forth their ships with certificates from the Go- 
vernors that Stamps could not be obtained; and thus also 
the Courts of Justice, though suspended awhile in most 
of the Colonies, at length, from the necessity of the case, 
proceeded to transact business without the papers which 
the law required.J 

• Mr. Joseph Galloway to Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
January 13. 1766. rranklin's Works, vol. rii p, 305, 
t Despaui to Major-Gecernl G^e, Dec 15. 1765. Pari. Hist, 

i Holmes, American Annals, toLiL p. 139, ed. 1829, 
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This train, of erents and state of feeling aa by si 
packets it became known in England filled the Ministers 
with the utmost perplexity. To deal with it both promptly 
and wisely might indeed have tried a far stronger inteUect 
than Eoiiingham's, a much less wavering temper than 
Conway's. They had themselves not approved the passing 
of the Stamp Act. But even had they approved it, how 
hard and painful the task to exact an impost from pro- 
vinces beyond the Atlantic and at the point of the sword ! 
On tie other hwid, how fatal the precedent to cancel any 
impost whenever it might be rebelliously resisted! Be- 
tween these opposite difficulties the Ministers had yet 
come to no fixed resolution when it became needful to call 
Parliament tc^ether for another object, since either by 
deaths or by appointments t« office in the change of Go- 
vernment there were now no less than forty-one new 
Writs to move. With that view Parliament was convened 
on the 17th of December, and the Ministers trusted to slip 
away from any present pledges or attacks by merely no- 
ticing American afiairs in the King's Speech as " matters 
" of importance" — "deserving the most serious attention" 
— " after the usual recess." But they did not thus avoid 
the dreaded debate. Grenville, inflamed with anger at 
the ill reception which his own offspring, his favourite 
Stamp Act, had met with from the colonists, moved a 
fierco amendment expressing indignation at the dangerous 
tumults in North America, and calling on the Government 
to vindicate the law. He could obtain no reply from the 
Ministers, who were of course absent from the House as 
not yet re-elected. At last Charles Townshend and Sir 
Fletcher Norton, though mainly agreeing with his views, 
induced him to withdraw his motion.* 

In the Christmas recess which ensued a meeting was 
held at the house of Lord Eockingham, comprising the 
Ministers and a few of their principal friends. There the 
various courses that might be followed in reference to 
America were brought forward and discussed. But it is 

* See the letter of Mr. George Cooke to Mr. nit^ dated Dec 17. 
1765, and pnblished in t!ie Chatham Papers, vol. ii. p-350. A nearly 
einulBT scene itt the Lords is described in another letter from Lora 
Shelbume (ibid., p. 353.), and Lord Lyttleton's own not verj import- 
ant speech tcaj be seen in his Memoirs (voLil p. G86. ed. 1845). 
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stated by & writer who had not only received oral in- 
formation, but read the original minutes of the meeting, 
that the Ministers were not able to form any consiateDt 
plan of operations, and decided nothing beyond the terms 
in which the King's Speech should be expressed.* 

When accordingly on the 14th of January the two 
Houses re-assembled, the second King's Speech which 
was delivered on that occasion did little more than com- 
mend the whole subject of America in general terms to 
the wisdom of Pariiament. — The debate, however, which 
forthwith ensued in the House of Commons, ia one of 
the most striking and memorable in our annals. Like 
nearly all debates at that period it might have passed 
unrecorded. The former practice of reporting as par- 
tially set on foot by Samuel Johnson and a few others 
under Sir Robert Walpole had long since died away. 
The present admirable skill and expertness in that de- 
paitment were as yet not even in their dawn. But as it 
chanced the public in Ireland felt deep interest in the 
question of the British claim to tax the Colonies, and 
thus the first debate upon it was taken down with some 
degree of minuteness by two gentlemen from that country, 
Sir Eobert Dean assisted by the Earl of Chavlemont, 
Their report was published in the course of the same 
year in the form of a pamphlet ; and to evade the Ee- 
solutions of the House against the practice the title-page 
declared it to be printed at Paris.f 

In these representations, as in the reality, the main 
figure was Pitt It was above a year since he had been 
seen within the walls of Parliament. It was not known 
what sentiments be might express as to the Ministry. 
It was uncertain what course he might recommend as to 
the Stamp Act. Thus, as he stalked in, yet lame from 

• Mr. Aiiolphus'e History, vol. i. p. 198. ed. 1840, 

t Seo this report as inserted in the Pari Hiau, vol. xvi. p. 9S — HO. 

have bad the opportunity of comparing it with two other reports now 

in my possession, and as yet nnpublisheii, from Mr. Thomas Pean 
id Mr. MotFatt of Rhode Island, who were then in London, These 
owe to the kindness of Mr. Bancroft whHe Minister at (his Court ; 
gentieman whose worth and merit, high Btt^uments and constant 

courtesy, gained him Che respect of all partieE, and will not soon be 

forgotten amongst us. 
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gout, but in part recruited by several weeks at Bath, the 
■whole House closely scanned his aspect and eagerly 
awaited Lis words. Never, perhaps, has any man ap- 
peared more thoroaghly the arbiter and lord of that great 
assembly. Even its rules and orders, as will presently 
be seen, were no obstacles in his path, and yielded to 
his lofty pleasure. He did not rise until not only tha 
mover and seconder of the Address, but several other 
gentlemen, had spoken. The one who immediately pre- 
ceded him was Edmund Burke, rising for the first time 
in Parliament, and Pitt began his speech by congratu- 
lating that " yoong Member," — that " very able advo- 
" cate," — on his success, and the friends of Burke on 
the value of the acquisition they had made. He then 
passed to more general topics. " I came to town," he 
said, " but this day, I was a stranger to the tenor of 
" His Majesty's Speech, and the proposed Address, till I 
" heard t^em read in this House. Unconnected and un- 
" consulted I have not the means of information ; I am 
" fearful of offending through mistake, and therefore beg 
" to be indulged with a second reading of the proposed 
" Address." — Contrary to the common practice of the 
House, the Address was now read over a second time for 
the special convenience of one Member, and Pitt then 
resumed his observations in the same haughty strain : 
" I stand up in this place single and unconnected. As 
" to the late Ministry," (here he turned round to Mr. 
GrenvJIle, who sat within one of bim,) " every capital 
" measure they have taken has been entirely wrong. 
" As to the present gentlemen, to those at least whom I 
" have in my eye," (here he looked to the place where 
sat Mr. Secretary Conway,) " I have no objection ; I 
" have never been made a sacrifice by any of them ! 
"Their characters are fair; — but, notwithstanding, I 
" love to be explicit; I cannot give them my confidence; 
" pardon me, gentlemen," (here bowing to the Ministers,) 
" confidence is a plant of slow growth in an aged bosom ; 
" youth alone is the season of credulity !" 

Pitt in the next place touched on still more tender 
ground. " By comparing events with each other, by 
" reasoning from effects to causes, methinks I plainly 
" discover the traces of an overruling influence I 
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have no local attachments ; it is indifferent to me 
whether a man was rocked in hia cradle on this side or 
that side of the Tweed. I sought for merit wherever 
it was to be found. It is my boast that I was the first 
Minister who looked for it, and I found it, in the 
mountains of the north. I called it forth and drew it 
into your service ; an hardy and intrepid race of men ! 

These men in the last war were brought to 

combat on your side ; they served with fidelity, aa they 
fought with valour, and conquered for you in every 
part of the world. Detested be the national reflections 
against them! they are unjust, groundless, illiberal, 
unmanly. When I ceased to serve His Majesty as a, 
Minister it was not the country of the man by which I 
was moved, but tlie man of that country wanted 
wisdom, and held principles incompatible with freedom. 
" It is a long time, Mr, Speaker, since I have attended 
in Parliament. When the Resolution was taken in the 
House to tax America I was ill in bed. If I could 
have endured to have been carried in my bed, — so 
great was the agitation of my mind for the conse- 
quences — I would have solicited some kind hand to 
have laid me down on this floor to have borne my 

testimony against it The justice, the equity, 

the policy, the expediency of this Act I will leave to 

another time But since I cannot depend upon 

health for any future day, such is the nature of my in- 
firmities, I will say now thus much, that in my opinion 
this kingdom has no right to lay a tax upon the Co- 
lonies, On this point I could not be silent, nor repress 
the ardour of my soul, smote as it is with indignation 
at the very thought of taxing America internally with- 
out a requisite voice of consent. . . Taxation is no part 
of the governing or legislative power. At the same' 
time on every real point of legislation I believe the au- 
thority of Parliament to be fixed as the Polar Star, — 
fisgd.for the reciprocal benefit of the mother country 
and her infant Colonies. They are the subjects of this 
kingdom, — equally entitled with yourselves to all the 
natural rights of mankind, and the peculiar privileges 
of Englishmen, — and equally bound by its laws. "Hie 
Americana are the sons, not the bastards, of England. 
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" The distinction between legislation and taxation is 
essential to liberty. The Crown, the Peers, are equally 
legislative powers with the Commons, If taxation be 
a part of simple legislation, the Crown, the Peers, have 
rights in taxation as well as yourselves ; rights which 
they will claim whenever the principle can be sup- 
ported by might. 

" There is an idea in some that the Colonics are vir- 
tually represented in this House. I would fein know- 
by whom an American is represented here? Is he re- 
presented by any knight of the shire in any county in 
the kingdom ? Would to God that respectable repre- 
sentation were augmented to a greater number! Or 
will you tell him that he is represented by any repre- 
sentative of a borough, — a borough which, perhaps, 
its own representative never saw ! This is what is 
called ' the rotten part of the Constitution.' It cannot 
continue a century ; if it does not drop it must be 
amputated. — The idea of a virtual representation of 
America in this House is the most contemptible idea 
" that ever entered into the head of man ; it does not 
" deserve a serious refutation ! " 

On the close of this memorable speech a long pause 
ensued. At length rose the Ministerial leader, Secre- 
tary Conway. He declared that he entirely agreed with 
almost every word that bad fallen from Mr. Pitt, and 
believed that such were the sentiments also of most, if 
not of all, the King's Servants. For himself he had 
been unworthily and accidentally called to the high em- 
ployment he then bore ; he had not thrust himself into 
it^ and should think himself happy to resign it to the 
Eight Honourable gentleman whenever he should please 
to take it, " But two things," he added, " fell fe«m that 
" gentleman which give me pain, as whatever falls from 
" that gentleman falls from so great a height as to make 
" a deep impression. I must endeavour to remove it. 
" It was objected that the notice given to Parliament of 
" the troubles in America was not early. I can assure 
" the House that the first accounts were too vague and 
" imperfect to be worth tho notice of Parliament. It is 
"only of late that they have been precise and full.— • 
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" Secondly, an overruling influence has been hinted at. 
" I see nothing of it ; I feei nothing of it. I disclaim it 
" for myself, and, so far as my disceSnracnt can reach, 
" for all the rest of His Majesty's Ministers." 

In passing it may be observed as strange that consider- 
ing the unimpeachable honour of General Conway, this 
statement as to the cessation of Lord Bute's secret in- 
fluence should have made but slight impression, and com- 
manded little credit. It does not appear to have in any 
degree arrested the popular rumours on that subject. 

Geoi^e Grenville was the next to rise. In a long and 
able speech he defended the justice and good policy of the 
Stamp Act. He denied that, according to Constitutional] 
law, the right of taxation in the rulers depended on the 
right of representation in the people ; resting his argu- 
ment mainly on the cases of the County Palatine of 
Chester and of the Bishoprick of Durham, both made 
subject to taxation before they sent representatives to 
Parliament For proof he appealed to the preambles oP 
the very Acts which gave them representatives, the one 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, U»e other in the reign 
of Charles the Second, — and these two preambles he de- 
sired might he read at length to the House. " The se- 
" ditious spirit of the Colonies," he added, " owes its birth 
" to the factions in this House. Gentlemen are careless 
" of the consequences of what they say, provided it 
" answers the purposes of Opposition." 

GrenviUe had no sooner sat down than Pitt sprung up 
to answer him. At the outset he declared that he only 
wished to supply a portion of his former speech which he 
bad expressly reserved to save the time of the House, hut 
which was now forced from him. He was called to 
Order by Lord Strange ; and indeed it is plain that his 
plea was no more than a shallow pretext, a flimsy evasion 
of the rules of the House against speaking twice in the 
same debate ; nevertheless so great was then bis personal 
ascendency that he was not only permitted but invited fo 
proceed by loud cries of " Go on ! " Thus authorized, he 
poured forth another oration by nti means inferior to the 
first either in eloquence, in boldness, or in lofty disdain. 
" The gentleman," — for thus, without the usual title of 
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Honourable or Eight Honourable, does he appear to have 
designated Grenville, — " tells us America is obstinate ; 
America is almost in open rebellion. Sir, I rejoice that 
America has resisted. Three millions of people so 
dead to all the feelings of liberty as voluntarily to sub- 
mit to be slaves would have been fit instruments to 
make slaves of all the rest. I come not here armed at 
all points with law-cases and Acts of Parliament, with 
the statute-book doubled down in dogs'-ears, to defend 
the caose of liberty. If I had I myself would have cited 
the two cases of Chester and Durham. I would have 
cited them to show that even under arbitrary reigns 
Parliaments were ashamed of taxing a people without 

their consent, and allowed them representatives 

The gentleman asks when were the Colonies emanci- 
pated ? But I desire to know when they were made 

slaves I know the valour of your troops. I know 

the skill of your officers. In a good cause on a sound 
bottom the force of this country can crush America to 
atoms. But in such a cause as this your success would 
be hazardous. America, if she feU, would fall like the 
strong man. She would embrace the pillars of the State, 
and pull down the Constitution along with her! Is 
this your boasted peace? Not to sheath the sword in 
its scabbard, but to sheath it in the bowela of your 
countrymen ? " 

After this noble burst of eloquence Pitt thus proceeded : 
I consider the Stamp Act as a paltry mark of the nar- 
row genius of the Minister who conceived and brought 
it forward. The efforts of America against that impo- 
sition were truly glorious, if they Lad not been clouded 
over with tumult and confusion, and totally eclipsed by 
the moat odious steps of rage, violence, and rapine 
against their brethren of a different opinion. The 
Americans, I say, have not acted in all things with 
prudence and temper. They have been wronged. They 
have been driven to madness by injustice. Will you 
punish them for the madness you have occasioned? 
Eather let prudence and temper come first from this 

Pitt then in a wholly different strain repeated and ap- 
plied two lines from Prior on. the behaviour of a husband 
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to a wife *, and concluded his speech as follows ; " Upon 
" the whole I will beg leave to tell the House what is 
" precisely my opinion. It is, that the Stamp Act be re- 
" pealed absolutely, totally, and immediately. That the 
"reasonfor the repeal be assigned, because it WAS founded 
" on an erroneous princip le. At the same time let the 
" sovereign authority of this country over the Colonies 
" be asserted in as strong terms as can be devised, and 
" made to extend to every kind of legislation whatsoever. 
" That we may bind their trade, confine their manufac- 
" tures, and exercise every power whatsoever, except only 
" that of taking their money from their pockets without 
" their own consent." 

This debate, most important as it was, and disclosing 
as it did a wide divergence of opinions, led to no present 
division, since all parties willingly concurred in the terms 
of the vague, inconclusive, inoffensive Address. But the 
declaration of Pitt on that night appears to have decided 
the American questions. It fixed at once the wavering 
minds among the Ministers, and induced them unani- 
mously, after a brief interval, to bring in two Bills in 
respectful compliance with the councils of the Great 
Commoner, — the one Bill absolutely to repeal the Stamp 
Act, — the other declaratory of the supreme power of 
Parliament over the Colonies. 

The first step, however, was to lay upon the table (this 
was on the very night of the Address)large extracts from 
the recent correspondence with America. Nest were 
presented petitions from the traders of London, Bristol, 
Liverpool, Manchester I, and other considerable towns, 
stating that the colonists were indebted to the merchants 
of this country to the amount of several millions sterling, 

• " Be to Jier faults a little blind, 
" Be t« her virtues verj kind." 
Mr. Croker observes : " This qnolation in any other moult would 
" have appeared trivial, but from his was accepted as the apo- 
"phthegm of a eage." (Quarterly Review, No.cxxxi. p. 245.) 

-f This is one of the earliest instances in our history in which Man- 
chester appears as a place of much importance. General Conway 
EtMed in the Februaiy ensuing that iu consequence of the American 
troubles nine in ten of the artisans in that tovia had bee '* ' 
ftom emplojment. (Lord Oribrd's Memou?, vol ii. p, 2 
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that up to thia time they had always faithfully made good 
their engagements, but thatnow they declared theirinabilily 
to do so on account of the interruption of their commerce 
through the oppression of the Stamp Act; and therefore 
relief from that grievance was prayed, not for the sake of 
the Colonies, but even for the advantage of the parent- 
state. Further still, evidence to the same effect was re- 
ceived at the Bar from several persons well acquainted 
with the suhject ; above all, from Dr. Franklin, the most 
eminent by far of the Americana then in England. His 
examination which is still preserved, and which included 
some sharp cross-questioning from Grenville, is a monu- 
ment of his ready shrewdness and practical ability. Moat 
strongly did he urge the distinction between internal and 
external taxation ; the former, ho said, the colonists 
would always resist; the latter they had never ques- 
tioned. " Now," he was asked, " is there any kind of dif- 
" ference between a duty on the importation of goods and 
" an excise on their consumption ? " — " Yes," answered 
Franklin, " a very material one. An excise, for the 
" reasons I have just mentioned, the Americans think you 
" can have ao right to lay within their country. But the 
" sea is yours ; you maintain by your fleets the safety 
" of navigation in it^ and keep it clear of pirates ; you 
" may therefore have a natural and equitable right to 
" some toll or duty on merchandiiie carried through that 
" part of your dominions towards defraying the expense 
" you are at in ships to maintain the safety of that 



Most skilfully again did Franklin parry what might 
seem an unanswerable argument against his countrymen's 
claim ; the fact that some of their own Charters contra- 
dicted it. " I know — ," he said, when closely pressed 
on the case of Pennsylvania, the very province which he 
represented ; — "I know there is a clause in the Charter 
" by which the King grants that he will levy no taxes 
on the inhabitants unless it be with the consent of 
the Assembly or by an Act of Parliament," — " How 
then could the Assembly of Pennsylvania assert that 
laying a tax on them by the Stamp Act was an infringe- 
ment of their rights?" — " They understand it thus; 
" by the same Charter and otherwise they are entitled to 
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" all the privileges and liberties of Englishmen. They 
" find in the Great Charters and the Petition and Deela- 
" ration of Rights that one of the privileges of English 
" subjects is that they are not to be taxed but by their 
" common eonaent. They have therefore relied upon it 
" from the first settlement of the province that the Par- 
" liament never would or could, by colour of that clause 
" in the'Charter, assume a right of taxing them till it had 
" qualified itself to exercise that right by admitting re- 
" preaentatives from the people to be taxed, who ought to 
" make a part of that common consent." 

Dr. Franklin likewise took occasion to describe with 
great force and effect the resolution of the colonists to 
refrain, unless the Stamp Act were repealed, from any 
further use of British manufactures. In that case they 
were fully determined, he said, to make hereafter the 
cloth for their own clothes. He was asked whether they 
could possibly find wool enough in North America? But 
here again he was ready with an answer : — " They have 
" taken steps to increase the wool. They entered into 
" general combination to eat no more lamb and ryfew 
" Iambs were killed last year. This pe t d in 

" will soon make a prodigious differen n th q a ty 
" of wool. And the establishing of g a ma fa t a 
" like those in the clothing towns he n t n ay 

" as it is where the business is to be ar d f tha 
" purposes of trade. The people will all p n and w k 
" for themselves in their own houses 

The examination of Dr. Franklin n lu 1 d th wo 
striking replies, no doubt concerted b f hand w h tl e 
Member who put the questions : " What used to be tha 
" pride of the Americana ? " — " To indulge in the fashions 
" and manufactures of Great Britain ? " — " What is now 
" their pride ? " — "To wear their old clothes over again 
" till they can wear new ones." * 

Amidst BO numerous petitions and such weighty warn- 



•Theexaminstion of Dr. Franklin has been often printed. As it 
stands in tha last and best edition of his Works {Mr. Sparka's) thcra 
is appended a note by Franklin himselt giving an account of tha 
Members who put the questioas, and of bis concert with some of 
tbora. (Vol.iv. p. 199. ed. 1840.) 
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inga there were laid before both Houses the Resolutions 
on which the Declaratory Act was to be founded. The 
Ministers, no doubt, had desired to frame them in most 
exact conformity with the expressed opinions of Pitt. But 
they found the Law Advisers of the Crown, backed by 
the high authority of Mansfield, denounce as fantastic 
and untenable the distinction laid down by the Great 
Commoner between taxation and legislation. Nor was 
that distinction welcome to any one party in the House 
of Commons. Accordingly the Ministers thought it ex- 
pedient or found it necessary to state the authority of 
Parliament over the Colonies without any such reserva- 
tion, and as extending to all cases whatsoever. In dis- 
cussing the Resolutions Pitt adhered to his opinion, 
though owning the difficulty and intricacy of the subject, 
and though anxious, as he said, for an unanimous vote. 
Two Members only spoke in his support; and either in 
patriotism or in prudence he forbore from a division. In 
the Upper House, however, his friend Lord Camden took 
precisely the same ground of argument: "My positi<Hi 
"is this," he cried, — "Irepeatit, — I will maintain it 
" to my last hour, — taxation and representation are in- 
" separable. This position is founded on the laws of 
" nature, nay more, it is itself an eternal law of nature. 

" There is not a blade of grass growing in the 

" most obscure corner of this kingdom which is not^ 
" which was not ever, represented since the Constitution 
" began ; there is not a blade of grass which when taxed 
" was not taxed by the consent of the proprietor ! " • At 
the close Lord Camden divided the House against the 
question, when only four Peers (Lords Shelburne, Paulet, 
Comwallis, and Torrington) were found to vote with 

Thus then the obstacles encountered by the Declaratory 

• This speech of Lord Camden, as probably corrected by himBelf, 
was published at the time in iho Political Renter (voL L p. 382.) to 
the great iie of Mr, Grenyille, who. on account of some of its expres- 
gions, wished to proceed against the printer. (See Pari Hist., vol. xrf. 
p. ITS.) " Lord Camden in the Lords divine — but one voice about 
" him," says Mr. Pitt in a letter to his wife. (Chatham Papers, vol.ii. 

p. 363., where, however, the editor has supplied the ei '''' " 

Jan. 15. 1766.) 
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Bill in its progress proved to be of no formidable kind. 
But with the repeal of the Stamp Act the case was 
directly otherwise. A iarge party combined against that 
heaiing measure. First, the chiefs of the late adminis- 
tration, Mr. Grenville in one House, the Duke of Bedford 
aad Lord Sandwich in the other, opposed it with the 
utmost acrimony. Ifest, there declared ^^nst it many 
independent country gentlemen, who deemed it, and not 
without reason, a precedent of the most dangerous kind ■, 
indeed it could only be justified by such an emergency as 
had occurred. Lastly, Lord Bute with his kinsmen and 
countrymen, as likewise many persons both in and out of 
office, being those who were popularly termed the King's 
Friends, threw their weight into the scale against it. 
From this and other indications it was fancied that the 
King's priTate feelings were for maintaining and enforc- 
ing at all hazards the Act. In this, however, as in many 
other points at that period, the public voice did Hia 
Majesty injustice. His views in fact agreed with those 
which Lord Mansfield had formed, — to retain the Stamp 
Act in name, but to let go the greater part of the impost, 
repealing or amending every clause that could be deemed 
inconvenient or oppressive. On one occasion the King 
clearly explained himself to this effect, speaking to Lord 
Strange in the presence of Lord Rockingham : " My 
" Lord, the question asked me by my Ministers was 
" whether I was for enforcing the Act by the sword, or 
"for the repeal? Of the two extremes I was for the 
" repeal, hut most certainly preferred modification to 
" either." * 

It was therefore no light occasion, after all this stir of 
feeling"", after all this clash of interests, when Conway 
in the name of the Government rose in the House of 
Commons and moved for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal 
the Stamp Act. It was understood that even this pre- 
liminary step would be opposed. The House was full 
of Members, while merchants from aU the great ports 
thronged the gallery, the lobby, and the stairs. Conway 
performed his part with judgment and good feeling. He 
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lamented and condemned the popular outrages that had 
occurred in some parts of America. He declared that 
the Ministers would insist, according to a Resolutiott 
already passed in both Houses, on the Colonies making 
compensation to all persons whose property had suffered 
by those outrages. But at the same time he pointed out 
the danger of attempting tp maintain a hateful impost on 
the other side of the Atlanfie. In that case, he said, the 
Americans would neither take any more of our goods nor 
pay for those they had already. We had but five thou- 
sand men in three thousand miles of territory; the 
Americans were a hundred and fifty thousand fighting 
men. If we did not repeal the Act he predicted that 
both France and Spain would declare war and protect 
the malcontents. — Thus early was the final result fore- 
seen! 

Grenville, never wanting in ability or financial skill, 
and on this occasion inflamed by mortification and reaent- 
mept, answered Conway weU and warmly. On the other 
side the eloquence of Pitt shone supreme, as it had on 
almost every point in these transactions since the com- 
mencement of the Session. Some of his bursts of oratory 
we may still admire in the scattered fragments which 
abne remain to us. Others, as it seems, must have been 
indebted for the applause which they received to the 
charms of his voice or manner. Thus, for example, one 
night, alluding to his small number of adherents on the 
Declaratory BiH, he said that he appeared in tlio House 
of Commons, aa Eve in the garden of God, single and 
naked, yet not ashamed ! " 

At an hour then unusually late, at half-past one in the 
morning, the House divided, and Conway's motion was 
carried by a triumphant majority ; the votes against being 
167,_but for it 275. As the chiefs of the contending 
parties issued out each of them was greeted, though in 
very different terms, by the anxious multitude which had 
lately filled their galleries. Conway was welcomed by 
three_ loud cheers, by thanks and congratulations and 
pressing of hands. His own countenance w ' ' ' 
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by the joyful thought of a, public duty performed and a 
civil war averted. But when Burke, who stood near 
him, declares in the worda of Scripture, which he mis- 
app!ies, that " we saw his face aa it had been the faoe of 
" an angel," * — his metaphor is so far overstrained that 
it borders on the ludicroua, and might fairly pair off with 
Pitt's mother of mankind. Aa the Great Commoner 
stepped forth that night the huzzas that had greeted 
Conway were renewed. ; every head was uncovered ; and 
many persons, in token of their respect and gratitude, 
followed his chair home. On the other hand hisses and 
revilings assailed, but did not dauni, the haughty and 
resolute Greaville.f 

So decisive had been the majority, and the public feel- 
ing on which it was founded, that Grenville's best friends 
besought him to forbear from further opposition. But, aa 
Horace Walpole remarks, it was too much for him to give 
up his favourite measure, the Stamp Act, and his favourite 
occupation, talking, boljk at once. Thus on the third 
reading another fierce debate ensued, Pitt began by re- 
ferring to a letter, which had been read, from Sir William 
Meredith to the Mayor of Bristol, and having for a post- 
script : " Mr. Pitt will soon be at the head of affairs." — 
" How could that prophet," cried Pitt, " imagine a thing 
" so improbable as that I should be at the head of affairs, 
" when I am so extremely at the tail of them ? I with 
"five friends in the other House and four in this!" — 
Next he declared the heartfelt satisfaction with which he 
gave his vote for this repeaL " I have my doubts," he 
added, "if any Minister could have been found who would 
" have dared to dip the Royal Ermines in the blood of 
" the American people. That people like a fine horse, to 
" use a beautiful expression of Job, whose neck is clothed 

• ActSjCh.vi. ver. 13., and Burke'a Works, voLiL p.40S. cd. 181S. 

t " The crowd pressed on Grenville with Bcom and hisses. He, 
"swelling with rage and mortificalioD, seized the nearest man to him 
" bj the collar. ProiidenlJally, the fellow had more humonr than 
•i spleen ; — ' Well, if I may not hiss,' said he, ' at least I may 
■''laugh,' — and langhed in Grenville's face. The jest caught j — 
" had [he fellow been surly and resisted, a tragedy had probably 
" ensued." (Lord Orford's Memoirs, voL ii. p. 299.) 
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" in thunder, if you soothe and stroke it you may do any- 
" tiling, — but beware of an nnskilful rider !" 

Still undaunted, Grenville replied with a firmness and 
spirit which — the cause apart — is deserving of high ad- 
miration : " I am one who declare that if the tax were 
" still to be laid on I would lay it on. The enormous ex- 
" pense of the German war, an expense which I always 
" disapproved, made it necessary. The eloquence which 
" the author of that profusion now points against the Con- 
" atitutional powers of the Parliament makes it doubly 
" necessary. I do not envy him the huzzas. I rejoice in 
" the hiss. If it were to be done again I would do it. " 

In this debate, as in the first of the Session, Pitt, as 
though he were not bound by common rules, usurped the 
privilege of a reply. " I am charged," he said, " with the 
" expense of the German war. If the Right Honourable 
" Gentleman had such strong objections to that war, why 
" did he not resign his post as Treasurer of the Navy ? " 
— To this troublesome question what answer could be 

The last division in the House of Commons on the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act proved even more decisive than 
the first. On reacliing the Lords the measure had to en- 
counter a most formidable party array. Lord Temple it 
appeared had forsaken the cause of Pitt, and allied himself 
with his brother. Lord Lyttleton, I^ord Mansfield, and 
Lord Halifax spoke gainst the measure. The entire Bed- 
ford faction, the entire Bute faction, opposed it. But by 
far the greater number of independent Peers, though 
single and scattered, feeling the danger of the crisis, and 
the necessity for conciliation, came to the rescue ; and the 
Bill was carried through their House by a majority of 
thirty-four. 

It is to be observed that through all these transactions 
Lord Eockingham more than once complained to the King 
of the King's Friends in office, who had for the most part 
voted against the measure of repeal. Yet it is not easy 
to understand how Lord Rockingham could fairly blame 
any man's conduct, except his own. It was himself who 
had. sanctioned the licence, — it was himself who, for ex- 
ample, had suffered Lord Barrington to become Secretary- 
at-War, with the express understanding that he might 
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oppose the course recommended by the Government oa 
such questions as the Stamp Act and General Warrants." 
No wonder if under such circumstances the King, both in 
justice and feehng, shrunk from inflicting on the ofienders, 
as Lord Eockingham now called them, the penalty of dis- 
missal for doing only what Lord Rockingham had allowed 
their chiefs to do. 

It is also to be noted that during the whole progress of 
the Stamp Act, and both before and after it^ Lord Rock- 
ingham most earnestly applied to Pitt for hia accession to 
the Government. Through Lord Shelhume, through Mr, 
Nuthall, through the Duke of Grafton, through every 
avenue, in short, that seemed to promise a favourable hear- 
ing, were these applications renewed. It was urged that 
on many of the chief questions, past or present, — on the 
terms of the Peace, on the use of General Warrants in the 
case of Wilkes, on the non-enforcement of the Stamp Act^ 
— their opinions agreed. It was remembered that they 
sat in different Houses, and that Pitt had more than once 
declared that he would never under any circumstances be 
prevailed upon to become First Lord of the Treasury. 
Why then, Lord Rockingham thought, might not Mr. Rtt 
join the Ministry, — as before with the office of Secretary 
of State, and with the rank and honours of Prime Minister, 
but yet leaving Lord Rockingham and Lord Eockinghara's 
principal friends securely fixed in their places ? 

To all these overtures Pitt made the same reply, — that 
if the King thought fit to summon him, and require his 
poor thoughts on the formation of a Government, he would 
be ready to submit them, but that, unless commanded by 
His Majesty, he would maintain silence. Such silence 
was by no means acceptable to Lord Eockingham, since 
it left as wholly doubtful whom in such a case Pitt might 
or might not recommend. In the words of Mr. Nuth^'a 
report : " his Lordship feared if arrangements were not 
" previously settled it might end in breaking to pieces the 
" present administration." f Nothing more, however, 
could be wrung from Pitt, except indeed a haughty an- 

• See Lord Barringlon'e life, p. 119., and H jadicinua note by Sir 
Denis Le Marchsnt to Lord Ortbrd'a Memoirs, voL ii. p. 331. 
f Chatham Tapers, vol. a p. 397, 
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nouncement, that he would not suffer the continuation 
either of office or of influence to the veteran liuke of New- 
castle. So far had his Grace's double-dealings alienated 
that former and illustrious colleague, with whom he had 
so often sat side by side in Council, or lain bed by bed in 
secret consultations ! * 

Thus, then, notwithstanding Lord Rockingham's most 
persevering proposals, — hia cries of Help at every fresh 
token of his weakness, — he could make no advance to- 
wards hia much desired object, — the accession of Pitt as 
a head to the already formed administration. 

In America the repeal of the Stamp Act was received 
with universal joy and acclamation. Fireworks and festi- 
vals celebrated the good news, while Addresses and Thanks 
to the King were voted by aU the Assemblies, (it was 
evident that though a smiJl band of demagogues^might 
already have set their minds on separation, the great body 
of the people were still firm in their allegiance, — proud 
of their parent country, and loyal to their prince. Not 
that the late events could pass away and leave no traee 
behind. It is beyond human skill or power that at the 
close of any quarrel the terms between the parties should 
again hecome precisely what they were at its commence- 
ment. The words of the Declaratory Act indeed gave 
the Americans slight concern. They fully believed that 
no praetical grievance could arise from it. They looked 
upon it as merely a salvo to the wounded pride of Eng- 
land, as only that " bridge of gold" which, according to 
the old French saying, should always be allowed to a re- 
treating assailant, f But they had been taught the secret 

* IL Dutens relates how, in November 1759, the Dnke of New- 
ciislle went on importanc businesB to Mr, Ktt, whom he found ill in 
hed, and unable to bear afire in his room.--"LeDuc ne pouyanl 
" resister plus longtemps i la rigueur de la Enison ■, pennettei, dit-il, 
" qne je me mette k I'abri du froid dane ce lit qui est a efit6 de vous ; 
" et sans qnitlec son mant«au il s'enfonce dans le lit de Lady HeMer 
" Pitt, et continue la cooversation snr le snjet qui I'ftvait amene 1 

" Le Chevalier Charles Frederick du departement de I'ar- 

" tillerie arrivant la-dessus, les trouva dans cette posture ridicule." 
(Memoires d'un Tojagenr, vol. i p. 143.) 

■f This was the saying of the Mareschal Anne de Montmorency 
during the iavasion of Provence in 1536. (Robertson's Charles V^ 
book vi.) 
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of their own growing sfrcDgth, and -were emboldened, 
even though on very slight occasions, to remonstrate or 
resist. In Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York 
the Aasemhlies slowly and unwillingly complied with the 
injunctions of the Secretary of State to award compen- 
sation to the sufferers by the recent riots. In many places 
murmurs were excited by a new clause lately added to 
the American Mutiny Ac^ according to which the Colonies 
were bound to supply the King's troops within their terri- 
tory with vinegar, salt, and other smaU articles. Since, 
however, the enactment was but temporary, and the charge 
but very little, and since the joyful news of the repeal 
had so lately come over, the Colonies in general forebore 
from contest, and gave what was required. In New York 
Mly the Act was disobeyed and the (Jovernment defied. 
There the Assembly, ai^er some sharp altercations with 
the Governor, at length went so far as to reject or new- 
model on their own authority the clause which had been 
passed by the Imperial Parliament. 

So violent a step was the less expected or foreseen in 
England, since the repeal of the Stamp Act was not the 
only measure by which the Ministry in the Session of 
1766 endeavoured to soothe and satisfy the Colonies. 
The duties of 1764 which touched the trade of America, 
and which had been complained of in that country as 
inconvenient or oppressive, were altered or removed. 
And another Act declared certain ports of Dominica and 
Jamaica to be free. 

In the same ■ yielding and accommodating spirit Lord 
Eoctingham and Mr. Dowdeswell indulged the Spital- 
fields weavers by an Act restraining the import of foreign 
silts. _ The joy of the weavers was signalised, as their 
late dissatisfaction had been, by a numerous procession to 
Whitehall. Thus also, to gratify a powerful family con- 
nection, the name of Lord George Sackville was restored 
to the Privy OouncD. Pitt in his private conversations 
warmly denounced this measure as an insult to the late 
Eng and to the late King's Ministers, adding that he 
would never, never, consent to sit at the same Board with 
his Lordship.* 



• Memoirsofthe Duke of Grafton, MS. 
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Thus also the Cyder Counties were relieved, or rather, 
to speak more accurately, pleased and flattered, by a 
repeal of the Cyder Tax whieli I^ord Bute had three 
years since imposed. 

Thus again the complaints occasioned by the use of 
General Warrants in the case of Wiikes were not un- 
heeded by the Ministers. They proposed to the House of 
Commons, and carried through, a Resolution preventing 
such a grievance for the future, by declaring General 
Warrants contrary to law. Another Eesolution couched 
in like terms, and referring to the same transaction, con- 
demned the seizure of papers in any case of libel. — All 
these measures were well and kindly meant. For the 
most part they were salutary and judicious. Yet still if 
we consider how decrepit was then the state of the 
Government, and how naturally every feeble Government 
leans towards the easier course of concession, and shrinks 
from the more rugged duty of resistance, we shall, I 
think, ascribe these measures in part to its weakness, and 
not solely, as Burke would persuade ua*, to its wisdom. 

The Session of 1766 indeed was not more remarkable 
for important measures than for the appearance in public 
life of that eminent man by whom ^e fame of those 
measures and of their fram.ers baa been mainly upheld. 
In that Session the House of Commons heard both the 
last speech of the elder Pitt and the first speech of 
Edmund Burke, rbvirbscit might have been the motto 
of that year. 

Edmund Burke was born at Dublin in 1728.t The 
original name of the family was Bourke, and thus 
Edmund himself appears to have spelled it until his 



* See hia masterly tract, " A short Account of a lat« short Ad- 
" ministration." The mock answer, signed Whittinglon, and ioserteil 
in the Annual Begister for 1766 (partii. p. 213.), is believed, though 
not certmnly known, to he also written bj Burte. It is marked by 
great bitterness ^lunst Lord diatluun. 

+ The date assigned by Mr. Prior and other bic^^phets of Burke 
is 1 730 ; and Burke's own epitaph in Beaconsfield Church states him 
KihaTedJedm July 1797, " aged 68 years." But sec a note (voLi. 
p. 2.) t« his Correspondence published in 1B44. Earl Bitzwiiliani, 
one of the joint Editors, has since favoured me with a letter, contain- 
ing further evidence to the same effiM. 
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maniiood. His father was an attorney in good practice, 
and Edmund waa the second son. His education was 
completed at Trinity College, Dublin. At that period 
his range of reading was already extensive, but hia taste 
for the classics warm rather than pure. Thus he main- 
tained that Plutarch is the first of all historians, that 
Euripides should Iw preferred to Sophocles, and Virgil 
be preferred to Homer. Virgil indeed much employed 
his pen at this period in a fragment of translation of such 
slight merit as might be expected from a boy of seven- 
teen, but remarkable as his chief, and nearly sole, attempt 

From Dublin in due time Burke passed to London, 
intending to keep the f«rms for the English Bar as a 
student of the Middle Temple. Plia first impressions of 
England were highly favourable. " Every village," he 
writ«s, "as neat and compact as a beehive ; the inns like 
" palaces. What a contrast to our poor country -where 
" you scarce find a cott^e ornamented with a chimney ! " * 
But his health was not strong, and he found the study of 
the law irksome and distasteful to him ; ere long he 
wholly relinquished it, nor was he ever called to the Bar. 
In 1752 or 1753 he was a candidate for the Professorship 
of Logic in the University of Glasgow, but without suc- 
cess. All this time, however, his mind was rapidly 
accumulating large and varied stores of information. 
The law he had eschewed as too dry and abstract, but 
not because he wanted application, not because he ever 
yielded to " that master-vice, sloth," as his own words 
declare it On the contrary, no form of knowledge came 
amiss to him if tinged in any degree with the golden hues 
of philosophy or poetry. 

Three or four years Iat«r Mr. Burke married the 
daughter of Dr. Nugent, a physician, living at Bath, but 
like himself of Irish birth and parentage. Shortly 
afterwards he had intended to settle in America t, 
whether, as some say, in hope of a small Government 
appointment, or, as others suppose, in quest of a wider 
sphere for his abilities. Happily for England the design 
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was soon abandoned. His resources at this lime were 
but small ; chiefly an allowance of 2001. a year from his 
father, and occasional supplies derived from the use of 
his pen. It is believed, though not certainly known, that 
he contributed largely to the periodical writings of the 
day. His first avowed work appeared iu 1756, and was 
entitled " The Vindication of Natural Society." It is a 
most skilful and ingenious imitation of the style and 
reasoning of Lord Eolingbrofce, provolted by the remark 
then often heard in society, that the style of the " all- 
" accompiished St. John" was not only perfect hut inimit- 
able. Even Lord Chesterfield and Bishop Warburton, 
familiar as they were with all Bolingbroke's writings, 
were, it is said, for a short time deceived. — A few 
months later in the same year 1756 Burke published 
another work : an E^saj " on the Sublime and Beautiful." 
In this Essay, the fruit of keen discernment and diligent 
study, he strikes into a new and original path of criticism ; 
wholly leaving that beaten track of Longinus, so dear, as 
Swift complains, to the shallow talkers of his time.* It 
was through this Essay that Burke during some years 
was chiefly known ; it was through this Essay that he 
became familiar with Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Keynolds, 
and many more of literary taste or skill. 

Among his associates of tiiis class and of this time was 
Mrs. Anne Pitt, sister of the then Prime Minister. Of 
this lady Burke was wont to say, that she not only pos- 
sessed great and agreeable talents, but was the most 
perfectly eloquent person whom he had ever heard speak. 
She had led an eccentric wandering life, and was no 
friend to her illustrious brother, of whom she declared 
that he knew nothing accurately but Spenser's Fairy 
Queen, t 



• " A forward critic often dupes na, 
" With sham quotalious Ttpi ui)n)tic ; 
" And if we have not read Longinos, 
" Will magisteriallj oaKhine us." 

On Poetry (1733). Works, vol. xiv. p. 317. 
t Life of Burke by Prior, p. 65. Horace Walpole altering a 
French proTerbial expression, need lo say of ihe brolher and sister 
that they resembled each other " comme deni gouttes de/eu." 
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In 1758 Burke began a service to English history and 
literature which even now should be gratefully remem- 
bered. In conjunction with Mr. Dodsley, a bookseller of 
great note, he set on foot the well known "Annual 
" Eegister." For several years the political chapters 
were, it is believed, wholly written by himself, and for 
several years longer under his immediate direction. His 
remuneration for this task, as received from Mr. Dodsley, 
was 100/. a year. 

An avenue to political life was first opened to Burke 
in 1761. When Lord Halifax proceeded to Ireland as 
Viceroy, and Mr. William Gerard Hamilton as Chief 
Secretary, Burke became Private Secretary to the latter. 
In those days the rules of the Pension List were far indeed 
from being clearly defined or vigilantly guarded. It is 
therefore no matter of blame either to tlie bestower or 
receiver that through the influence of Mr, Hamilton, and 
after little more than one year's official service, Burke 
obtained a pension of 300/. a year on the Irish Establish- 
ment. But this welcome boon was not long enjoyed. 
Mr. Hamilton broke asunder his ties of friendship with 
his Private Secretary under circumstances not clearly 
known, but so far as we can gather fraught on his side 
first vrith tyranny and afterwards with meanness. " To 
" get rid of him completely," says Burke, " and not to 
" carry a memorial of such a person about me, I offered 
" to transmit my pension to his attorney in trust for him. 
" This ofi'er he thought proper to accept ! " * 

Mortifications such as these were not unexpected by 
Burke'a philosophic mind. As he says in his own striking 
style : " I was not swaddled, rocked, and dandled into a 
" legislator, nitok m adversum is the motto for a man 
" like me." 

But in July 1765 the fortunes of Eurke were retrieved. 
The Marquis of Kockingham on becoming First Lord 
of the Treasury was induced, from the recommendation 
of several friends, to appoint Burke his Private Secretary, 
Still detraction and envy were not silenced, and they 
found a congenial mouthpiece in the veteran Duke of New- 

* Letter to Mr. Flood, May 18. 1765. 
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castle. HisGrace, so long tlie leader of the Whigs, exerted 
himaelf fo the utmost to prevent the accession to that 
party of one of the brightest names that have adorned it. 
He rushed to I#ord Rocliingham eager and panting, and 
most earnestly besought his Lordship to he on his guard 
against this low adventurer, this wild Irishman, whom 
his Grace certainly knew to be a Papist, a Jesuit, a 
Jacobite in disguise. Lord Rockingham ia some alarm 
communicated the warning to his secretary, but Eurke 
justified himself with proofs so cogent, and a spirit so 
manly, as to banish every shade of distrust from Lord 
Eockingham's mind. Ever thenceforward he enjoyed 
that nobleman's full confidence and generous friendship. 
By the infiuenee of the Marquis with Lord Verney, who 
then reigned inWendover, Burke was immediately brought 
into Parliament ; at a later period the Wentworth borough 
of Malton welcomed him ; and when in 1 768 he required 
a sum of money towards the purchase of a country house 
near Beaconsfield, that sum was spontaneously, and in 
the form of a loan, bestowed by his liberal patron. 

Burke was now a Member of the House of Commons, 
and not long a silent one. On the Address in Janaary 
1766, as I have elsewhere mentioned, he spoke for the 
first time. The praises of Pitt on that occasion were 
echoed by many more ; and the young orator became at 
once a statesman of high promise and renown. Some of 
his ujore distant acquaintances expressed wonder at his 
sudden rise. "Sir," said Dr. Johnson, "there is no 
" wonder at all. We who know Mr. Burke know that he 
" will be one of the first men in the country." 

From this time forward the biography of Burke is 
blended with the public history of England, There is 
small risk of contradiction in asserting that his speeches 
as they may now be perused far outshine all earlier or 
contemporaneous ones that our Parliamentary Debate- 
book can afford. For this, besides their own high and 
undoubted merit, there is another cause to be assigned. 
These speeches were reported or revised by Burke him- 
self; they appear with their original, perhaps even with 
added, ornaments, whilst of the oratory of his predecessors 
or his rivals, of Halifax, of Bolinghroke, of Walpole, of 
Mansfield, of Charles Townshend, none but most impT- 
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feet and disjointed fragments now remain. It is also to 
be Iwrne in mind that our present just admiration for 
these speeches is no unerring test of their former or con- 
temporary value. To the end of hia days Burke never 
attained in any degree that mastery over the House of 
Commons which hia great genius fully warranted. One 
of his kinsmen, writing to Barry the painter scarcely & 
month after Burke had for the first time risen in the 
House, observes: "Your friend Edmund has not only 
"spoke, but he has spoke almost everyday."* This is 
declared in triumph, but through the whole of Burke's 
career his speeches were deemed both too frequent and 
too long. Three hours from him were no uncommon 
effort. His tone was likewise too didactic, and "at 
" length," says Horace Walpole, " tho House grew weary 
" of so many essays." f His figure was not graceful, nor 
his action in speaking happy, it being usually marked by 
a, peculiar undulating motion of the head. Some remains 
of the Irish brogue, which to tho last he never overcame, 
formed another obstacle in the way of his success. Not- 
withstanding all these drawbacks, some of his harangues 
delivered in stirring times or on special occasions were 
hailed with much enthusiasm, and foDowed by much 
effect. But more commonly it happened that when he 
rose to speak the Members walked out to dine ; and the 
great orator was nicknamed the " Dinner-bell. " 

In pamphlets, however, and political essays, — and 
even speeches when revised and sent forth singly may 
be comprehended in that class, — the personal disadvan- 
tages of Burke could no longer apply; and as regards 
that class of writings it may be doubted whether he has 
ever in any age or in any country been excelled. The 
philosophy and deep thought of his reflections, — the 
vigour and variety of his style, — his rich flow of either 
panegyric or invective, — his flue touches of irony, — the 
glowing abundance and beauty of his metaphors, — all 
these might separately claim applause ; how much more 
then when all blended into one gorgeous whole! To 
give examples of these merits would be to transcribe half 
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hia works. Yet still if one aingie and short i 
from his maxims be allowed me, I will observe that the 
generous ardour and twtivity of mind called forth by 
comjwtition has formed a theme of philosophic comment 
from a very early age. It is touched both by Cicero and 
Quintilian ; it has not been neglected either by Bacon or 
Montaigne. Yet still as bandied by Burke this trite topic 
beams forth, not only with the hues of eloquence, but 
even with the bloom of novelty. He invites us to " an 
" amicable conflict with difficulty. — Difficulty is a severe 
" instructor set over us by the supreme ordinance of a 
" parental Guardian and Legislator, who knows us better 
" than we know ourselves, as he loves us better too. 
" He that wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and 
" sharpens our skill. Our antagonist is our helper ! " 

If amidst so much of eloquence and feeling as Burke's 
writings display we are desired to seek for faults, we 
shall find them not in the want but only in the exuber- 
ance and overflow of beauties. The palate becomes 
cloyed by so much richness, the eye dazzled by so much 
glare. His metaphors, fraught with fancy though they 
be, are often bold; they seem both too numerous and 
etrained too far, they sometimes cease to please, and occa- 
sionally border eyen on the ludicrous and low. Of this 
defect, as of his excellences, a single instance shall suffice 
me. In the "Letter to a Noble Lord" in 1796 Burke 
compares the Duke of Bedford to a lamb already marked 
for slaughter by the Marata and Robespierres of France, 
but stiU, unconscious of his doom, "pleased to the last," 
and who " licks the hand just raised to shed his blood ! " 
Thus far the simile is conducted with admirable force 
and humour. But not satisfied with his success, Burke 
goes further ; he insists on leading us into the shambles, 
and makes the Eevolutionary butchers inquire as to their 
Ducal victim, "how he cuts up? how he tallows in the 
" caul or on the kidneys ? " 

Apart from the beauty of the style, the value, as I 
conceive, of Burke's writings is subject to one not unim- 
portant deduction. For most lofty and far-sighted views 
in politics they will never be consulted in vain. On the 
other hand, let no man expect to find in them just or ac- 
curate, or even consistent, delineations of contemporary 
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character. Where eternal principles are at stake Burke 
was inaccessible to favour or to fear. Where only per- 
sons are concerned he was often misled by resentments 
or by partialities, and allowed his fancy fuU play. 

The rich stores of Eurke'a memory and the raie powers 
of his mind were not reserved solely for bis speeches or 
his writiaga ; they appeared to no less advantage in bis 
familiar conversation. Even the most trivial topics could 
elicit, even the most ignorant hearers could discern, his 
genius, " Sir," said Dr. Johnson, " if Burke were to go 
" into a stable to see his horse dressed, the ostler would 
"say, 'We have bad an extraordinary man here!'"— 
On other occasions also the author of Kaasetas extols him 
as never unwilling to begin conversation ; never at a loss 
to carry it on; never in haste to leave it off.*— Hia 
attempts at wit indeed were not always successful, a.nd 
he might be accused of an inordinate affection for quib- 
bles and puna. His favourite niece, and latterly his 
guest, was sometimes provoked into an : "Eeally, uncle, 
" that is very poor." f But upon the whole it may be 
asserted that in social converse Burke was equalled by 
none of his contemporaries and hia countrymen, except 
only Dr. Johnson himself and perhaps Ixird Tburlow, 

Born to a slender patrimony, and endowed with liberal 
tastes, Burke was exposed in public life to very many 
trials and temptations. It is difficult, says a quaint old 
Spanish proverb, for an empty sack to stand upright. 
By him, however, these trials were ever courageously 
borne, these temptations ever nobly surmounted. The 
welfare of his country and his kind was at all times, I 
am persuaded, his great, his ruling, his all-absorbing 
thought. He was no doubt a keen partisan, for his 
friendships were warm, and his own disposition was 
eager and empassioned. Like most other partisans he 
was sometimes hurried into deeds or words of which hia 
calmer judgment may have disapproved. But the higher 
we may rate his party-spirit, the higher is his praise 
when on one most momentous occasion he flung his 

• Boewell'sLifeof Johnaon.ondertliedalesofMaylS. 1784, and 
August 15. 1773. I hare given the spirit latlicr tlmii the worda of 
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party-spirit aside, deliberately preferred his country to 
his friends, and rather chose to rend asunder the che- 
rished ties of many years than to encourage, to connive 
at, or even forbear to raise his voice against, the doc- 
trines and examples of Revolutionary France- How 
venerable does the " desolate old man " appear to us in. 
his retreat of Eeaconsficid ! How, as we ponder on hia 
living pages, do we seem to share hia private sorrows 
when bereaved of his only son, and how admire that 
public spirit which could rise superior to such sorrows, 
and impel him to bequeath the noblest of all legacies — 
his last words of counsel and of warning — to his 
country I 

Tho excellent intentions and for the most part excel- 
lent measures of Lord Rockingham's administration were 
not sufficient to avert the evils arising from Lord Eock- 
jnghajn's personal deficiencies. For want of a great con- 
trolling centre, the whole system was deranged ; several 
of the satellites were drawn from their orbits and wan- 
dered in the realms of space. Towards the close of May 
the Duke of Grafton resigned his ofilce as Secretary of 
State. He declared his reasons publicly in the House of 
Lords. He stated that he had no objection to the per- 
sons or to the measures of the present Ministers, but that 
he thought they wanted strength and efficiency to carry 
on proper measures with success, and that be knew but 
one man (meaning of course Mr, Pitt) who could give 
them that strength and efficiency. Under this person, 
he added, he should be willing to serve in any capacity, 
not only as a General Officer but as a pioneer, and would 
take up a spade and mattock and dig in the trenches,* — 
It was with great difficulty that the other Secretary of 
State, General Conway, could be withheld from follow- 
ing the example of his colleague. 

Another proof of the weakness of the Ministry appears 
from their behaviour to Wilkes. That adventurer had 
by this time spent his money at Paris, and exhausted his 
credit in London. But the Resolution of the House of 



• On the Dake of Grafton'a sp«ch compare Ihc Chatliam and the 
Chesterfield LcKers (yoL ii p. 422. of the former, and toL iv, p. 433. 
of Uie latter). 
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Commons against the legality of General Warrants re- 
vived Lis hopes. He ventured, though atiSl under sen- 
tence of outlawry, to come secretly to England, and 
threatened to attack and annoy the Government unless 
they agreed to his terms. As was said hy himself very 
plainly : "If the Ministers do not find employment for 
"me, I am disposed to find employment for them!"* 
Lord Eockinghaan properly declined to see him, but sent 
Burke as his negotiator. No less than five interviews 
ensued. The terms of Wilkes were found to be ; a free 
pardon, a sum of money, and a pension of 1,500/. a year 
on the Irish Establishment, The Ministers refused com- 
pliance, but so much in their feeble condition were their 
fears excited that they raised amongst themselves hy 
private contributions a sum of several hundred pounds, 
which being displayed to the heat advantage by the elo- 
quence of Burke, and being tendered to the needy patriot, 
induced him to retrace his steps to Paris, f 

The Seals which had been flung away by the Duke of 
Grafton were refused by several Peers in succession, and 
at last were bestowed upon the Duke of Richmond for 
no better reason apparently than because he asked for 
them. No man, however, even affected to believe this 
or any other nomination of Lord Eockingham. likely to 
be lasting. In short, when the Session came to a close 
on the 6th of June, the Ministry, though not yet fully 
one year old, exhibited the most unequivocal symptoms 
of infirmity and decrepitude, and seemed at the very last 
gasp. 

ITiis languishing condition was speedily brought to a 
crisis by a disagreement in the Cabinet on a plan for re- 
gulating the civil government of Quebec. Lord Chan- 
cellor Northington told the King that he and his col- 
leagues could not go on as they were, and the King then 
decided that he would send for Mr. Pitt. Accordingly 
on the 7th of July Hia Majesty entrusted the ChanceUor 
vrith a letter of invitation to that statesman, which the 
Chancellor inclosed in a letter of his own. With perfect 

• To Humplirey Cotes, Dec. 4. 1765. Correspondence, vol. ii. 
p. 218. 
t Prior's Life of Butke, p, 99. 
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fairness and frankness the King on the same day in- 
formed the other Ministers of the step which he had 
taken. Their feelings at the news were very various. 
Conway answered hoidly : " Sir, I am giad of it ; I al- 
" ways thought it the best thing yonr Majesty eould do. 
" I wish it may answer ; Mr. Pitt 13 a great man, but as 
" nobody is without faults he is not unexceptionable."* 

Few retiring Ministers, however, are thus candid and 
good humoured. Lord Rockingham appears to have 
been much and lastingly offended. The Duke of New- 
castle, above all, who knew that he should be proscribed 
by Pitt, eould not conceal his morlifleation. It is a 
picture which from the former scenes recerded of his 
Grace it is sure and easy to portray. We may well con- 
ceive to ourselves how the old placeman half ran, half 
tottered, from house to house and from room to room, — 
profuse of those hugs and kisses which sooner or later 
all his associates iu office had the gratification to receive 
from himf, — with tears in his eyes at the loss of ofiice, 
tears such as the bereavement of a wife or child would 
draw from other men, — and loudly lamenting that his 
friend, his dearest friend, Pitt had become so far es- 
tranged from him, — from him who would have been so 
proud to be his colleague, — from him who had always 
loved him in his heart even when he had outwardly re- 
viled him ! Wo doubt had Pitt but deigned to woo, 
Newcastle would have been ready as any young bride 
with a vow to love and to honour, — aye, and to obey. 

Yet at this period, as on a former one, Newcastle, with 
all his love of place, may be justly praised for his con- 
tempt of lucre. In 1766, as in 1762, a large pension was 
tendered to him by the King, but was respectfully re- 
Pitt was at Burton Pynsent when the Royal mandate 
reached him. Only a few days before he had written as 
follows to a personal friend : " France is still the object 

• Lord Orford'e Memoirs of Gcoi^o IU,, voL ii. p. 338. 

+ " I have heard much of the Duke of Newcastle's kisses, bnt 
" never had one from him till to-daj." Mr. Bigbj lo the Duke of 
Bedfbrd, April 22. 1761. 
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" of my mind whenever a thought calls me back to a public 
" world, infatuated, bewitched ; in a word, a riddle too 

" hard for CEdipus to solve Farming, graiiag, 

" haymaking, and all the Lethe of Somersetaliire cannot 
"obliterate the memory of days of activity."* — Those 
days of activity were now for a brief period to return. 

Od receiving the King's and the Chancellor's letters 
Ktt wrote suitable replies to both, wishing in pompoua 
phrase that he could " change infirmity into wings of ex- 
" pedition," and promising to set oEF, as he did, without 
delay to London. The journey, in those days a long 
and weary one f, was rapidly travelled by Pitt, and se- 
verely tasked both his exciteable body and exciteable mind. 
When he arrived he was suffering from fever, and after 
his first interview with the King at Richmond found it 
necessary to retire for a while to the cooler air of Hamp- 
stead. There, however, he could still continue to com- 
municate by letters with his Eoyal Master, and by inter- 
views with his intended colleagues. 

The reception of Pitt by the King was most gracious. 
His Majesty declared that he had no terms to propose, 
but left Mr. Pitt at full liberty to form his administration 
as he pleased. At the Great Commoner's suggestion the 
first step taken was to summon Lord Temple from Stowe, 
and to offer him the headship of the Treasury. Lord 
Temple came accordingly, had an interview with the King 
on one day, and with Pitt on the next In both of these 
his tone was not conciliatory. To the King he suggested 
" almost a total exclusion of the present men." To Pitt 
he did not propose the reinstatement of his brother Geoi^e, 
but declared thai for himself he expected an equal share 
of patronage and power with the new Prime Minister. 
Pitt, on the other hand, was resolved, if in office at all, to 
be Prime Minister not in name only but in fact. " I felt 
" indignation," writes Lord Temple, " at the idea of being 

* To the Countess Stanhope, June 20. 1766. See Appcndijt. 

t lu Touluiin's Historj- of Taunton it is stated that even " the 
"fiying machine," as it was termad, did not finish its journey in !ess 
than four days. "Hie edilor of the Chatham Papers who quotes tliia 
passage adds with exultation : '■ Now in (1838) the journey is ao- 
" eomplished in fifteen hours 1" (vol. ii. p. 423.) Only eight years 
afterwards it was accomplished in lees than four hours. 
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" stuck into a Ministry as a great cypher at the head of 
" the Treasury, surrounded with othei' cyphers all named 
" by Mr. Pitt." * Thus he disdainfully rejected the offers 
made to him. There was no second interview between 
the two statesmen ; only next day Lord Temple had a 
parting audience of the King, and immediately afterwards 
wended hack his way to Stowe. 

The refusal of Lord Temple did not, however, as on a 
former occasion, impede and stop short the intended ad- 
ministration of Pitt. The Great Commoner felt his own 
honour concerned in its completion. As his friend Lord 
Camden writes : " It does behove him now to satisfy the 
" world that his greatness does not hang on so slight a 

" twig as Temple Let him fling off the Girenvilles, 

" and save the nation without them ! " f— Accordingly as 
soon as his returning health enabled him to return to town 
and resume his conferences with the King the new arrange- 
ments were perfected. His fundamental principle, as he 
stated it at the time, was to dissolve all combinations, and 
thenceforward to conciliate and unite. With this view 
he endeavoured to draw the ablest men from all parties, 
but did not always prevail in his well-meant object. He 
found one or two sections, especially the Bedfords, hold 
fast together, most willing to come in, but resolved to 
come in wholly or not at all. Finally, the chief posts 
were filled from two sources, — the friends and adherents 
of Pitt, — and the members of the late admiaistration. 
The Duke of Grafton, instead of " a spade and mattock 
" in the trenches," received a General's baton, being in- 
duced, though most unwillingly, to accept the headship 
of the Treasury, Charles Townshend, after a large dis- 



* To Lady Chatham, July 27. 1766. Both from his s: 
■and from Pitt's (Chatham Papers, vol. ii. p. 448.) it is plain tnat not- 
withstanding the unfavourable issue, the tone thronghont this conver- 
Bation "was kind and affectionate j" yet no sooner had Temple ajrired 
once more at Stowe than we find liiiri wrila a most violent letter to 
his brother George, inveighing against " all the insolence " of " that 
" great luminary," Mr. Pitt, and concluding ; " Thus ends this poU- 
" tical farce of my journey to tovm, as it was always intended." 
(Xctter, July IS. 1766, Grenville Papers.) 

t Letters to Mr. Thomas Walpole, July 1766, as printed in Lord 
Campbell's Lives of the ChMicellors, vol v. p. 256— 2S9. 
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play of h!g characteristic indecision, allowed himself to 
be appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. General Con- 
way was continued Secretary of State and leader of the 
House of Commons ; his colleague in the Seals was the 
Earl of Shelbume. Lord Camden became Chancellor, and 
Lord Northington President of the Council.* In the 
lower ranks places were beatowed on Lord North, on 
Mr. James Grenville, brother of Lord Temple, and on 
Colonel Barr^, who during the last few years had closely 
attached himself to Pitt, Mr. Stuart Mackenzie was re- 
stored to his former office, but with a clear understanding 
that he should be allowed no influence nor control over 
Scottish affairs. 

As each of these appointments in succession became 
known or surmised, the public curiosity redoubled to learn 
what place Pitt had fixed on for himself. Many even of 
his colleagues were not yet apprised of his determination 
to reserve for himself a peerage and the Privy Seal, At 
last the curtain was undrawn at Court ; and the scene 
which immediately followed is described with much spirit 
in the Duke of Grafton's Memoirs: " Being appointed to 
" the Queen's House, I found Lord Northington and Lord 
" Camden already there. Mr. Pitt was in with the King. 
" The two Lords appeared to be in most earnest con- 
" versation and much ^itated. On perceiving it I natu- 
" rally was turning from them after my bow. But they 
" begged to impart to me the subject of their concern, 
" asking me whether I had any previous knowledge of 
" Mr, Pitt's intention of obtaining an Earldom, and thus 
" placing himself in the House of Lords, whereas our 
" conception of the strength of the administration had 
" been till that moment derived from the great advantage 
" he would have given to it by rennaining with the Com- 
" mons. On this there was but one voice among us, noi 

• It appeals from the Duke of Gi'ifton's Memoirs that the first 
Cabinet eonaisled only of the following persons : Ijord Camden, Loril 
Northington. Lord Chatham, Duke of Grafton, tord Sliclburne, 
General Conway, Lord Granby (as Commander in Chief), and Sir 
Charles Saondera (as First Lord of the Admiralty). A few wsdts 
later Charles Townshend was added, " He was not at rest," says 
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" indeed throughout Ihe kingdom. When Mr. Pitt left 
" the Cloaet we had only to receive notice of the measure 
" as a matter fixed, and not for deliheration. The re- 
" ception we gave to the communication was BO evident 
" that it could not escajw a penetrating eye." 

So far hack as the February preceding it had been 
rumoured in some circles that there was a wish at Court 
to prevail upon Mr. Pitt to go into the House of Lords.* 
Nothing of the kind, however, is manifest in the trans- 
actions of the time. The peerage appears to have been 
Lord Chatham's own spontaneous unconsultmg act, and 
the King took no further part in the business than to 
comply with his Minister's request. The following is the 
letter ia which his final compliance was announced : " Mr. 
" Pitt, I have signed this day (July 29.) the warrant for 
" creating you an Earl, and shall with pleasure receive 
" you in that capacity to-morrow, as weU as entrust you 
" with my Privy Seal,— as I know the Earl of Chatham 
" will zealously give his aid towards destroying all party 
" distinctions, and restoring that subordination to Govem- 
" ment which can alone preserve that inestimable hlessmg 
" Liberty from degenerating into licentiousness." 

They were not merely the colleagues of Pitt who 
murmured at his taking a Peerage. On all hands it was 
either lamented as aa error or condemned as a kmd ot 
crime. It seemed to be assumed that on leaving the 
popular branch of the legislature he had also deserted 
the popular cause. By hia enemies William Pitt was 
now compared to William Pulteney,— each, they said, 
a man of high eloquence and high ascendency,— each in 
Lis day surnamed the Great Commoner,— each lured 
from the paths of duty and honour by an Earldom,— 
each doomed hereafter to oblivion and contempt. In the 
City which had been the stronghold of Pitt's popularity 
its decline was most apparent. There it had been 
designed to celebrate his return to power by a general 
iUumination. Lamps for the purpose were already placed 
around the Monument. But no sooner did the Londoners 
read in the Gazette that their patriot Minister was now 

• Letter froni Mr. Gerard Hamilton to Mr. Calcraft, Fet. 20. 17 66. 
Note to CliaUmm Papers, voL ii. p. 386. 
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the Earl of Chatham than the festivity was counfer- 
inanded and the lamps were taken down. From Blaclt- 
heath Lord Chesterfield observes : " There is one very 
" bad sign for Lord Chatham in his new dignity, whidi 
" is, that all his enemies, without exception, rejoice at it, 
" and all his friends are stupified and dumb-founded." • 
From Dublin Mr. Burke exclaims : " There is still a little 
" twilight of popularity remaining around the great 
" Peer, but it ftdes away every moment." f 

The effect of this peerage in I^rd Chatham's own 
family may also, considering the event, be deemed worthy 
of commemoration. " My Lord Pitt," — thus writes the 
tutor, Mr. Wilson, — "is much better, Lady Heater quite 
" well, and Mr. William very near it. The last gentle- 
" man is not only contented in retaining his Papa's name, 
" but perfectly happy in it. Three months ago he told 
" me in a very aerioua conversation : ' he was glad he 
" ' was not the eldest son, but that he could serve his 
" ' country ia the House of Commons like his Papa.' " J 

The Chatham peerage, though warmly censured by all 
contemporaries, has not in our own time wanted strenu- 
ous defenders. It has been urged that no peerage was 
ever better earned, — that Pitt was old in years and older 
still in constitution, — that it was impossible for him to 
go through the nightly labour of conducting the business 
of the Government in the House of Commons, — that his 
wish to be transferred to a less turbulent assembly was 
under such circumstances natural and reasonable. § But 
no ability, as it aeeros to me, can palliate his utter and 
manifest impolicy in quitting that House which alone 
had brought him hia power, and which alone could secure 
him in it. His regular attendance indeed could not be, 
and never had been, expected in his uncertain state of 
health ; but even his occasional appearance would have 
sufficed, as heretofore, to awe his enemies to silence and 
his colleagues to submission. 

• Letler to his son, Aug. 1. 1766. 

■f Correspondence, vol. i. p. 106. ed. 1844. 

J Chatham Papers, voL iii. p. 27- William Fill was at this time 
only BBven jears of age. 

4 See especially the a1)Ie ai^iiment of Mr. Macaolaj to this effect, 
Edinburgh Bevicvr, No. clxiL p. 683. 
VOL. v. M 
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Nor can I regard as altogether destitute of foundation 
the popular outcry against the new-made Peer. If 
indeed Pitt, like Walpole, had been finally retiring from 
office, the Earldom of Chatham would have been as 
blameless as the Earldom of Orford. It is one great aim 
and purpose of the Peerage to receive and welcome such 
eminent Commoners at the close of their career. But 
since the design of Pitt was not the relinquishment, but 
the i-eaumption, of power, the public, I conceive, might 
not unreasonably feel some disappointment and mortifi- 
cation at his title. They had set their pride on seeing 
one of themselves, — a younger eon of new family and 
most scanty fortune, — raised by his genius and their 
favour high above the loftiest and richest of the Somer- 
sets and Seymours. He had now for the third time be- 
come the arbiter of the State by their determined will. 
For, as Dr. Johnson once observed, Walpole was a 
Minister given by the King to the peoplcj hut Pitt was a 
Minister given by the people to the King.* Could they 
then desire him at the very moment of his rise to lay 
aside the name which their enthusiasm cherished, and be 
decked by other honours than those they had themselves 



ell'a Life, under Ihe date of May 9. 1772. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 



Both foreign and domestic affairs claimed Uie early 

attention of the new Prime Minister. He had ever 
regarded the Family Compact between France and Spain 
as threatening to the liberties of Europe. He had re- 
signed ofdce rather than forbear to strike a blow against 
it. But, besides the more open and manifest dangers 
attending the union of these two great Powers, Lord 
Chatham appears to have obtained intelligence of some 
secret and hostile designs which they had formed against 
UB. There is reason to believe that at this very time, or 
shortly after it, French ofiicers in disguise were peram- 
bulating our southern shores, and surveying the most 
favourable points for a future invasion. Among Lord 
ChatJiam's papers still exists, but without any indacation 
how it came into hia hands, a collection of most curious 
secret Memoirs, drawn up for the information of the 
French Cabinet ; two especially are of great length, and 
bear the datea of 1767 and 1768. In the latter of these 
Memoirs the whole range of our coast, oven far inland, is 
accurately described from recent observations, and all 
our means and powers of resistance are minutely dis- 
cussed,* In Spain Grimaldi was not less our enemy 
than Choiseul had showed himself in France, The Bri- 
tish Ambassador at Madrid discovered traces of a plot 
which he believed these two Ministers conjointly to hold 
in reserve ; a plot to surprise and bum the dockyards 
both at Plymouth and at Portsmouth.f 

To provide in time against any treacherous assault 
from the imiled House of Bourbon, Lord Chatham had 

• MS. Memoirs among the Ciathmn Papers in the possession of 
W. S. Taylor, Esq. Some considerable extracK will bo found in tlie 
Appendix to this volnme. 

t Secret Despatches of the Earl of Eochford, Sept 1764 and Peb. 25. 
176S, as printed in CoKe's Memoirs of the Bourbon Kings. 
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formed the design of a Great Northern, and for the most 
part Protestant, alliance. It was a noble scheme, which 
had he remained in ofBce after 1761 wonld have worthily 
concluded and secured the triumphs of the war. It was 
now resumed at a far less auspicious time, and under 
difficulties which had since arisen. Mr. Hans Stanley, 
the negotiatorof 1761, was at once appointed Ambassador 
to the Court of St. Petersburg, with instructions to visit 
Berlin upon his way, and to propose both to the King of 
Prussia and to the Czarina a defensive confederacy with 
ua for the maintenaace of peace, to which confederacy 
the Crowns of Denmark and Sweden and the States 
General should be afterwards invited to accede. The 
Duke of Grafton's Memoirs beat a striking attestation to 
the ability with which Lord Chatham's views upon this 
subject were expounded to his colleagues: — "On the 
" night preceding Lord Chatham's first journey to Bath 
" Mr. Charles Townshend was for the first time sum- 
" moned to the Cabinet. The business was on a general 
" view and statement of the actual situation and intcresfa 
" of the various Powers in Europe. Lord Chathara took 
" the lead in this consideration in so masterly a manner 
" as to raise the admiration and desire of us all to co- 
" operate with him in forwarding these views. Mr. 
" Townshend was particularly astonished, and owned to 
" me as I was carrying him home in my carriage that 
" Lord Chatham had just shown to us what inferior 
" animals we were, and that much as he had seen of him 
" before, he did not conceive till that night his superiority 
" to be so very transcendent." 

The departure of Mr. Stanley was, however, postponed 
until the ground at Berlin could be first felt by Sir 
Andrew Mitchell, the British Minister at that Court, and 
a personal friend of Lord Chatham. Sir Andrew's report 
was far from favourable. He found King Frederick 
mindful of the ill treatment he had received from Lord 
Bute at the time of the Peace of Paris, and descanting 
on the little reliance he could place on the strength of 
any government or the stability of any measures in Eng- 
land.* Nor was His Majesty moved even by the general 

" Despatch to Mr. Secteiaiy Comvav, dated Sept. 1766, and printed 
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belief which prevailed that the House of Austria was 
engaged in a concert of measures with the House of 
Bourhon, and becoming, though not fonnally, yet vir- 
tually, a member of the Family Compact In vain did 
Sir Andrew press the King in repeated audiences; in 
vain did Lord Chatham attempt by letter to alarm him 
for Silesia; the King resolutely kept aloof from the 
desired alliance. Thus during several months of pre- 
liminary negotiations Mr. Stanley's mission was still 
delayed, and these preliminary negotiations failing, it 
was at length wholly laid aside. 

The return of Ktt to office was, however, in ifaelf a 
tower of strength to England. " His dismissal," — thus 
wrote an accomplished Frenchman in 1761, — "is a 
greater gain to us than would have been the winning 
of two battles."* In 1766 Horace Walpole, who had 
lately been at Paris, observes : " Their panic at Mr. Pitt's 
me is not to be described. Whenever they were 
pertinent I used to drop as by chance that he would 
Minister in a few days, and it never failed to occa- 
n a deep silence.''t Thus in some parts of the 
Continent his name was pronounced with keen dislike, as 
in others with warm affection, but in all with respect 
and awe. His name, now transmuted to Chatham, lost 
some of its potent spell. Yet still it was felt at foreign 
Courts that so long as he really ruled England, England 
would endure no wrong; that all injurious acts must be 
forborne, all aggressive designs be postponed. 

With respect to Ireland the views of Lord Chatham 
at this period are clearly set forth in a letter of the fol- 
lowing year from his confidential friend Lord Camden. 
" The time must come {I wish it was come) when a dif- 
" ferent plan of Government must take place in Ireland. 

in a nole to the Chatham Papers. At this inleirjew Frederick ex- 
pressed himself satisfied with Ms own situation, nnd quoted the iLaliaji 
proverb: Chi sta bene noa d maove! To this Mitclicll answered 
aptly; Cki sla eoh mm sta bene ! 

" " n faut que yous sachiez quo Monsieur Pitt est diagraeiij. Cela 
" Taut mieui poor nous que denx batailles gagn6es." Diderot i 
Mad"'Voland le 19 Octobce 1?61. Corresp, Iaed.,voLii. p. 80. 
ed. 1830. 

t To Sir a Mann, July 23. 1766. 
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" Lord Chatham intended now to begin it ; and to enable 
" liimself to contend with the powerful connections there, 
" proposed to estahliah himself upon the basis of a juat 
"popularity by granting the four favourite BiUs."* 
Foremost among these was the measure which the Irish 
appeared to have much at heart for shortening the dura- 
tion of Parliaments to the Septennial period. Deep 
cause is there for regret, deep cause e-^en to the present 
day, that the power of Lord Chatham did not endure to 
give effect to his wise and healing policy. 

In England almost the first public measure that en- 
gaged Lord Chatham's attention turned on the appre- 
hended scarcity of corn. The weather had been most 
unfavourable for the harvest. On the 1st of August 
Lord Chesterfield writes : " There never was so wet a 
« summer as this has been in the memory of man ; we 
" have not had one single day since March without some 
" rain, but most days a great deal." — It waa found that 
the crops had to a large extent failed, and the prices risen 
not only in England but in Europe; and it was feared 
that our own supplies, scanty as they were, might soon 
be sent abroad. Great disturbances ensued in several 
counties, esiwcially the western ones, where the mob rose 
and SMzed the corn by force, or burned down the bams 
of those who hoarded it Under these circumstances 
Lord Chatham acted with characteristic energy. On the 
10th of September came forth a Proclamation against 
" forestallers and regraters." On the 24th, the tumults 
having meanwhile increased, was issued, — wholly with- 
out precedent in time of peace, — the celebrated Order 
in Council laying an embargo upon corn,^ and thus 
keeping in port several ships laden with grain or flour, 
and preparing to saiL Nor did Lord Chatham deem it 
needful instantly to call Parliament together to sanction 
this last bold stretch of the prerogative; he decided that 
the Houses should not meet until the day for which 
they already stood prorogued, namely, the 11th of No- 
vember. 

Meanwhile, as for or against the new Prime Minister, 

• LotWr to the Duke of Grafton (Sept. 29. 1767) in the Grafton 
Memoirs. See also a note to Lord Ortord's, vol. lu. p. 111. 
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an active paper war was waging. The partisans of Earl 
Temple, his " loving brother," were foremost in the field. 
On their side came forth a most acrimonious pamphlet, 
entitled " Inquiry into the conduct of a late Eight Hon- 
" ourable Commoner." This was commonly ascribed to 
Humphrey Cotes, a brother of Alderman Cotes, and a 
thorough -going City-friend of Wilkes. It contains ac- 
counts of the private interview between Pitt and Temple, 
such as could only he derived from the private letters or 
the private conversation of the latter. Thus it says with 
truth that Lord Temple had complained of Mr. Pitt 
having chosen for himself "aside-place with little re- 
" aponsibility," while at the same time he " dictatoriaJly 
" nominated " to all the other offtces. Thus it says also 
with truth that Lord Temple had proposed first Lord 
Lyttleton and then Lord Gower for posts in the Cabinet. 
But, on the other hand, it alleges with absolute falsehood 
that Mr. Pitt had declared his readiness to grant several 
large pensions at the outset, while Lord Temple in a 
more patriotic spirit had exclMmed that he would not 
stain ibe bud of his administration with such burthens.* 
To this pamphlet, in which truth and falsehood were 
thus ingeniously mingled, an answer soon appeared. It 
was called, " Short View of the Political Life of a late 
" Eight Honourable Commoner." This was equally acri- 
monious and far more able. In some few passages there 
may even perhaps be traced I/ord Chatham's master- 
hand. Thus it contains a wish that " private conversa- 
" tions had not thus been shamefully tortured into a thou- 
" sand time-serving forms," Thus also it disdainfully 
sums up the character of Earl Temple as follows ; " Till 
" Ills resignation with Mr. Pitt he was looked upon 
" merely as aa inoffensive good-natured nobleman, who 
" had a very fine seat, and was always ready to indulge 
" anybody with a walk in his garden or a look at his 
" furniture. How he has suddenly commenced such a. 
" statesman aa to be put in competition with Mr. Pitt is 

* The falsehood of this story, though not suspected by the Quar- 
terly Keviewer (No. cxxxi. p. 249.), is most fraiikly stated by Lord 
Temple himself in n-riting to Humphrey Cotes. (Letter, August 24, 
nes, Grenrille Papers.) 
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" what I am at a loss to determine. But this I will tafee 
" upon me to say that had he not fastened himself into 
" Mr. Pitt's train, and acquired thereby such an interest 
" in that great man, he might have crept out of life with 
" as little notice as he crept in, and gone off with no 
" other degree of credit than that of adding a single unit 
" to the bills of mortality." — A highly competent critic. 
Lord Chesterfield, observes of this last sentence, that it 
expresses such extreme contempt of Lord Temple, and in 
so pretty a manner, that he suspects it to be Mr. Pitt's 
own.* So rapid was the interchange of compliments that 
not only this attack and this answer, but a whole host of 
other pamphlets and half-sheets, had come forth before 
the middle of August. 

Of all the party-writers at this time, since Junius had 
not yet appeared, none certainly was so dangerous' as 
Wilkes. At first he had cherished hopes of some indul- 
gence from the new administration. He came secretly 
to London, and on the first of November addressed to the 
Duke of Grafton as head of Ihe Treasury a letter pro- 
fessing loyalty and imploring pardon. " That letter," 
says the Duke of Grafton, " I showed to His Majesty, 
" who, as well as I recollect, read it with attention, but 
" made no observation upon it. I/>rd Chatham on read- 
" ing it remarked on the awkwardness of the business 
" with which it was ao difficult to meddle ; and on my 
" pressing to know what was to be done, he answered, 
" ' the better way, I believe, at present will be to take no 
" ' notice of it.' And his advice I followed," f — Thus 
the baffled demagogue found it necessary to return to 
Paris, where soon afterwards he venled his spleen in a 
most angry pamphlet, entitled " Letter to the Duke of 
" Grafton," and inveighing in no measured terms not 
only against his Grace but against Lord Chatham, whom 
he terms "the first orator, or rather the first comedian, 
" of ihe age." J 

• To Ma son, August 14. 1766. 

■f Grafian'B Memoirs, MS. Wilkes says in hia pamphlet, that he 
received a message, or Tetbtil answer, froin the Dnke, desiring him to 
apply K> Lord Chatham, whieh he declined to do. 

± Further still he calls Lord Chatham " the abject, cronchiiig 
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No sooner had the Houses met than the Order in 
Ck)uneil laying an embargo upon corn, and the delay in 
calhng Parliament together, were eagerly assailed. Lord 
Mansfield to the public surprise, and perhaps to his own, 
appeared for the first time in his life as the assailant of 
Prerogative. It was on this occasion that Lord Chatham 
delivered his first speech in the House of Peers, which 
obtained the praise of eloquence, calmness, and dignity, 
and of resting bis vindication on valid grounds. He de- 
fended the Order in Council from the national necessity, 
and the adherence to the day already appointedfor the 
Meeting of Parliament from the desire of avoiding any 
needless alarm. Lord Camden who followed on the same 
side was far less judicious. Of the stretch of the pre- 
rogative he said that it was " at worst but a forty days' 
" tyranny -, " and this unlucky phrase not only excited 
clamours at the time, but was used as a taunt against him 
for several years to come. The Opposition, urged espe- 
cially by Earl Temple in one House and by Mr. GrenviUe 
in the other, called for an Act of Indemnity to the Min- 
isters ; this the Ministers at first disdained and refused, 
but finally accepted and passed. In one of the stages of 
the Bill Lord Chatham spoke for the second time, and 
took occasion in his most lofty tone to say that he would 
set his face against even the proudest connection in the 
land. These words of the great Dictator (as his enemies 
now began to call him) gave much offence, and drew him 
into a short but angry altercation with the Duke of 
Eichmond. " I hope," cried Richmond, " the nobility will 
" not be browbeaten by an insolent Minister." — "I 
" challenge the Noble Duke," retorted Chatham, " to give 
" an instance in which I have treated any man with 
" insolence ; if the instance be not produced the charge 
" of insolence wiU iie on his Grace." * 

This scorn for aiistocratical connections and family 

" deputy of the proud Scot." But this eeoms to have been part of 
Wilkes's stock in trade, — used by him almost indiscriminately 
i^ttineC every government In his letter to Colea of October 27. 
1765, he says of Lord Bocfcinghiim and his colle^nes : " I believa 
" the Scot is the breath of their nostrils." (Letters, &c, vol. ii. 
p. 214.) 
■ I^cd Orford's Memoiis of George IIL, vol. u. p. 409. 
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juntas was indeed prominent in Lord Chatham's mind at 
this time, as it had been during the formation of his 
Government. He did not fully consider the position in 
which that Grovemment stood. When several small sec- 
tions of different parties are combined in one administra- 
tion they will always for some time forward remain at 
gaze, suspicious and jealous of each other, "With such 
materials and at such a time even a slight spark can 
kindle a flame. The appointment of an insignificant man 
(Mr. Shelley) to a petty post (Treasurer of the House- 
hold), and the consequent removal of Lord Edgcombe 
who had refused, in exchange, a Lordship of the Bed- 
chamber, incensed all those friends of the old adminis- 
tration who still continued in the new. General Conway 
as their chief was more especially perplexed and ag- 
grieved. At length Lord Besborough, one of that little 
band, offered to accept the vacant office, provided, in re- 
turn, Lord Edgcombe should be appointed to his own. 
The offer was eagerly forwarded by Conway to Chatham. 
But Chatham took ofience, it would seem, at the kind of 
stipulation which the offer contained. He returned a 
haughty answer that he would not suffer connections to 
force the King. Upon which Conway was proToked into 
exclaiming that such langu^e had never been held west- 
ward of Constantinople ! 

There seems indeed no reason to doubt that the de- 
meanour of Lord Chatham to his colleagues on this and 
on most other occasions was overbearing and despotic. 
Conscious of his own upright motives and pre-eminent 
abilities he despised too much the common herd, or rather 
let them see too much that he despised them. In the 
present case Conway was with much difficulty appeased 
by his friend Horace Walpole, who during the last few 
years had been a most active meddler and go-between in 
party-politics. But the other placemen of that con- 
nection — Lords Besborough, Scarborough, and Monson, 
the Duke of Portland, and some others of less note — 
resigned their employments the next day. To supply the 
void thus created Lord Chatham reckoned on the Bed- 
fords. That very evening he sent for Lord Gower, and 
offered places for himself and for others of his friends. 
Lord Gower hurried down to Woburn to consult the 
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Duke, and the Duke came up to confer with Lord Chatham 
in town ; but his Grace, it was then found, insisted on a 
larger share of offices for his followers than the Prime 
Minister could or would afford. Thus that negotiation 
ended, and the vacant places were filled by the Duke of 
Ancaster, Ivord Hillsborough, Mr. Nugent, now created 
Lord Clare, and other recruits from various sides. 

In all these questions of office lord Chatham's feeling 
as to party sections and connections has been already 
explained and may be well understood. But on other 
points also he showed himself untoward. Thus it was 
believed that Burke about this time was not unwilling to 
accept a place ; and we find the Duke of Grafton recom- 
jnend him to the Prime Minister strongly and justly as 
" the readiest roan upon all points perhaps in the whole 
" House," and as " one on whom the thoroughest de- 
" pendence may be placed where once an obligation ia 
" owned." But the reply of Lord Chatham, then still at 
Bath, was forbidding and cold.* There seems to me great 
reason to suspect that the terms, or at least the tenor, of 
that reply, may through some indiscretion have reached 
the ears of the young statesman, since otherwise it is 
not so easy to account for that constant and resentful feel- 
ing of dislike which even the studied compliments, but far 
more the private letters, of Burke reveal ag^nst Lord 
Chatham. 

It is also in this affwr remarkable how strongly Lord 
Chatham held the doctrine of a legislative preference to 
our own colonial industry. For on this he rests his main 

jjection to the proposed recruit. " His (Mr. Burke's) 

maxims and notions of trade can never be mine. Nothing 

can be more unsound or repugnant to every first prin- 
" ciple of manufacture and commerce than the rendering 
" so noble a branch as the cottons dependent for all the 

first materials upon the produce of French and Danish 

islands instead of British." 

Another affair on which at this time the mind of Chat- 
ham most eagerly turned was the state of the East India 
Company, Its territorial conquests had been gigantic. 
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and were now ratified by treaty with the native Powers. 
Such conquests had not been in the slightest degree fore- 
seen or expected either by the Parliaments which granted 
the Charter or by the merchants who held it. "Die pro- 
prietors of Stock thus suddenly transformed to Sovereigns 
had not hitherto shown any aptness for the new and ex- 
traordinary duties which devolved upon them. They 
had risen far above a trading Company in their fortunes, 
but not as yet in their conduct and opinions. Every 
mail from India brought dismal accounts of the rapine 
and insubordination of their servants, and of the sufier- 
ings of the Hindoos beneath their rule. At home their 
proceedings for the most part evinced a grovelling con- 
cern for their own selfish interests. Thus at a General 
Court held in September 1766 it was carried even against 
the wish of the Directors that the Dividends which had 
for some time past been at Six per cent, should be raised 
to Ten ; and at the next Gener^ Court it was urged that 
no overtures from the Government should be accepted, 
unless with a further rise to Kfteen ; that increase to be 
positively guaranteed for the ten ensuing years ! ' 

Up to this time Parliament had given little attention 
to the state or the prospects of the East India question. 
Many poUticians who called themselves statesmen deemed 
it a slight affair, and when they were in power they made 
or left it so. But far difierent were the views of Chat- 
ham. " I think it " (thus he writes to the Duke of Graf- 
ton) "the greatest of all objects, according to my sense 
" of great." So early as the 2Sth of August the Duke by 
his directions intimated to the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman that they would do well to be prepared, for 
that the affairs of the Company would probably be 
brought before Parliament in the ensuing Session, At 
this time accordingly we may observe bow the mind of 
Chatham brooded over a vast and daring scheme. Its 
precise details are nowhere to be found recorded, since 

* Thocnton's Histoiy of British Inditi, vol. ii. p. 2. In Febcnary 
1769 Lord. Clire dcclM-cd in [he House of CommonB : "The East 
" India Company hare now twenty millions of subjects. They are 
" in the actual receipt ot between five and six millions a year, out of 
" which revenue the Company, clear of all expenses, receive 
" £l,600,<H>0 a yeai." (Cavendish Debates, voL i, p. 261.) 
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to no one at its outset did Chatham fully entrust it, and 
since its further progress was arrested by that myste- 
rious malady which closed his period of power. But we 
may trace ils general import from some slight intima- 
tions at the time, and especially from Chatham's own 
words in his private letters to the Duke of Grafton. — . 
Ought conquests which were never contemplated by the 
Charter to be deemed an essential part of that Charter ? 
Could it be maintained that a document designed only to 
secure a few factories up the rivers and along the coasts 
had now, without check or control, bestowed the sove- 
reignty of three vast provinces — Bengal, Orissa, and 
Bahar, — provinces larger in extent than the country 
from which the document eame ? Might not then these 
noble provinces be justly claimed as dominions of the 
British Crown, and governed as a part of such dominions? 
Were the merchants of the Company entitled as of right 
to more than a certain continuation of their commercial 
privileges, and a moderate return for their invested ca- 
pital ? On this basis, and without any real violation of 
plighted faith, might not a system be reared of lasting 
benefit to Hindostan, and of hitherto unparalleled pros- 
perity to England, — a system which no longer enriching 
a band of greedy factors, but affording to the State a 
yearly stream of territorial wealth, would stand in the 
stead of all new taxes or imposts at home or in the Colo- 
nies, and gradually provide for the extinction of that 
National Debt laid on us by the pressure of recent wars ? 
Seven years afterwards when Lord Chatham, as retired 
from ofSce, took a retrospect of the entire subject, we find 
him state his general view as follows to Lord Shelburne : 
" I always conceived that there is in substantial justice a 
" mixed right to the territorial revenues between the State 
" and the Company as joint captors ; the State equitably 
" entitled to the larger share as largest contributor in the 
" acquisition by fleet and men. Nor can the Company's 
" share when ascertained be considered as private pro- 
" perty, but in trust for the public purposes of defence of 
" India and the extension of trade ; never in any ease to 
" he portioned out in dividends to the extinction of the 
" spirit of trade." * 

• Letter, Maj 24, 1773, Correspondence, voL iv. p. 264. 
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Iq the contest which Lord Chatham was thus preparing 
to commeaee between what he terms " the friends of the 
"Puhlic" on the one aide and "the advocates for the 
" Alley " on the other we should certainly not blame him 
if he failed to foresee (as who at that time could?) the 
great improvement which has since been wrought in the 
Company itself, and the large measure in which that 
Company has now become an instrument and agent in 
fulfilling some at least of the noble aspirations which the 
mind of Lord Chatham had conceived. 

To carry out this bold and courageous scheme the first 
step needed was to institute an inquiry by the Houseof 
Commons. It seemed also moat desirable that the inquiry 
should be proposed and conducted by some independent 
gentleman rather than by any member of the Govern- 
ment ; the Government to step in afterwards as arbiter 
and umpire of the question. For this purpose Lord Chat- 
ham chose Alderman Beckford, his persona] friend. Beck- 
ford was a man of neglected education, noted in the House 
of Commons for his loud tones and his faulty Latin*, but 
upright and fearless, and ever prompt and ready ; of much 
commercial weight and especial popularity in the City of 
London which he represented in Pai'liamenL On the 25th 
of November accordingly Beckford brought forward a 
motion for inquiry into the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany on a future day and in a Committee of the whole 
House. It was the very time when Lord Chatham had 
become in a great measure estranged from Conway and 
Charles Townshend on account of the Edgecombe episode. 
This circumstance has afforded some colour for a strange 
misrepresentation which was afterwards made. It was 
alleged that Chatham having framed a measure touching 
the East India Company concealed it from his own ad- 
ministration, and enh'usted a personal friend who held no 
office in that administration to take charge of it in the 
House of Commons-t But it is clear that Chatham did 

• Oq one occasion, for example, (this was in 1770,) Beckford 
quoted; jiiim immWA meiaa mecum porio ! (Cavendith Debates, vol. i. 
p. 489.) He must have been ihiiilung of the Onmiuni in the City. 

t See lie sUWment of Lord Orford (Memoiie, roL ii. p. 393.), in 
which he is followed too implicitly by llie Edinburgh Kaviewer 
(No. clxiL p. 586.). 
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precisely what the most judicious party-ehiefa have often 
done ; he selected aa adherent out of place to call for 
papers and to search for facts, and he reserved himself 
sad his colleagues to act upon the state of things which 
should be proved and ascertained. 

The motion of Beckford on the 25th was warmly op- 
posed by Charles Torke and George Grenville, who de- 
fended the East India Company, and invoked the faith of 
Charters. Nevertheless on a division a large majority 
dechtred in favour of the proposed inquiry. Some days 
afterwards when the subject was resumed another fine 
speech against it was heard from Burke; in this he re- 
ferred to Lord Chatham with no slight asperity, painting 
him as a great Invisible Power that had left no Minister 
in the House of Commons. " But perhaps," he cried, 
" this House is not the place where our reasons can be of 
" any avail. The great person who is to determine on 
" this question may he a being far above our view ; one 
" so immeasurably high that the greatest abilities " (here 
he indicated Townshend) "or the most amiable dis- 
" positions " (here he pointed to Conway) "may not gain 
" access to him ; a being before whom thrones, domina^ 
" tions, princedoms, virtues, powers," (here he waved his 
hands over the whole Treasury Bench behind which he 
eat,) " all veil their faces with their wings 1 " * 

Through the keen instinct usually found in Opposition 
on such subjects Burke had here divined the truth. Ever 
since the incident of Lord Edgcomhe the Prime Minister 
had wholly withdrawn his confidence both from Conway 
and Charles Townshend. On their part they were in 
secret averse to his East India measures, and reluctant to 
render the inquiry as full and searching as was needed. 
It was only by vehement threats in letters to the Duke of 
Grafton that I^rd Chatham had succeeded in spurring 
them forward.f 

_ Thus, when after one active month of Session the Par- 
liament at^ourned for the Christmas holidays, the Govern- 

* See a note to the Chatham Papers, toL iii. p. 145. Lord Orford 
adds, that this was " one of his finest Epeeches." (Memoirs, toL iL 

t Seem the Appendix lie letter of December?. 1766. 
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ment had sustained teen attacks both on the Inquiry and 
on the Embargo, and had suffered loss by the resignations 
of several of its members. Nevertheless so great was still 
the ascendency remaining to the name of Chatham {let 
me rather say of Pitt) that his power was not as yet 
shaken or impMred, The Opposition was disunited and 
dispirited. The General Court of the East India Company 
far from daring another Parliamentary conflict with the 
administration came to an unanimous vote recommending 
the Directors to treat for terms. " We have bad a busy 
" month," writes Horaee W^pole, " and many grumbles 
" of a State-quake; but the Session has, however, ended 
" very triumphantly for the Great Earl." " 

The " Great Earl," trusting in these holidays to rocruit 
his health, proceeded once more to Bath. When Parlia- 
ment met agtwn in the middle of January his return was 
eagerly expected by his colleagues. But instead of him- 
self the sad news came that he had been seized with gout 
and was shut np in his chamber. Week after week passed 
away and still the Prime Minister was absent. At lengtli, 
only half recovered, he set out, but relapsed upon the 
road, and lay in bed for another fortnight in the Castle 
Inn at Marlborough.t Evils speedily grew forth from the 
absence of the master-mind, ^e Cabinet became divided, 
and the Parliament unruly. A jealousy, never after ex- 
tinguished, was kindled between Grafton and Shelburne. 
Charles Townshead began to assume the airs of a great 
Minister in the House of Commons, and ahnost openly 
thwarted Beckford aa to the East Indian Inquiry. Even 
the highest colleagues and most trusty friends of Chatham 

• K Walpole to G. Montagu, December 12. 1766. 

t According to the Edinbuigh Reviewer, " foctaiea and grooms 
" dressed in his family livery filled the whole inn, though one of the 
" largest in England. The truth was, tiuit the invalid had insisted 
" that during his stay all the waiters and stable-boys of the Castle 
" should wear his livery." (No. clxii. p. 586.) I was assured by my 
excellent and lamented friend Mr. Thomas Grenville, almost a con- 
temporary of that period, that tbis story had no foundation in fact. 
It nscd to be told by the late Lord Holland, and most clearly, as I 
think, arose from his imperfect recollection of a passage resembhng 
it, but really quite different, (smce referring only to Lord Chatham's 
owD serrants brought from Bath,) in Lord Orfotd'a (then MS.) Mo- 
iDou» See, in these, voL iL p. 416. and 417. 
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complained that they were not thoroughly apprised of his 
views and intentions. The Duke of Grafton asked his 
leave to travel down to his bedside at Marlborough for 
one hour of conversation, — for one gleam of light. But 
he was answered in stately phrases that the same illness 
which hindered Lord Chatham from proceeding on his 
journey must likewise disable him from entering into any 
discussions of business. 

The reins of power thus relaxing, all the parties out of 
office gathered courage and combined for a common blow. 
Charles Townshend as Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
to propose the annual vote for the Land Tax, amounting 
since the war to four shillings in the pound, but he 
pledged himself that if he continued in office another 
year he would reduce it to three. This pledge might have 
sufficed for economy, but could not for party-spirit. 
Dowdeswell, supported by Grenville, moved that the re- 
duction to three shillings should take effect at once ; and 
much to their own surprise they prevailed in the division, 
the numbers being 206 and 188. Thus no less a sum than 
half a million was struck off from the Ways and Means of 
the current year. It was the first defeat on any financial 
question of importance which had been sustained by any 
Government since the faU of Sir Hobert Walpole, No 
wonder if the Opposition greatly plumed themselves upon 
it. Tet their triumph was perhaps more specious than 
real, for there was no settled majority against Lord Chat- 
ham, and " it is plain," writes Lord Chesterfield, " that 
" all the landed gentlemen bribed themselves with this 
" shilling in the pound." • 

This untoward event occurred on the 27th of February. 
Tliree days afterwards Lord Chatham arrived from Marl- 
borough still afflicted with gout, and scarce able to move 
hand or foot. His wrath was now fully kindled against 
Charles Townshend for the part which that gentleman 
had taken in respect to the East India Inquiry. In a 
few vehement lines to the Duke of Grafton we find him 
declare that " the writer hereof and the Chancellor of 
" the Exchequer aforesaid cannot remain in office to- 

• To his son, March 3. 1767. 
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" gether." • He applied for and olDtained the King's 

Eirmission that the Exchequer Seals might be otfered to 
ord Korth, hut Lord North, from an undue difadence 
of his own merits declined them.t 

It 13 probable that a few days more would have seen 
the acceptance of some new overture and the naming of 
another Chancellor of the Exchequer. But at this very 
period Lord Chatham hegan to be afflicted by a strange 
and mysterious malady His nerves failed him; he be- 
came wholly unequ-»l to the trans.'iction of any pubbc 
affairs, and secluding himself in hi^ own house he would 
admit no visitors and open no papers on business. In 
vain did the King address him in repeated messages and 
letters. In vain did his most trusted colleagues sue to 
him for one hour's conversation. As the spring advanced 
he retired to a house at Hampstead, and was able at in- 
tervals to take the air upon the heath, but was still at all 
times inaccessible to all his friends. His illness was of 
course no secret to his enemies, who conjectured that he 
must speedily quit either his post or the world ; to them 
it little mattered which. 

The utter secession of Lord Chatham from his own 
government broke the mainspring by which that govern- 
ment had moved. Even during his earlier periods of 
office his ascendency had been very far greater than most 
Prime Ministers possess. The old Duke of Newcastle 
was wont to describe with comic terrors " the dread the 
"whole Council used to be in lest Mr, Pitt should 
" frown ! " t But at his last accession to power his as- 
cendency was not only great but paramount; it was 
truly, as I just now termed it, the mainspring of the 
machine which alone could bring into harmonious action 
BO many jarring parts. Even his retirement from the 

• Letter, March 4. 1767. See Appendix. 

■f TheDnkeofGraftonaddsinhisMS.MemonB,tiiat"Mr. lown- 
" Bhend remained in his offite quite uninformed of Lord Chatham's 
" intentions in regard to himeelf." But tie Duke is here mistaken, 
as plainly appears &om a posaags in the Chatham Papers, -vol. ui. 

i Mr. ELgbj- to the Duke of Bedford, Oct. 13. 1761. Bedford 
Correspondeucs, vol. iii. p. 50. 
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one House of Parliament to the other had been felt as a 
great blow to his colleagues, but how much greater still 
Lis retirement from all business and control ! Then im- 
mediately the patchwork of adminiatratioa loosened and 
rocked. Then indeed did that administration become 
what the caustic pen of Burke has afterwards 90 well de- 
scribed : " He (Lord Chatham) made an administration 
" so chequered and speckled ; he put together a piece of 
" joinery so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed ; 
" a Cabinet so variously inlwd ; such a piece of diversi- 
" fied mosaic ; such a tesselated pavement without ce- 
" ment, here a bit of black stcne and there a, bit of white ; 
" patriots and courtiers ; King's Friends and Repub- 
" licans ; Whigs and Tories ; treacherous friends and 
" open enemies, that it was indeed a very curious show, 
" but utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand on."* 

Foremost among the Ministers Charles Townshend 
now broke loose from all restraint. He delivered in the 
House of Commons several speeches justly admired for 
their eloquence, and no less justly censured for their 
levity and wildness. One especially was called Lis 
" Champagne tpeeeh," because he had returned to make 
from a convivial dinner-table. Horace Walpole who 
was present vividly describes it as " a torrent of wit, 
" parts, humour, knowledge, absurdity, vanity, and fic- 
tion, heightened by all the graces of comedy, the hap- 
piness of allusion and quotation, and the buffoonery of 
farce. To the purpose of the question (the East Indian 
Inquiry) he said not a syllable. It was a descant on 
the limes, a picture of parties, of their leaders, of their 
hopes and defects. It was aa encomium and a satire 
on himself; and he excited such murmurs of wonder, 
admiration, applause, laughter, pity, and scorn, that 
nothing was so true as the sentence with which he 
concluded when speaking of government ; he said it 
was become what he himself had often been called a 
WBATHER-cocK ! — For some days men could talk or 
inquire of nothing else. 'Did you hear Charles Towns- 
' bend's Champagne speech ? ' was the universal ques- 

* Speech on American Taxation, 1774. 
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" tioQ. For myself I protest it was the most singular 
" pleasure of the kind I ever enjoyed."* 

It plainly appears tha,t ever since Lord Chatham had 
left the House of Commons there was no man in that 
Bflsembly who could either control or vie with Townsbend. 
" He is the orator, the rest are speakers," remarks 
another of his hearers f 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer Townshend had been 
more than once taunted in the House of Commons with 
the necessity of providmg in lome manner for the loss 
occasioned by the redaction of the Land Tax. In one 
of lus rash and heedless moods he threw out a pledge in 
reply, that he would find means free from offence to raise 
some revenue from America. That pledge he had given 
without the assent or knowledge of his colleagues, and 
in the teeth of their declared opinions. He now at- 
tempted to fulfil it, at least in name, by proposing certain 
small taxes on glass, paper, painters' colours, and tea, to 
be paid aa import duties, and to bring in according to 
his own computation only from 35,000/. to 40,000/. a 
year. On this proposal Lord Chatham, as we have seen, 
could not even he consulted. Had he retained any de- 
gree of health it is clear that he would both Lave rejected 
the proposal and turned out the proposer. To the last 
Lord Camden protested against the scheme, though not 
pressing his resignation on that account. But the other 
Ministers and the Cabinet in general yielded a sullen 
and reluctant acquiescence, seeing no other alternative 
for them except the dismissal of Townshend, which in 
Lord Chatham's absence they durst not attempt.^ The 



• Lord Orford'a Memoirs of Geoi^e IIL, voL iii. p. 24., and note 
at p. a 6. Sir George Colebrooke states in Ms MS, Memoirs, that 
ha and another gentleman were the only persons who dined with. 
Townshend that day, " and wo had but one bottle of Cham- 
" p^ne after dinner ;" so that the speech was not, as supposed, a 
drunken one. Nor was it extemporaneous j " it was a speeeh he had 
" meditated a great while upon, and only by accident did it find 
" utterance that day." 

f Mr. H, Mood to Lord Charleniont, Nov. 1766. 

+ See in thfi Appendix to this volume an extract from the Duke of 
Grafton's MS. Memoirs {May 1767). See also the Cavendish De- 
bates (voL L p. 213.), and the solemn declaration of Lord Camden 
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Acts for the purpose passed both Houses without oppo- 
sition and almost without remark, since it was helieved 
from Dr. Franklin's evidence of the preceding year that 
the Americans themselves acknowledged the laying on of 
Import Duties as an undoubted right of the British Par- 
liament, Yet it might have been foreseen that, as really 
happened, the Americans would be emboldened by their 
recent victory to rise in their pretensions ; that the new 
Import Duties would grow nearly as distasteful as the 
Stamp Act ; and that the nice distinctions of Dr. Frank- 
lin as soon as they inconveniently pressed would be dis- 
avowed by his countrymen and renounced by himself. 

Two other transactions of the same period, and also 
relating to America, are likewise deserving of attention. 
The Assembly of Maaaachuaetts had reluctantly complied 
with the requisition of the Secretary of State, Lord Shel- 
burne, to award compensation to the suflerers in the re- 
cent riots, but had inserted a clanse in their Bill granting 
a free pardon to the rioters. This clause was deemed an 
encroachment on the Constitutional rights of the Crown, 
and their Bill was accordingly annulled by an Order of 
the King in CouneiL In New York, as I have already 
related, the Assembly had presumed of their own au- 
thority to aet aside the American Mutiny Act as fixed 
by Parliament. There were not wanting Members of 
Parliament to propose rigorous measures of coercion in 
return, but at length there was carried through a law 
which Lord Chatham's Ministry had framed, and which 
prohibited the Legislature of New York from passing 
any other Act for any purpose whatsoever till the terms 
of the American Mutiny Act should be complied with. 
This law, for the moderation of which the Duke of 
Grafton many years afterwards takes credit in his Me- 
moirs, was thoroughly successful; it induced the As- 
sembly of New York to desist from their pretensions, 
and concede the points required, ^^ 

Nor did the Session elose without the passing of a 
measure relative to the East India Company. But 
that measure was no longer such as the genius of Chat- 
nine years afterroards in the Honsc of Lords. (Marcti 5. 1776. ParL 
Hisl. vol. xviii. p, 1222.) 

M 3 
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ham had shadowed forth — auch as that genius only 
could complete and m N ner was it deprived 

of his vigorous aid thaa b am horn of its fair pro- 
portions, and from a man ke conception dwindled 
down to a petty compn m The Directors were main- 
twned for the next w y a n h r territorial posses- 
sions, they undertak n n n pay 400,000?. each 
year towards the p« By two other Acts it 
was sought to limit the exorbitant dividends of the Com- 
pany, and to curtail the evil practice of creating fictitious 
votes at the India House. 

All this time the Opposition were not idle. They 
showed in several debates how far the secession of Lord 
Chatham had both inspired them with courage and en- 
dowed them with strength. In one debate in the House 
of Lords upon the Massachusetts Bill they reduced the 
Government to a majority of only two — 65 against 63. 
Under such circumstances the Duke of Grafton harassed 
and perplexed earnestly implored by letter a few minutes' 
conversation with Lord Chatham, He was again refused 
on the plea of continued illness ; and then not knowing 
where else to turn, he conjointly with Lord Northington 
laid his difficulties fully and fairly before the King, 

The King had from the first dealt with the Prime 
Minister most frankly and most kindly. The Hoyal 
letters to him as since published display throughout the 
greatest esteem and respect for his high qualities, — the 
greatest anxiety to aid him in all his views and arrange- 
ments, — the greatest consideration and forbearance to 
him in his infirmities. No master more gracious and 
confiding could ever be desired by a subject. On this 
occasion, unwilling as His Majesty felt to break in upon 
Lord Chatham's illness, he wrote to him at some length, 
pointing out the imminence of the crisis, since the Krst 
Lord of the Treasury, the Lord President, and the Lord 
Chancellor had declared themselves on the point of resig- 
nation. A few words of counsel or direction might yet 
retain them. "If," added His Majesty, "you cannot 
" come to me to-morrow, I am ready to call on you." 
Then, and not till then, did the sick man agree to what 
he deemed the lesser evil or fatigue— a visit from the 
Duke of Grafton. He promised to receive his Grace on 
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the morrow — Sunday- the 31st of May,~and on the 
morrow accordingly liis Grace appeared. 

An account of this interview so hardly obtained is 
given by the Duke of Grafton in his Memoirs. He 
states ; " Though I expected to find Lord Chatham very 
" ill indeed, his situation was different from what I had 
" imagined. His nerves and spirits were affected to a 
" dreadful degree, and the sight of his great mind bowed 
" down and thus weakened by disorder would have filled 
" me with grief and concern even if I had not long home 
" a sincere attachment to his person and character. 

" The interview was truly painful." — In the 

conversation of full two hours which took place Grafton 
explicitly declared all the difficulties of the Government. 
In reply Chatham entreated him to remain in hia present 
station, taking any method his Grace might think best 
to strengthen the Ministry by new accessions and allies ; 
" and," the Duke adds, "he assured me that if Lords 
" Morthington and Camden as well aa myself did not 
" retain our high offices there would be an end to all his 
" hopes of being ever serviceable again as a public man." 

As had been foreseen the Duke of Grafton was in some 
measure cheered and animated by the aspect of his chief. 
He refrained from his intended resignation, and found 
himself able to bring the Session to a close as Minister 
on the 2d of July. Still, however, his difficulties bad 
thickened so fast around him that in the course of June 
he again appealed to the King, and the King again ap- 
pealed to Lord Chatham, The Great Earl was most 
earnestly requested to make some effort to strengthen 
and support his own Ministry. " Such ends to be ob- 
" tained," writes the King, "would almost awaken the 
" great men of former ages; and therefore should oblige 
" you to cast aside any remains of your late indispo- 
" sition."— But to all such appeals His Majesty could only 
obtain such answers as the following in Lady Chatham s 
hand : " Under health so broken as renders at present 
" application of mind totally impossible, may I prostrate 
" myself at your Majesty's feet, and most humbly implore 
" your Majesty's indulgence and compassion not to re- 
" quire of a most devoted unfortunate servant what in 
" his state of weakneas he has not the power to trace 
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" with the least propriety for your Majesty's considera- 

Thus left to his own resources, but by no means rely- 
ing on them, the Duke of Grafton had no sooner closed 
the Session than he commenced overtures to several of 
the parties opposed to him, especially the Bedfords and 
the Rockinghams. It was found, however, that none of 
these parties would agree on terms either with the Gro- 
vernment or with one another, and thus, after various 
interviews and letters, the negotiations ended in failure. 
The administration continued as Lord Chatham had 
formed it, but henceforth was called and was in fact not 
lord Chatham's but the Duke of Grafton's, since the 
Duke had ceased perforce to be a deputy, and became 
obliged to fulfil all the duties of Prirae Minister. It is 
surely no slight proof what great things Lord Chatham 
might have achieved in office had health and strength 
been spared him, since even the remnant of his system 
when deprived of his aid and presence was yet able, 
though tottering, to stand and to proceed. 

It is probable, however, that ere long the main power 
of the State would have centered in Charles Townshend. 
Of late he had found no rival in the House of Commons, 
and would bear no superior in the Cabinet, He had 
retired to hia country house in Oxfordshire, and, as is 
believed, was busily employed in planning a new scheme 
of government, in which he was to be the Prime Minister 
and his friend Charles Yorke the Chancellor. But a 
fever which he at first neglected most unexpectedly put 
a period to hia life on the 4th day of September and in 
the fori;y-third year of his age, — the very period when 
it might have been hoped that his brilliant genius would 
have cast aside the levity and fickleness by which it had 
hitherto been clouded. 

In his stead the Duke of Grafton proposed the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer to lord North, who, 
after sundry misgivings and one refusal, at last accepted 
it. In the winter which followed other changes ensued. 
Lord Northington was anxious to resign from age and 
growing infirmities ; and Goncral Conway had long been 

• Chatham Papers, vol. iii, p. 277. 
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uneasy in political ofBee, to which his temper and habits 
disinclined him. Brave though he was in the field, 
spirited and ready though he was in debate, he ever 
seemed in counsel irresolute and wavering ; so eager to 
please all parties that he could satisfy none, and quickly 
swayed to and fro by any whisperer or go-between who 
called himself his friend. At the King's earnest request, 
however, he consented to remain, though out of office, for 
some time longer a Member of the Cabinet, and its 
spokesman in the House of Commons. Meanwhile hia 
retirement and Northington's gave another opening to 
the Bedfords, The Duke himself would accept no office; 
be had lately lost his only son by a sudden and violent 
death ; his own eyesight was impaired, and his own 
health failing ; he expired indeed in only two years from 
this time. _ But he wished to see honourable provision 
made for his principal adherents. In the course of De- 
cember the new party combination was complete. Earl 
Gower became Lord President ; Lord Weymouth, the 
head of the Thynnes of Longleat, became Secretary of 
State ; and the Earl of Sandwich obtained the promise 
of the Post Office ; while another place rich and easy 
was secured for Eigby. Moreover at this time the rapid 
increase of business with our American settlements sug- 
gested, or at least justified, the nomination of a third 
Secretary of State " for the Colonies," a post which was 
bestowed upon the Earl of Hillsborough. 

Some of these arrangements it was supposed would 
have been by no means pleasing to that illustrious states- 
man, if he could have been consulted, who still held the 
Privy Seal. Wh t w'll L d Ch th m ay?" asked 
Horace Walp 1 f h D k 1 G f B t it is im- 

possible todythf fhDk wer : " If 

" Lord Cbath m will d th a d 1 a us to do 
" the best w — why th w m t d the best we 

The great LI d d nt d wh lly capable of 

business. H pi ht d b d follows by 

the secretary f h 1 h I w M G ville, who 

had no doul 11 t m an f nf m n : " Lord 

* Lord Orford's Memoirs of George III., voL iii, p. 128. 
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« Chatham's state of health is certainly the lowest dejec- 
" tion and debility that mind or body can be in. He 
" sits all the day leaning on his hands which he supports 
" on the table ; does not permit any person to remain 
"in the room; Imoclis when be wants anything; and 
" having made his wants known gives a signal without 
" speaking to the person who answered his call to re- 
" tire."* Other accounts of a rather later period state 
that the very few who ever bad access to him found him 
sedate and calm, and almost cheerful, until any mention 
was made of politics, when he started, trembled violently 
from head to foot, ajid abruptly broke off the conversa- 
tion. During many months there is no trace in his cor- 
respondence of any letter from him, beyond a few lines 
at rare intervals and on pressing occasions which he 
dictated to his wife. Even his own small affairs grew a 
burthen too heary for his enfeebled mind to bear. He 
desired Mr. Nutball, as his legal adviser, to make ready 
for his signature a geaeral power of attorney drawn up 
in the fullest terms, and enabling Lady Chatham to 
transact all business for him.f At the close of the sum- 
mer he was removed from Hampslead to Burton Pynsent, 
and thence to Bath, some benefit to his health being 
looked for from the change, But all his own thoughts 
and wishes at this time were centered in the repurchase 
of Hayes. In that air he had enjoyed good health ; in 
that air he might enjoy it again. There in former years 
he had made improvements which his memory fondly 
recalled,— plantations, for example, pursued with so 
much ardour and eagerness that they were not even 
interrupted at night-fall, but were continued by torch- 
hght and with relays of labourers. ^ 

• Letter from ThomaE Whately (private Secretary of Mr. Grcn- 
YiBe) H> Lord LyttletoQ, dated July 30. 1 767, and printed in Lord 
LvttletoTi's Memoirs, voL ii. p. 729. ed. 1845. 

t Chat]iamCorrespondencB,TOl.iii.p. 283. Angii^ 17. 1767. 

+ In an artjcle of the Edinburgh Review (No. clxii. p. 581.) it is 
Etaled that these torch-light plantations were made atBnrton fjiisent, 
and al the timo of Lord Chatham's last administration and grleTotis 
sickntsa. But on referring to the authority for that statement (Lord 
Orford's Memoirs, vol iii. p. 41,) it will he found that the place was 
Hayes, and the time long prerious. In, 1849 the very beta thus 
planted were pointed out to me at Hayes. 
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Ou inquiry, however, it was found that the new owner 
of Hayes, Mr. Thomas Walpole, was by no means willing 
to part with his purchase. His refusal was conveyed to 
the invalid by Lady Chatham and Mr. Nuthall with 
every possible preparation and in the gentlest terms. 
I«rd Chatham oa hearing the answer only said with a 
sigh : " That might have saved me ! "• Lady Chatham 
now addressed to Mr. Walpole renewed and most earnest 
entreaties, as for a matter of life or death to her hushajid, 
and she at last prevailed. To Hayes, again become his 
property, Lord Chatham was removed in December 1767. 
But there during many months ensuing he continued to 
languish in utter seclusion, and with no improvement to 
his health. 

It is not surprising that a malady thus mysterious and 
tJius long- protracted should have given rise to a suspicion 
in some quarters that it was feigned or simulated, with 
a view to escape the vexations or avoid the responsi- 
bilities of office. This idea, however natural, was 
certainly quite unfounded. But, on the other hand, we 
may not less decisively discard the allegation of gout 
which his friends put forth to the public at the time. 
Gout, — this I have heard physicians of high eminence 
referring to the case declare, — could never have pro- 
duced such and so unremitting effects. In truth it was 
not gout but the absence of gout which at this period 
weighed upon Lord Chatham. On the 2d of March, as 
we have seen, he had arrived in London from Marl- 
borough, stiU lame, and no more than half recovered. 
Then his new physician. Dr. Addington, eager no doubt 
to restore him to his public duties with the least delay, 
had rashly administered some strong remedies which did 
indeed dispel the gout from his limbs, but only to scatter 
it about his body, and especially upon his nerves. This 
fact was discovered, and has been recorded by two 
separate and equally shrewd observers at the time-l 



• Lord Orford'a Memoirs of George HI., vol. iii. p. 43. 

t Lord Chosterflela in Ms letter to his son of DecembcrlQ. 1767; 
Lord Orford in hie Memoirs, voL it p. 451. We find Lady Chatliani 
also, when writing confidentially to Lord Shelburne in the aulumn of 
17S7, observe; " I wish I conld say there was any material change in 
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Hence arose the dismal and complete eclipse which for 
upwards of a year his mental powers suffered. There 
was no morbid illusion of the fancy, but there was utter 
prostration of the intellect. 

The mental incapacity of Lord Chatham at this period 
could not remain altogether a secret to the public. In 
September 1767 there appeared one of the earlier letters 
from the pen of Junius, but with the signature Cor- 
KEGGio ; and in that letter we find Lord Chatham glanced 
at as " a lunatic brandishing a crutch." • 

It may be asked, sinee Lord Chatham was now wholly 
unable to fulfil the duties of Prime Minister or even of 
Lord Privy Seal, why did he not resign his post? He 
did not resign his post for the very reason fliat he did 
not fulfil his duties. His mind was almost equally in- 
capable of either effort. It was only, as we have seen, 
■with the utmost agony and tremblings that he — so lately 
the most intrepid of statesmen — could Speali or think of 
any public affairs whatever ; nor was he ever impelled to 
that agony hut on some most special and unavoidable 
occasion, — when close pressed by a letter from the King, 
or by a visit from a colleague. 

Once, however, on such an occasion, in January 1768, 
Lord Chatham did express his desire to resign, A 
nobleman of the bouse of Berkeley, Lord Bottetort, was 
concerned in some copper-works in Gloucestershire ; and 
a charter was required to pass the Privy Seal, but as 
there were some objectiona made, it was requisite in the 
first place to hear the parties. For this task Lord Chat- 
ham, then confined to his sick-room at Hayes, was of 
course unfit. Lady Chatham would not venture even to 
name the subject to her lord. Impatient of delay. Lord 
Bottetort threatened to lay his complaint before the 
House of Peers. An expedient was then suggested by 
the Duke of Grafton and Lord Camden, that the Privy 
Seal should be put into commission for the purpose of 
deciding this case, and immediately afterwards be re- 
stored to Lord Chatham. When at last Lady Chatham 

" ths 8lal« of mj Lord's health, bnt we are forbid to expect that until 
" he can have a fit of the gont." 

■ See Woodfall's Junius, vol ii. p. 474. ed. 1S13. 
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■was most reluctantly induced to consult the invalid, lie 
bade her say, that he feared it could not be for the King's 
service that he should continue long to hold the Privy 
Seal. These few words gave great alarm not only to his 
colleagues but to his Sovereign. Grafton and Camden 
in their letters moat anxiously besought him to forego bia 
resignation. The King himself wrote to him as follows : 
" 1 am thoroughly convinced of the utility you aro of to 
" my service ; for though confined to your house, your 
" n»me has been sufficient to enable my administration 
" to proceed. I therefore in the most earnest manner 
" call on you to continue in your employment."* Yield- 
ing to these wishes Lord Chatham suffered the expedient 
proposed to take effect ; and after the decision on !Lord 
Bottetort's business, the Privy Seal was returned to him 
at Hayes by the hands of Lord Camden and a deputation 
from the Privy Council. 

During this time there had been proceeding a short 
and not important winter Session, chiefly memorable for 
a measure which was termed the Nullum Tempus BiU. 
It took its rise from some recent transactions in Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland. There the Portland family en- 
joyed the Honour of Penrith by a grant from Bung Wil- 
liam the Third ; and ihey bad likewise for almost seventy 
years possessed the adjoining forest of Inglewood, though 
not strictly included in the terms of the original grant. 
In the local politics tbey had for their antt^onist Sir 
James Lowther, a man of princely fortune and state in 
these counties, but hateful from his overbearing and 
tyrannical temper, and still more hateful to many persons 
as the son-in-law of the Earl of Bute. Sir James now 
determined to avail himself of the ancient legal maxim 
that the rights either of Crown or Church are not lost by 
any lapse of time : ndlldm tempus occdkrit begi tbl 
ECCLESLE. He solicited a lease of the King's interest in 
the forest of Inglewood, and this lease was too readily 
and too partially yielded by the Ministry, not displeased 
to mortify a political opponent as the Duke of Portland 
had DOW become. It may well be imagined how odious 
was the aspect, how loud the clamour, that a much- 

• Chatham Correspondence, vol. iii,p,318. 
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respected family, -well-known for its zeal in the Protestant 
Succession, should he thus disturbed in property, per- 
haps in the first instance acquired without right, hut 
certainly during many years enjoyed without molesta- 
tion. In this state of public feeling Sir George Savile, 
one of the Members for Yorkshire, and already conspi- 
cuous ia the ranks of Opposition, brought forward a 
measure commonly called the Nullum Tempus Bill, for 
securing the property of a subject at any time after sixty 
years' possession from any dormant pretension of the 
Crown. Lord North and the other Ministers did not 
venture to withstand tbis measure openly, but they 
pleaded the impropriety of the time — at the very close 
of a Parliament, — and they requested postponement till 
the next. Even on this special and chosen ground they 
only prevailed by a majority of twenty — 134 against 
114, And when in the ensuing year the Bill was intro- 
duced again, it was allowed to pass quietly and almost as 
a matter of course. 

The Parliament which had now approached its Sep- 
tennial period was on the 11th of March dissolved. In 
the General Election which ensued the buying and sell- 
ing of seats was probably more prevalent, and certainly 
more public and notorious, than in any former. Indeed 
it had begun even before the Dissolution took place. The 
Mayor and Aldermen of Oxford had written word to 
their Members that they should be re-elected if they 
would pay 7,500t to discharge the debts of the Corpora- 
tion. With proper spirit the Members laid the case be- 
fore the House, and the House committed the peccant 
Mayor and Aldermen to Newgate for five days, when, 
having acknowledged their guilt, and asked pardon, they 
were discharged, being first, however, severely repri- 
manded by the Speaker at the Bar and on their knees- 
But their punishment had little effect as an example, 
even upon themselves. During their very imprisonment, 
as is said, they completed another bai^ain for their bo- 
rough with the Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of 
Abingdon. Iiord Chesterfield writes to his son in De- 
cember 1767 : " I have looked out for some venal borough 
" for you, and I spoke to a borough -jobber and offered 
" five and twenty hundred pounds for a secure seat in 
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" Parliament, but he laughed at my offer, and said that 
" there was no such thing as a borough to be bad now, 
" for that the rich East and West Indians had secured 
" them all at the rate of 3,000/. at least, but many at 
" 4,000t ; and two or three that he knew at 6,000/." — 
Some weeks later we are told on the same authority, that 
" George Selwyn has sold his borough of Ludgerehall to 
" two Members for 9,000/." * — In the borough of 
Northampton, it is said, that a contested election and the 
petition -which followed it cost Earl Spencer no less than 
70,000/.f Some of the humbler boroughs which acted 
for themselves had commissioned attorneys (one of these 
was Hickey, that " most blunt, pleasant creature," as 
Goldsmith terms him,) to ride about the country and ply 
for bidders. But, although the assertion may be deemed 
a bold one, no place at these elections could vie in vena- 
lity with Shoreham. There bribery had been reduced 
to a system, and the electors combined in a confederacy 
for the equal partition of wliatever money was received. 
And as in the first age of the Apostles all things had 
been common among their followers, so this confederacy 
by a most profane and irreverent misapplication of the 
name called itself the " Christian Club." These scandalous 
practices, though long continued, were not brought to 
light until 1771, when one of the Members having died, 
and a new election ensuing, a Committee of the House 
investigated and disclosed the whole case. By an Act of 
Parliament in the same year the members of the Chris- 
tian Club were deprived of their votes, and the franchise 
was extended from the small town of Shoreham to the 
adjacent Hundreds.} 

It was not merely by selling and buying that these 
elections were distinguished ; tumults also and riots oc- 
curred in several places. The cause appears to have been 
the high price, which still continued, of provisions, and 



• Letters to his son, Decemljer 19. 1767, and April 12. 1766. 

t Note hy Sir Denis Le Maieliant to Lord Orford's Memoirs, 
Tol.iii. p. 198. 

t ParL Hist. vol. svi. p. 1346 — 13S5, The doings at Shoreham 
have supplied. Footc with his main points for the character of Touchil 
and the borough of Bnb^an in Ms play of ZBe Nabob. 
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the consequent resentment of the people, though they 
scarcely knew against what or whom. 

Among tlie new accessions to the House of Commons 
at this juncture by far the most eminent in ability was 
John Dunning. Of humble parentage and most mean 
appearance, this remarkable man was born in 1731 at 
Ashburton, irom whence in after years he derived his 
Baron's title, to that town's honour and his own. When 
caUed to the Bar he speedily shot above aU competitors 
in Westminster Hall . In January 1768 he was appointed 
Solicitor General ; and in the March following, through 
the influence of Lord Shelburne, he was returned for 
Calne. Wilkes had been one of his earlier clients; — a 
circumstance which embarrassed and in a great measure 
silenced him during the first few years of his Parliamen- 
tary career. He was a man both of quick parts and 
strong passions ; in his politics a zealous Whig. As an 
orator none ever laboured under greater disadvantages 
of voice and manner ; but those disadvantages were 
most successfully retrieved by his wondrous powers 
of reasoning, his keen invective, and his ready wit. At 
the trial of the Duehess of Kingston for bigamy, when 
he appeared as counsel against her Grace, Hannab More 
who was present thus describes him : " His manner is 
" insufferably bad ; coughing and spitting at every word; 
" but his sense and expression pointed to the last degree. 
" He made her Grace shed hitter tears." Still more 
striking is the impression which he made upon Chatham 
at their earliest interview in 1770. " He is another 
" being," — thus Chatham writes to Shelburne, — " from 
" any I have known of the profession, I will sum up 
" his character as it strikes me upon the honour of a first 
" conversation. Mr. Dunning is not a lawyer, at the 
" same time that he is the law itself!" * 

But greatly as Dunning surpa^ed in ability every 
other accession to the House of Commons at this time, 
there was one as far beyond him in popular acceptance 
and applause. This was no other than John Wilkes. At 
the Dissolution of Parliament he had returned to Eng- 
land determined to push his fortune either with the Court 
or with the country. Finding his overtures to the first 
• Letter, December 3. 1770. Correspondence, vol. iv. p. *1. 
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for pardon slighted, he boldly threw himself upon the 
latter. He declared himself a candidate for the City, but 
did not prevail; there were four favourite Aldermen ia 
the field already ; and indeed of seven candidates Wilkes 
was the lowest on the poll. With an undaunted spirit 
he immediately stood for Middlesex. Meanwhile his an- 
cient popularity was day by day reviving. The diseon- 
tent which had been ill-defined and was vaguely floating 
fixed upon him as its expression and its symbol. Crowds 
began to gather round him wherever he passed with loud 
cries of " Wilkes and Liberty for ever," and other crowds 
were no less busy in obstructing the voters of the oppo- 
site side. At five o'clock on the morning of the day of 
election Piccadilly and all the other roads or thorough- 
fares that lead to Brentford were beset by a multitude of 
weavers and other artisans who suffered no man to pass 
without blue cockades or papers inscribed " Wilkes and 
" Liberty," or " Number 45." At night, elated with the 
success of the day's polling, they renewed their outrages, 
compelling every person they met to huzza for Wilkes, 
scratching their mystic number 45 on the pannels of car- 
riages, and insisting that all the houses in some streets 
should be illuminated. " Several Scotch refusing," adds 
Walpole, " had their windows broken." * — By such means, 
through the enthusiasm of his friends and the intimida- 
tion of his opponents, Wilkes was returned at the head 
of the poll. 

Few events could have been more unwelcome to the 
Court. None could have been more embarrassing to the 
House of Commons. No sooner had the new Parliament 
met on the 10th of May, though but for a few days, than 
a doubt was started how far Mr. Wilkes as an outlaw 



* To Sir H. Mann, March 31. 1768. In his Memoirs he adds: 
" When Wilkes first arrived in town 1 had seen him pass before my 
" windows in a hackney ehair attended but by a dozen children and 
" women ; now all Westminster was in a riot ! " (VoL iii. p. 187.) 
The excitement was bj no means confined w (he metropcJis, Franklin 
writes to his son, April 16. 1768 : " I went last week to Winchester, 
" and observed that for fijteen miles ont of town there wss scarce a 
" door or window-sbntter next the road mimarked (with 'Wilkes and 
" ' Liberty' and ' Number 45.'), and this contmoed here and there 
" quite to Winchester, wliich ia sixly-foor milea," 

TOI~ V. O 
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could be deemed rightfully elected or allowed to take his 
seat It was agreed, however, to postpone the case until 
next Session, so 8,s to await the result of the legal steps 
which were still proceeding. Wilkes on his arrival had 
pledged himself upon his honour to surrender to his out- 
lawry on the first day of the ensuing Term, Accordingly 
he had appeared in the Court of King's Bench on the 
20th of April, attended hy his able Counsel, Mr. Seijeant 
Glynn. After some hesitation he was committed to 
custody, and on the 8th of June the Court by the mouth 
of Lord Mansfield gave judgment in his case. Then the 
outlawry was declared to be null and void from a tech- 
nical flaw in the pleadings, but the original verdict was 
affirmed, and on a subsequent day Wilkes was sentenced 
to two years' imprisonment computed from the day of his 
arrest, and also to two fines of 5001., — the first for the 
" Worth Briton," the second for the "Essay on Woman." 
It is not to be supposed that these legal proceedings 
I)assed without tumults, — tumulte even worse than had 
disgraced and had carried the Middlesex Election. On 
the day of the arrest Wilkes was rescued by an admiring 
mob ; they took off the horses from his carriage and drew 
him themselves to a tavern in Comhill, insisting that he 
should remain at liberty and defy the law. Wilkes, 
however, was wiser than bis friends ; he slipped out by a 
back door and surrendered at the King's Bench Prison. 
Hext morning another mob assembled before the prison 
gates, fore away the railings, and lighted a bonfire, but 
were at length dispersed by a detachment of the gnards. 
Many other outrages took place on other occasions. But 
by far the most alarming scene was on the day of the 
meeting of Parliament, when there gathered in St 
George's Fields great crowds of people, expecting that 
their favourite by virtue of his privilege would be released 
from his confinement, and allowed to take his seat in the 
House. Loud was the outcry as they demanded him at 
the prison gates ; fierce the tumult when they found their 
request denied. Stones and brickbats were flung at 
Mr. Giliam and other magistrates who attempted lo read 
the Riot Act, and also at the troops which had been sent 
for and had come in considerable numbers. Some soldiers 
thus ill-used pursued a young man who had seemed to be 
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one of the most forward in assailing them, and shot faim 
dead in an outhouse belonging to a publican, his father, 
Hi3 name was Alien, and it was afterwards alleged, as it 
neTer faila to he on such occasions, that he had taken no 
part in the affray, and had been only a spectator. The 
riot increasing, Mr. Giilam gave the officers authority to 
fire; the troops accordingly did fire, when five or six 
persons were killed and fifteen, including two women, 
wounded. 

The riot was quelled, but the spirit of riot remained. 
It happened unfortunately that the regiment employed 
on this occasion consisted for the most part of Scots ; a. 
circumstance which added not a little to the frenzy of the 
multitude. A coroner's inquest on the death of Allen 
brought in a verdict of Wilful Murder against Donald 
Maclean, the soldier who shot him, implicating also 
Ensign ^Murray, the commanding officer. Mr. Giilam 
was indicted on a like charge, but when brought to trial 
both the soldier and the magistrate were honourably 
acquitted. The Grovemment also deemed it necessary to 
stand forward and protect the troops which had protected 
their peaceful fellow-subjects. Some such encourage- 
ment was the more needed since, as Lord Barrington 
a year afterwards declared in the House of Commons, 
" repeated attempts had been made by handbills to seduce 
" the troops, and many individuals had come up to them 
" to tempt them to be on the side of the mob." All these 
attempts had, however, failed; and on the very next 
morning after the tumult Lord Barrington, as Secretary- 
at-War, conveyed both to officers and men in writing the 
Eoyal approbation of their conduct.* 

Other riots ensued at other times and places. In the 

City the main object of popular resentment was the Lord 
Mayor, Harley, a rich merchant and younger son of the 
third Earl of Oiford. As one of the Sheriffs in 1763 it 
had been hia duty to direct the burning of the North 

" Annual Eegister, 1768, pare i. p. 111. On the same day 
(May 11.) there was issaed a Royal Proclamation against "tmnnltB 
" and nnlawfiil assemblies," more especiallj. however, of '■ the large 
" bodies of seamen." Tor Lord BarriDgtoo'B statement respecting the 
attempted seduction of the troops, see the Cavendish Debates. yoL L 
p. 335, 
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Briton, Number 45 ; as a candidate for London in 1768 
lie had prevailed over Wilkes ; as the chief magistrate he 
had striven fearlessly to maintain the public peace. For 
all these reasons, and especially the last, he was hat€fdl 
to the mob; and it was found necessary to station a 
company of the footguards for his protection before the 
Mansion House. Many trades and callings also av^ed 
themselves of this favourable juncture to push their par- 
ticular views. " There is a mob of tailors now collected 
" about the House 1 " cried a Member in some alarm on 
the I6th of May.* Large bodies of seamen left their 
work, and marched to and fro in procession with threats 
and cries for an increase of wages. In some cases they 
proceeded to acts of violence, seizing and detaining 
several outward-bound ships in the river that were ready 
to sail. On the other hand, the coal-whippers, hindered 
from unloading the colliers as usual, took the field as it 
were against the sailors. In one afiray between them the 
seamen were worsted with the loss of several lives ; after 
which the coal-whippers marched round in triumph, with 
drums beating and colours flying, and calling out that 
tLey would give five guineas tor a sailor's head! Such 
deplorable scenes of violence extended to several of the 
seaport towns, especially to Newcastle, It was Mid- 
summer ere general tranquillity was restored ; aad even 
then the painful thought remained how slight and pre- 
carious was its tenure when the mere return from exile 
of one worthless demagogue, — the " libeller of his King 
" and the blasphemer of his God," as Pitt emphatically 
called him, — had been sufficient to unsettle and disturb 

With the Middlesex Electors, however, the popular 
flame already kindled was kept alive by an untoward 
event — the death of Mr. Cooke who had been returned 
as Wilkes's colleague. A new contest ensued. Serjeant 
Glynn, well known as the constant and strenuous advocate 
of Wilkes, was put forward as candidate; and through 
the same influence was elected the second Member. 

From the American Colonies, and, above all, from 
Massachusetts, there came at nearly the same period 

• Cmeadieh De!batcs, toL i p. 19. 
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tidings of still more painful, because more permanent, dis- 
contents. These and their conaequencea will he further 
in my narrative more fully stated. 

On the Continent of Europe also the horizon so lately 
serene was clouded over. A war had broke forth betweea 
Russia and Turkey, so contrived that while all the real 
provocations had come from the Czarina, the first seeming 
act of hostility — the sudden arrest of an ambassador — 
proceeded from the Porte. The Turkish rulers indeed 
had for some time sunk to the lowest pit«h of decrepitude 
and imbecility. Such was their ignorance that when 
one place close adjoining their own frontier was men- 
tioned, it was found necessary to apply to the English 
ambassador and to ask him confidentially where that 
place might be 1 Such was their weakness that the 
Sultan had to dismiss and even to hang several of his 
favourites, for no better reason than because some anony- 
mous handbills against them had been scattered up and 
down in the principal Mosques ! * 

At Madrid the Court and people were still agitated by 
the arrest and expulsion of the Jesuits in the preceding 
year; a measure planned with profound secrecy, and 
executed on the same day and same hour in every part of 
Spain. Important as the measure itself, — the adoption 
of that example elsewhere, — and the speedy ensuing 
abolition of the Order by its head the Popef, — proved to 
the Koman Catholic states, and even to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, it touches the History of England only thus 
far, that it engaged in another direction the designs of an 
unfriendly Power. — In France the restless spirit of 



Choiseul was ever impelli 
On a flimsy pretext he 
By a still more 



ing him to schemes of conquest, 
ized the Papal province of Avig- 
iquitous proceeding h 



obtain die dominion of Corsica. The people of that 

• On these two last cases see in the Appendix two eecret de- 
spatches from my great grandfather, Mr. Henrf Gcenville, then am- 
baesador at Constantinople (August I. and Sept. 2. 1765). These, 
Willi &t rest of his MS. correspondence, are preserved at Chevening. 

I A modification of the Order had been at lirst proposed, but their 
Gaietal Ricci answered : (" avec uoe iranchise et use roideor peu 
" Jeauitiquea," adds Sismondi.) Sint at sunt aut non sitit I (EBstoire 
des Franijm, toL ""<•' p. 363.) 
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island had for some centuries felt the republican sway of 
Genoa press grievously upon them. For some years they 
had made more than one endeavour to cast off the yoke. 
In 1736 they had chosen for their chief, with the attri- 
hutes of Royalty, Theodore de Neuhof, an adventurer of 
"Westphalian origin. The lofty title of King Theodore 
formed during many years a strange contrast to his abject 
fortunes. After a series of wanderings and expedients he 
came to London, where he was Jlung into prison for debt, 
and died in 1756 immediately after his release. The move- 
ment which he headed had been long since put down by 
the Genoese through the means of French auxiliary troops. 
But in the next insurrection the Corsicans found a chief 
of a far higher order, Pascal Paoli, a brave and skilful 
soldier, an upright and disinterested statesman. So long 
and so successfully did he make head against the Genoese 
that they grew weary of their unprofitable and vexatious 
dominion, and in May 1768 concluded a treaty with the 
Duke de Choiseul agreeing to cede their rights on Corsica 
for a sura of money to France. It is hard to determine 
whether this traffic was most discreditable to those who 
bought or to those who sold. 

The importance of Corsica aa a province is by no means 
considerable ; experience proves that in some respects at 
least it has been a burthen rather than a benefit to France.* 
But at the time its acquisition by our neighbours was 
thought by the people of England to disturb the balance 
of power, and there was also among us a generous feeling 
of sympathy for the oppressed. The Ministers were ac- 
cused of supineness and want of energy on this occasion, 
but certainly were not deserving of that reproach. The 
Garl of Bochford, as ambassador at Paris, was instructed 
to make, and did make, the strongest remonstrances, — 
stopping short only of a declaration of war. At one time 
he was confident of prevailing, but in his interview of the 

• Inl831 the pablio expenditure of Hie island was4,941,000ftaiics, 
while the receipts amounted only to 1,144,000. (MacJ^ulioch'a 
Dicl. sn6 voce,') Observe also the dark tint of Corsica in the crime- 
charts of M. Gneriy (1 833). He sajs of La Crenae : " On a compl^ 
" chaque uinfe d'apr^s la moyenne un acensc pour attentate contra 
" les personnes sur 37,000 habitans. C'est environ quinie fois moins 
" que dans le Corse 1 " 
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next week with Choiseul he found the favourable tone of 
the French Minister altogether changed. " In a private 
" letter to me," adds the Duke of Grafton, " he attributed 
" this strange alteration in Choiseul to tJie imprudent de- 
" claration of a great law-Lord {Mansfield) then at Paris, 
" at one of the Ministers' tables, that the English Ministry 
" were too weak and the nation too wise to enter into a 
" var for the sake of Corsica." Thus disappointed, the 
Duke of Grafton determined on another course. He de- 
spatched on a secret mbsion to PaoH Captain Dunant, a, 
gentleman bom at Geneva, and trained in the Sardinian 
service. Captain Dunant posted through France without 
his object being known. At Marseilles he could not 
reaiSly find a passage to the part of Corsica occupied by 
the insurgents, upon which he proceeded to Genoa, em- 
barked in an English man of war for the island, and at 
Corte held a private conference with Paoli. The General 
pressed especially for a supply of arms and ammunition. 
Notime was lost in England ; and several thousand stands 
of arms were immediately sent to his aid from the stores 
in the Tower, sent, however, in secret, and in such a 
manier as to leave the Duke de Choiseul no pretext to 
com^ain. But meanwhile large reinforcements being 
forwirded from France, Paoli, notwithstanding a most re- 
solutt resistance, was overpowered. His friends were 
scattffed and disarmed, and himself compelled to seek 
refuge in London, where he was received with all the 
reaped due to his merits and misfortunes. A pension was 
testoiwd upon him by the King, and he passed many 
years n " affluent and dignified retirement," * with the 
chief nen in art and letters — as Reynolds, Goldsmith, 
Johnsca, — for his friends. 

Altluugh many exaggerations were no doubt current 
at this ;ime, — although Burke might go the length of ex- 
claiming " Corsica a province of France is terrible to 
" me ! "—it was even then discerned that the object at 
stake lad not been such as to warrant us in renewing 
hostilitks. Thatwas the feeling of the House of Commons 
when tie subject came to be discussed. Then only eighty- 
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four members voted against the Government on a genera! 
motion for papers ; and only one, Admiral Sir Charles 
Saunders, was willing to say plainly that " it would be 
" better to go to war with France than consent to her 
" taking possession of Corsica." * 

In the autumn of this year died the veteran Duke of 
Newcastle of a second stroke of palsy. Until the first, a 
few months before, he had continued active and forward 
in the cherished object of his life, the cabals of party. 

Another more important event, nearly contemporaneaus 
■with the former, was Lord Chatham's resignation. During 
the whole spring and summer he had remained at Hsyes 
in the same weak state both of body and mind, and the 
same utter seclusion from his friends. Rumours of all 
kinds were afloat respecting him. Some men v 
that his illness was incurable, and some that it v 
feigned.^ It is remarkable how frequent, minute, and 
circumstantial were the accounts of his health which Jie 
JVeneh Ministers desired to receive, and which the Frftich 
ambassador accordingly despatched. The archives at 
Paris prove that to this end no source of in formation was 
neglected, — from the statement of a Cabinet collogue 
down to the eavesdropping of a household spy. Andcon- 
sidering the great stress laid on these accounts of Lord 
Chatham's political eclipse, it is quite clear that hid the 
accounts been of a contrary tenor — had they repretented 
the great statesman as restored to health and libly to 
wield power, — the iniquitous French conquest of Cbrsica 
would never have been madt 

In the autumn Lord Chatham i health grew stwnger. 
Judging from the event we may conclude that the norbid 
humours had begun to leave his nerves and to con(pntrate 
for a fit — so long intermitted and so much neeftd — of 
his hereditary gout. He was still entirely shut oit from 

• CavendiBh Debates, vol. i. p. 6G, At p. 40. is the Btnnge ex- 
clamation of Burke, as given ftbove, 

f In the Gicnvilie Tapers is a story of an arcMtect goi^ at this 
time to Hayes, and finding the " Great Earl " quite wellj bnt^ on 
reporting tiim as snch in London, giving mnch displeasarf to Lady 
Chatham. But Mr.Whaielj, from whom we learn the stoif, did not 
himself believe it, since he says that it ia "too extravagant to deserve 
" a particular repetition." (To Mr. Grenville, July 12. 17)8.) 
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hia friends, and still unable to transact any business, but 
he could bear U> hear it mentioned, and could form some 
judgment of its t«nor. In this situation his mind, not yet 
restored to its full vigour, brooded over suspicions and 
diacoatents for -which the behaviour of his coUeages af- 
forded him no just foundation. The Duke of Grafton 
became apprised of these feelings * and was eager to coun- 
t<ira«t and, if possible, dispel them. All access to the Earl 
was, he knew, denied, but he solicited and obtained an 
interyiew with Lady Chatham one Sunday morning at 

" I began my discourse," — says the Duke in his Me- 
moirs, — " by assuring Lady Chatham that notwithstand- 
" ing the King had now for so long a time by Lord Chat- 
ham's dreadful illness been deprived of all assistance from 
him in his Councils, His Majesty did not despair of 
" seeing soon his return to the head of affairs, which I 
" was expressly commanded to deliver as the King's par- 
■ ticular hope and expectation. I ventured to add my 
own declaration, namely, of being ready and anxious 
to return to him that lead in administration to which 
his experience and ability had just chiim, and which 
had been imposed on myself at his Lordship's earnest 
request, and was considered by myself as a painful and 
temporary possession. 1 added, that every man whom 
Lord Chatham had left in the Cabinet desired as 
earnestly as I did bis return to power ; and that I had 
taken care in bringing those into Blinistry whom hia 
Lordship had more especially pointed out as the most 
desirable accession to support it, to have it plainly un- 
derstood by them that His Majesty and his Ministers 
were looking out with impatience for the day on which 
Lord Chatham could again take the lead in the Eng'a 
" CouncUs." It may be added in passing, that there seems 
no reason whatever (o mistrust the sincerity of these as- 
surances ; they were fully borne out by the Duke's con- 
duct both in previous and in subsequent years. 

• See Lord Camden's letter to tlie Dnke of Grafton, Sept. 29. 
1768, printed in Lord Campbell's Chancellors, vol v. p. 277. Lord 
Camden had not seen Lord Chatham, and It does not appear ftom 
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The Duke then proceeded to explain to Lady Chatham 
two incidents which, if left without explanation, might, 
he feared, give umbrage to Lord Chatham; first, tha 
recent removal of Sir Jeffrey Amherst from the govern- 
ment of Virginia; secondly, the intended removal of 
Lord Shelburne from the ofSce of Secretary of State. 
As to Amherst there was no slight or injury intended. 
Li requital of his great merits during the late war the 
government of Virginia had, according to former practice, 
been granted him as a military sinecure to be held in 
London. But the troubled state of that province would 
no longer safety admit of a non-resident Governor ; and 
its Assembly while voting the salary had made com- 
plaints that they received no service in return. With 
the unanimous assent of the Cabinet Amherst was in- 
formed that the King must call upon him to resign his 
post, hut was willing to grant him an adequate pension 
until another appointment of the same value could be 
found for him. Sir Jeffrey, however, proved intractable, 
and refused all terms ; and indeed might be justly offended 
at a point of form, since his successor was appointed be- 
fore his answer had been obtained. It must also be 
acknowledged that the choice of that successor, namely. 
Lord Bottetorl, was such as greatly to weaken the argu- 
ment on which the Ministers relied, and to lay them open 
to a biting taunt as though it was not Virginia that 
wanted a Governor but a Court favourite that wanted a 

e time past been at 
e with the Duke of Grafton. They could only 
have been kept from jarring by the strong hand of a 
superior, and that strong hand, Lord Chatham's, being 
now withdrawn, the alienation between them grew wider 
and wider, and became for the time irreconcileable. Lord 
Camden was a common friend to both; but the other 
members of the Cabinet sided with the Duke ; and more- 
over, as his Grace assures us in his Memoirs, " insti- 
" gations to remove Lord Shelburne fell daily from the 
"King."t 

• See the letter of August 23. 1768, and signed Viw;Rics, in 
Woodfall'B Junius, vol. iii. p. 103. ed. 1812. 

f it has been said, ot rather hinted, by Burte (Thouglils on the 
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On both these points Ladj Chatham listened with at- 
tention to the Duke of Grafton's statements, and pro- 
mised to report them faithfully to her lord. But the 
result was not such as the Duke of Girafton hoped. On 
the 12th of October, the third day after the interyiew, 
he received a letter from Lord Chatham requesting his 
Grace to lay before the King his resignation of the Privy 
Seal The reason assigned was his weak and broken 
state of health which continued to render him entirely 
useless to His Majesty's service ; but he likewise added 
that he could not enough lament the removals of Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst and of Lord Shelburne. 

The resignation of Lord Chatham produced an impres- 
sion upon hia colleagues which cannot but appear to us 
strangely disproportionate to the part which ho had lately 
taken in their councils. Such Ministers as were absent 
in the country were summoned by express to town. The 
Duke of Grafton replied to Lord Chatham, entreating 
him to forego his resolution. The King himself wrote 
in the same terms. " I think," says His Majesty, " that 
" I hare a right to insist on your remaining in my aer- 
" vice ; for I with pleasure look forward to the time of 
" your recovery, when I may have your assistance." • 
But Lord Chatham being resolute, it was necessary to 
accept his resignation. As a propitiatory compliment to 
him the Privy Seal was bestowed upon hia personal 
friend and follower the Earl of Bristol ; while in the 
room of Shelburne the Earl of Eochford, lately ambas- 
sador at Paris, became Secretary of State. 

Thus in October 1768 did Lord Chatham retire from 
the offtce which he had assumed in July 1766. Until 
towards the middle of March 1767 he had been truly and 
in effect Prime Minister, since that time he had been — 
nothing. What was done thenceforward he was so far 
from directing that he scarcely knew. He had fallen 

Diseontentsj Works, vol. ii. p. 274. ed. 1815) that Lord Sh^bntna's 
removal was a penalty for ths warmth of his lemonstrances to the 
French Court on the subject of Corsica, But this supposition is dis- 
proved hy the Dnke of Grafton's MSS., and hy other coHtemporary 
documents. See a note of Sir Denis Le Marchaul to Lord Orfoid's 
Memoirs, vol. iii p. 245. 
• Ch^ham Cocrespoadenoe, vol. iiL p. 343. 
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not as other statesmen sink from office to opposition, or 
from a larger to a lesser share of influence and power, 
but he had fallen as a dead body falls *, bhnd, unheeding, 
unstirred. It is strange how large a space in the History 
of England at this period must be deyoted to the details 
of his personal health and of his family feuds. The fate 
of the nation seemed to hang suspended on the gout and 
on tbe Grrenvilles. Whether one sick man did or did not 
feel a twinge in hia foot at Hayes, — whether that sick 
man would or would not shake hands with his brother 
from Sfowe or his brother from Wotton, — such are the 
topics which we have here to treat as the most important 
State af&irs ! 



n cosi com 10 morisse, 
Le corpo morto cade." 
Danie, Infero., can 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 



" I HAVE suffered myself," — thus writes the Lord Chan- 
cellor lo Lady Chatham, — "I have suffered myself to 
" be overcbme by the King's pressing entreaties, — I might 
almost say commands, — not to desert his service at this 
juncture ; the Duke of Grafton declaring at the same 
time that he could not safely or honourably continue 
without me. Thus have I unwillingly and with the 
utmost reluctance consented to halt on a while longer 
with this crippled administration ; for so it now is, 
being deprived of the main prop that gave it support."* 
— At that time indeed the Duke of Grafton and Lord 
Camden, — although Lord North was daily rising in im- 
portance, — were still the two leading Ministers. Let me 
here attempt a alight sketch of both. 

Augustus Henry, Duke of Grafton, was born in 173S, 
and succeeded to his title and estate at the age of twenty- 
two. Great expectations were formed of him at his out- 
set. He had in a high degree that practical good sense 
which is called common, but which is far indeed from 
being so.| He was upright and disinterested in his pub- 
lic conduct, sincere and zealous in his friendships, and 
by no means wanting in powers either of business or de- 
bate. Unhappily, however, as his career proceeded, ex- 
perience showed that these excellent qualities were dashed 
and alloyed with others of an opposite tenor. He wae 
wanting in application, and when pressed by difficulties 
in his office, instead of seeking to overcome them, would 
rather speak of resigning it. Field-sports, and, above all, 
his favourite pack of hounds at Wakefield Lodge, too 
much employed his thoughts, or at least his time ; New- 

• To the Countess of Chatliam, Oet 22. 1768. 

f " Le Eoy nostra maislre (Louis XL) avojl le sens naturel par- 
" ftjlemeat bon, lequel precede toutes aulres aclenees, qu'on scaurott 
*■ apprendre en ce moade." Comines, Meiu. lib. il ch. vi. 
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market also had great charms for him ; nor could he resist 
a still more dangerous fascination. His frequent ap- 
pearance in public with Nancy Parsons, a well-known 
courtesan, gave offence even to the laser age in which 
he Used. His contemporaries beheld with surprise that 
woman seated at the head of the Ducal table, or handed 
from the Opera House by the First Lord of the Treasury 
in the presence of the Queen. Such frailties were not 
likely at any period to escape the host of Opposition libel- 
lers. Still less could they pass unnoticed and unimproved 
in the ageof a Junius. Odier circa mstances, some owing 
to no fault whatever of his own, tended to lower the re- 
putation and to limit the term of his official power. Still, 
however, in spite of every disadvantage and defect, he 
continued through a long life (he survived till 1811) 
much respected by all who knew hirg for the uprightness 
and integrity of his public motives ; and for a consider- 
able period he exercised no mean influence upon parties. 
Mr. Fox in a letter hitherto unpublished intimates that 
there was no man under whom he would rather act as a 
leader*; and when in 1783 Mr. Pitt undertook to form a 
new administration, one of the first persons whom he 
asked to join it was the Duke of Grafton. 

Lord Chancellor Camden was the younger son of 
Chief Justice Pratt, — a case of rare succession in the 
annals of the law, and not easily matched, unless by 
their own contemporaries. Lord Hardwicke and Charles 
Torke. Charles Pratt, the future Chancellor, waa bom 
in the last year of Queen Anne. As a boy at Eton he 
formed a friendship, which through a long life never 
varied, with William Pitt. Lyttleton also and Horace 
"Walpole were among his playmates. His classical studies 
were completed at Cambridge, and his legal studies pur- 
sued at the Inner Temple. During several years he 
remained without a client. "He sat patiently in chaai- 
" hers," says Lord Campbell, "but no knock came to the 
" door, except that of a dun, or of a companion as brief- 
" less and more volatile."! The first case in which he 

• To the Duke of Grafton, December 4. 1775. See Appendix to 
the next Tolame. 
f Uvea of th« Omncellors, toLt. p.S32. The same high au- 
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attracted the public notice was in 1752, on a prosecution 
for libel which grew from the commitment of Alexander 
Murray, The question then arose whether the Jury 
should decide on the intent and meaning, or merely on 
the fact, of the publication. On this point Pratt as 
junior Counsel spoke with all the eloquence of earnest- 
ness. On this point he now made his first great forensic 
pleading ; on this same point, forty years afterwards, 
when contending with Lord Thurlow, he delivered his 
last Parliamentary speech. "Are you impannelled, Gen- 
" tiemen of the Jury," said he, " only to determine 
" whether the defendant has sold a piece of paper, value 
" twopence?" The verdict in accordance with hia views 
was ascribed in no slight degree to his ability ; and he 
much eclipsed his leader in the cause, whose fame is now 
entirely forgotten. From that time forward the junior 
Counsel found no lack of clients. In 1757 the friendship 
of Pitt, then becoming Prime Minister, raised him to be 
Attorney General over the head of his rival, Charles 
Torke. In 1762, as we have seen, he became Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas; in 1765 a Peer, and in 
1766 Chancellor. 

The decisions of Lord Camden while filling the highest 
legal office have received the rightful meed of public 
approbation ; only one of his decrees was reversed, and 
even that one reversal was probably wrong.* His style 
in the Court of Chancery was extremely simple and 
colloquial. It could not vie with Lord Mansfield's lofty 
dignity, — his luminous order and skilful array of facts. 
Dunning indeed was wont to say that a statement by 
Lord Mansfield was equal to any other man's argument 
But how greatly does Lord Camden shine superior in 
Constitutional doctrine and zeal for public liberty ! When 
contending with Lord Mansfield for the rights of Juries, 
— when against that great magistrate again and again 
advising justice to the Middlesex electors, and conciliation 
to the North American Colonies, — their contemporaries 



Uiority states, as one cause of his *' inqiecHniosili/," his " not inviting 
" attorneys to dine with him, and never dancing with their daughters !" 
* Snch at least seems to have been the opinion of Lord Eldon. 
See 13 Ves. Jun, 492., as quoted by Lord Campbell. 
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might be divided in opinion, hut does at this day any 
one man douht to whom the palm should be awarded ? 

One especial characteristic of Lord Camden waa hia 
gentleness of temper. With many political opponents, He 
had not one personal enemy ; and a circle of attached 
friends was always the gainer when he could allow 
himaelf, as he did most willingly, intervals of leisure and 
of ease. He did not love labour for its own sate, but 
only when prompted by some strong emotion or some 
worthy object. It may also be owned of him without 
disparagement that his mind wanted something of energy 
and flrmaess, preferring, and perhaps requiring, to lean 
on another's more resolute will, — first on the elder and 
subsequently on the younger Pitt. With this turn of 
mind he was sometimes a little too apt to despond of the 
public weal. "From politics, my dear Lord," — thus he 
writes in 1777, — " I am almost entirely weaned. I can- 
" not prevail upon myself to go with the tide ; and I 
" have no power to struggle against it."* But if des- 
titute of that earnest and eager ambition which glowed 
in the breasts of Loughborough or Thurlow, he was no 
less wholly free from those dark blots by which the fame 
both of Loughborough and Thurlow is stained. He 
never bartered his principles for place. He never plotted 
against his colleagues. He never betrayed nor yet ever 
fawned upon his Sovereign. Such things far from taint- 
ing his conduct did not even sully his thoughts. On the 
contrary, while among his own contemporaries some dis- 
played more vigour in the fierce contentions of his party, 
none perhaps evinced more honourable steadiness in those 
friendships and those principles for the sake of which 
alone party is desirable, for the sake of which alone 
party can be justified. His descendants may well be 
proud not merely of his talents but also of his virtues. 
And his country "will not willingly let die" the honoured 
remembrance of an orator so accomplished, a judge so 
firm a friend to liberty, a statesman so far-sighted and 
pure-minded. 

The Duke of Grafton and Lord Camden, as chiefs of 
the Grovernment at the beginning of 1769, had lost the 

• Letter to tie Duke of Grafton, Januaij 7. 1777. 
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valuable co-operation of their late colleague I^rd Shel- 
burne and of his adherent Colonel Barre, both of whom 

henceforth joined the ranks of Opposition William, 

second Earl of Shelburne, and afterwards first Marquis 
of Lansdowne, was sprung on his father's side from the 
Fitz-Maurices Earls of Kerry, one of the oldest and most 
illustrious houses of Ireland, whose barony dates even 
from the days of Henry the Second. By female descent 
he inherited the name, and what was far better the for- 
tune, of that moat shrewd and selfish of calculators, Sir 
William Petty. The future Minister was bom in 1737, 
and at his father's death in 1761 succeeded both to the 
Irish Earldom of Shelbunie and to an English peerage 
derived from the borough of Wycombe. Over that 
borough I may observe in passing that he held con- 
siderable influence (he sat for it indeed during a few 
weeks of 1761) as possessing near it a house (an ancient 
Abbey) and estate which afterwards passed by purchase 
to the first Lord Carrington. The Abbey has since 
been wholly rebuilt, though still in the abbatiai style, 
but the beauty of its hills and glades as in Lord Shel- 
burne's day, — the double beechwood above it, — the 
stately plane-trees by its side, — and below the shaded 
mossgrown dell with its cascade and crystal slj^am, — 
might justify a partial fondness eyen from the owner 
of Bowood. — Lord Shelbume'a flrat destination was 
the army, which he entered very young. He was 
present in the battle of Minden, and on the accession 
of George the Third was appointed an aide-de-camp 
to His Majesty with the rank of Colonel. But on 
entering the House of Lords he applied to its busi- 
ness with undivided care, and ere long attached himself 
especially to the person and the principles of Chat- 
ham. It is remarkable at how early a period of life he 
attained high offtce. We find him at twenty-six chief 
of the Board of Trade, at twenty-nine Secretary of 

Lord Shelburne had indeed some of the highest quali- 
ties that fit men for public affairs. As a debater in the 
House of Lords, a great authority, — no other than Lord 
Camden, — considered him second to no one, Lord Chatham 
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alone excepted.* In business he was quick, asaiduoua, 
and ready, and amidst his political cares did not neglect 
the prudent administration of a large estate. He waa 
wont to say ttat a man of high rank who looks into his 
own affairs may have all that he ought to have, all that 
can tend either to use or ornament, for five thousand 
pounds a year.f 

On many questions, and, aboTC all, it may be said on 
pointa of foreign policy, his knowledge waa both exten- 
sive and profound. He might not be destitute of vanity 
nor insensible to praise J, yet he always felt the sub- 
ordination due to the superior genius of Chatham, and 
throughout the life of that great man continued one of 
his most zealous followers and most devoted friends. 

There was, however, one defect, as the public deemed 
it, — or, as Lord Shelbume himself would have said, one 
misfortune, — that greatly detracted from the weight of 
his abilities. He could never attain a reputation for sin- 
cerity. Hollow and plausible, — such were the epithets 
bestowed on him by common report -, and he was speedily 
nick-named Malagrida, from a plotting Jesuit of the 
name in Portugal. Thus also his friends were soroetimea 
designated as " Malagrida's gang."§ Even at a much 
later period, after his character had been so long before 
the public, — after he had been for years the leader, of a 
party, — after he had been for months the chief of an 
administration, — we still find the same reproach urged 
against him in the satirical writings of the time. || — One 
cause (perhaps it may be deemed the only one) of thia 

• Stetdi of Life by Mr. Geoi^e Hardinge. Sec Lord Campbell's 
Cbaocellore, vol v. p. 362. 

f Ab repeated bj Dr. Johnson ; BoswelTs Life, under the dale of 
April 10. 1778. 

t In an unpublished passage of one of the letters to Mr. Philip 
Stanhope, then Envoy at Dresden, Lord Chesterfield observes i " He 
" (Lord Shelbume) has abilities, bat is proud above them, so pray 
" lay him on pretty thiek in your answer to his Circular." (August 1. 
1766. From the original MS. 

§ ABinWilkes'aprivateletterto Junius of Sept. 12. 1771. 

11 Hence the speech which the RoUiad puts into his Jjjrdship's 
mouth : 

" A noble Dnke affirms I like his plan ; 
" I never did, my Lords !— I never can ! 
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general imputation on his sincerity was the overatrained 
iwliteness of his address. As I have heard from some 
who knevif him, he could scarcely meet with or part from 
any aequaintance without a profusion of high-flown com- 
pliments and earnest inquiries. Such an address has 
never proved successful in this country. It has never 
been practised by the great masters of politeness among 
us. Lord Chesterfield, versed as he was in all courtly 
graces, did not intersperse his conversation with touches 
of panegyric, but far rather with strokes of satire. The 
Duke of Marlborough, whose charm of manner has been 

celebrated as one element of his invariable success, of 

whom it was said that he gained hearts not less readily 
than towns, — the Duke of Marlborough says of himself 
in one of his most familiar letters : " You know I am not 
" good at compliments." * 

But even in the more congenial sphere of France we 
may observe that Lord Shelburne's compliments were, 
sometimes at leasts deemed fulsome and excessive. Thus 
an old blind lady of eighty-two writes as follows from 
Paris : " I-ord Shelbume has flattered me extremely ; he 
" assures me that he shall come again next year singly 
" and solely for the pleasure of seeing me ! " t 

At the beginning of 1769, as I have already observed. 
It was certainly no slight disadvantage to the Ministers 
to find the Earl of Shelbume, so late their colleague, 
turned to their opponent. But at the very same period, 
— ia January 1769,— an enemy still far more formidable 
suddenly rose up against them. A new knight entered 
the hsts with his vizor down, and with unreal devices on 
his shield, but whose arm was nerved with inborn vigour, 
and whose lance was poised with most malignant skilL 
Even now the dark shadow of Junius looms across that 
period of our annals with a grandeur no doubt much 
enhanced and heightened by the mystery. To solve that 
mystery has since employed the most patient industry, 
and aroused the most varied conjectures; and a full 

" Rain words, thank Heaven, are always understcNad ; 

" I could support, I said, but hoc I wouldJ " 
* To the Dnclieas, June 15. 1704. 
t Lettres de Madame Du Defland, vol. ii. p. 597. ed. 1810, 
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Statement at least, if not a full solution of it, may j U3tly 
be required from the historian of that time. 

One of the newspapers in London at this period was 
the " Puhlic Advertiser," printed and directed by Mr. 
Henry Sampson Woodfall. His politics were thoae of 
the Opposition of the day ; and he readily received any 
contributions of a like tendency from unknown corre- 
spondents. Among others was a writer whose letters 
beginning at the latest in April 1767 continued frequent 
through that and the ensuing year. It was the pleasure 
of this writer to assume a great variety of signatures in 
his communications as Mnemon, Atticus, and Bkdtus. 
It does not appear, however, that these letters (excepting 
only some with the signature of Lucres which were 
published in the autumn of 1768) attracted the public 
attention to any unusual extent, though by no means 
wanting in ability, or still less in acrimony. Of late 
indeed a highly acute and ingenious writer has expressed 
his doubts whether all at least of these letters came from 
the same p a Jra The original printer, Mr. 

Sampson Woodtall lial 1 ed before the date of the first 
collective d n n 181 and may not have left to the 
editevs,— h n m ly Mr. George Woodfall, and Dr, 

Mason Gofd —a 1 f every letter. It is possible 
that in som h g ntlemen may have decided on 

conjecture h h authority. But, on the other 
Land, Mr. Samp W dfall was not likely to be sUent 
to his son n h a bj ict, and his means of judging 
at the tim a d d f om the identity of the hand- 
writings, of h 1 a 1 f the signals, must, I conceive, 
be admitted as unquestionable. Moreover the assertion 
of the editors of 1812 will be found borne out in a most 
remarkable degree by the letters, as yet unpublished, 
from the archives at Stowe, in which the writer, who 
certainly was Junius, avows in explicit terms not only 
the authorship of the papers signed Atticus and Lucius, 
but also, as he says, of many more. 

Such was the state of these publications, not much 

* See the series of papers wMeh have appeared in the Athetutum 
on this subject ; thosaespeeially of July22. aud29. 1848, rebrnary 3. 
and 9. 1850. 
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rising in interest above the common level of many such 
at other times, when on the Slat of January 1769 there 
came forth another letter from the same hand with the 
novel signature of Junius. It did not greatly differ from 
its predecessors either in superior merit or superior 
moderation ; it contained, on the contrary, a fierce and 
indiscriminate attack on most men in high places, in- 
cluding the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Granby. But, 
unlike its predecessors, it roused to controversy a well- 
known and respectable opponent. Sir William Draper, 
General in the army and Knight of the Bath, undertook 
to meet and parry the blows which it had aimed at his 
Noble friend. In an evil hour for himself he sent to the 
Public Advertiser a letter subscribed with his own name, 
and defending the character and conduct of Lord Granby. 
An answer from Junius soon appeared, urging anew his 
original charge, and adding some thrusts at Sir William 
himself on the sale of a regiment, and on the nonpayment 
of the Manilla ransom. Wincing at the blow, Sir 
William more than once replied ; more than once did the 
keen pen of Junius lay him prostrate in the dust. The 
discomfiture of poor Sir William was indeed complete. 
Even his most partial friends could not deny that so far 
as wit and eloquence were concerned the man in the 
mask had far, very far, the better in the controversy. 
It was scarcely an exaggeration when Junius addressed 
Sir WiDiam as follows in the tone of lofty acom : " I 
" should justly be suspeeted of acting upon motives of 
" more than common enmity to Lord Granby if I con- 
" tinned to give you fresh materials or occasion for writing 
" in hia defence I " * 

These victories over a man of rank and station such 
as Draper's gave importance to the name of Junius. 
Henceforth letters with that signature were eagerly ex- 
pected by the public, and carefully prepared by the. 

* Letter v., Feb. SI. 1769. In the notes which Junins himself 
afterwards supplied to his ietlers it is added : " Sir William Draper 
" certainly drew Junius forward to say more of Lord Granby's chara^- 

" ter than he originally intended In private life he was rai- 

" questionably that good man who, for tie interest of his country, 
" oi^t to have been a great one." 
P 3 
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author. He did not indeed altogether cease to write 
imder other names ; sometimes especially adopting the 
part of a by-stander, and the signature of Philo-Jdnius ; 
but it was as Junius that his main and most elaborate 
attacks were made. Nor was it long before he swooped 
at far higher game than Sir WiUiam. First came a 
series of most bitter pasquinades against the Duke of 
Grafton. Dr. Blaekstone was then assailed for the un- 
popular vote which he gave in the case of Wilkes. In 
September was published a false and malignant attack 
upon the Duke of Bedford, — an attack, however, of 
which the sting is felt by his descendants to this day.* 
In December tiie acme of audacity was reached by the 
celebrated letter to the King. 

All this while conjecture was busy as to the secret 
author. Names of well-known statesmen or well-known 
writers — Burke or Dunning, Boyd or Dyer, George 
Saekville or Gerard Hamilton — flew from mouth to 
mouth. Such guesses were for the most part made at 
mere hap-hazard, and destitute of any plausible ground. 
Nevertheless the stir and talk which they created added 
not a little to the natural effects of the writer's wit and 
eloquence. " The most important secret of our times ! " 
cries Wilkes-t Junius himself took care to enhance his 
own importance by arrogant, nay even impious, boasts 
of it. In one letter of August 1771 he goes so far as to 
declare that " the Bible and Junius will be read when 
" the commentaries of the Jesuits are foi^otten ! " 

Mystery, as 1 have said, was one ingredient to the 
popularity of Junius. Another not less efficacious was 
supplied by persecution. In the course of 1770 Mr. 
Woodfall was indicted for publishing, and Mr. Almon 
with several others for reprinting, the letter from Junius 
to the King. The verdict in WoodfaU's case was : Guilty 
of printing and publishing only. It led to repeated dis- 
cussions and to ulterior proceedings. But in the temper 
of the public at that period such measures could end 

* See the remarks of Lord John Bussell, Bedford Correspondence, 
ToL iiL Introduction, p. htr — Ixx. 

t LetterloJunius, Sept. 12. 1771, ToLi.p.297. ed. 1812. 
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only in virtual defeat to the Government, in augmented 
reputation to the liheller. 

During the years 1770 and 1771 the letters of Junius 
were continued with little ahatement of spirit. He re- 
newed invectives against the Duke of Grafton ; he began 
them against Lord Mansfield, who had presided at the 
trials of the printers ; he plunged into the full tide of 
City polities ; and he engaged in a keen controversy 
with the Rev. John Home, afterwards Home Toolie. 
The whole series of letters from January 1769, when it 
commences, until January 1772, when it terminates, 
amounts to sixty-nine, including those with the signature 
of Philo-Junius, those of Sir William Draper, and those 
of Mr. Home. 

Several other communications from Junius, hut no 
longer with that signature, nor known to proceed from 
him, appeared in the Public Advertiser during the spring 
of 1772. They referred mainly to some matters at the 
War Office, and were for the most part subscribed Vb- 
TEBAN or Nemesis. 

If then we discard the name, and look only to the 
author, of Junius, we shall find that the series of letters 
coming from his pen, and published in the Public Ad- 
vertiser, extends from April 1767 until May 1772. 

But besides the letters which Junius designed for the 
press, there were many others which he wrote and sent 
to various persons, intending them for those persons only. 
Two addressed to Lord Chatham appear in Lord Chat- 
ham's correspondence. Three addressed to Mr, George 
Grenville have until now remained in manuscript among 
the papers at Wotton, or Stowe ; all three were written in 
the same year, 1768, and the two first signed with the same 
initial C. Several others addressed to Wilkes wore first 
made known through the son of Mr. Woodfall. But the 
most important of all, perhaps, are the private notes ad- 
dressed to Mr, Woodfall himself. Of these there are up- 
wards of sixty, signed in general with the letter C; some 
only a few lines in length; but many of great value 
towards deciding the question of the authorship. It seema 
that the packets containing the letters of Junius for 
Mr. Woodfall or the Public Advertiser were sometimes 
brought to the office-door, and thrown in, by an unknown 
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gentleman, probably Junius himself; more commonly 
they were conveyed by a porter or other messenger hired 
in the streets. When some communication from Mr. 
Woodfall in reply was deemed desirable, Junius directed 
it to be addressed to him under some feigned name, and 
to be left till called for at the bar of some cofFee-hoiise ; 
both the name and the coffee-house being frequently 
changed. It may be doubted whether Junius had any 
confidant or trusted friend. One among his private notes 
to Mr. Woodfall mentions a " gentleman who transacts 
" the conveyancing part of our correspondence."* But 
OB a more solemn occasion, when dedicating his col- 
lected letters to the English people, he declares ; " I am 
" the sole depository of my own secret, and it shall perish 

After the letters of Veteran and Nemesis which ceased 
in May 1772 no communications from Junius, either 
public or private, were received by Mr. Woodfall during 
many months. In his " Notices to Correspondents " the 
printer inserted from time to time, but without effect, 
certain signals and catch-words as previously agreed 
upon between them to invite the re-appearance of hia 
unknown friend. At length on the 19th of January 
1773 Junius in a private note addressed him once more, 
and finally, as follows : " I have seen the signals thrown 
" out for your old friend and correspondent. Be assured 
" that I have had good reason for not complying with 
" them. In the present state of things if I were to 
" write again I must be as silly as any of the homed 
" cattle that run mad through the City, or as any of your 
" wise Aldermen. I meant the cause and the public. 
" Both are given up. I feel for the honour of this 
" country when I see that there are not ten men in it 
" who will unite and stand together upon any one quea- 
" tion. But it is all alike, — vile and contemptible. — 
" You have never flinched that I know of, and I shall 
"always rejoice to hear of your prosperity." f Such 
were the last words of Junius. 

• Private Note of January IS. 1772. Sue also the Note, No. viii., 
Sept. 10. 1769. 

I Woodfiill's Junius, vol. i. p. '2155. As a poslstript Junius adils: 
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Like other pampMet-writera, Junius may be viewed 
in two separate aspects, — as an author in regard to his 
style, as a politician in regard to his principles. In the 
former class it is certainly no slight proof of his merit 
that his popularity should so long have survived the 
fleeting topics of the day to which alone he applied him- 

topics have altogether ceased to be appreciated or even 
clearly under3t«)d. Indeed his terseness and perspicuity 
of statement, — his terrible energy of invective, — ttie 
force and fire with which he pleads any political opinion, 
— the poised and graceful structure of his sentences, — 
itnd, above all, the elaborate polish of his sarcasms, — can 
never be denied. So ably does he make his illustrations 
subservient to his ai^uments, his fancy to his reasoning, 
(in this how unlike to Bnrke!) that we might almost say 
of Junius as Junius says of kingly splendour; "the 
" feather that adorns the Royal bird supports his flight."* 
But while freely owning the great merits of Junius as a 
writer, I jet believe that these merits have been often 
and extravagantly over-rated; I cannot look upon 
them as whoUy surpassing and unrivalled. Mr. Fox, as 
we learn on high authority, never thought them so.l" 
Another eminent statesman, one whose personal friend- 
ship I had the honour of enjoying, — the same to whose 
most able suggestions on the character of Walpole I have 
elsewhere aeknowledged myself aa much beholden J, — 
and why, now that he has gone from us, need I forbear 
to name Sir Robert Peel ? — observed to me in 1832 that 
in his judgment seveial of the leading articles of Tue 
Times newspaper during the last year were not at all 
inferior in ability to Junius. 

The opinions of Junius were by no means uniformly 
on the popular side. He maintained the right, although 

" Hfoa have anything to commnnicate (of moment to yourself) you 
" may use the last adi&ess, and give a hint." Mr. Woodfall did write 
accotdingly and transmit some books (copies of Junius) on March 7, ; 
after which all cotnmanication between them absolutely ceased. 

• Letter xlii, January 30. 1771. 

f See Lord Jobn Rnssell'a Introduction to the Bedford Corccv 
Epondence, vol iii. p. bLx. 

i Sea vol. i.p, 264. 
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he questioned the policy, of taxing the Americans by an 
Act of the British Parliament. He defended the practice 
of press-warrants for seamen. He warmly supported a 
return to Triennial Elections, but no less warmly opposed 
any disfranchisement of the smaller, or aa tiiey were 
termed the rotten, boroughs. "I would not," he adds, 
" give representatives to those great trading towns which 
" have none at present. If the merchant and the manu- 
" facturer must be really represented, let them become 
" fireehoiders by their industry, and lot the representation 
"of the counties be increased."" Such doctrines do 
honour as some may think to his judgment ; as few will 
deny to his courage. But at all events they contrast a 
little strangely with the spirit of republican liberty, or 
rather licence, that breaks forth in other parts of his 
writings, — with all his hints of armed resistance, — hia 
sneers against the Bishops, — and his insults to the 
King. 

Of all the statesmen then living the one for whom this 
writer appears to have felt the most of esteem and reve- 
rence was George Grenville. It was to Grenville's party, 
if to any, that Junius in truth belonged. In 1767 some 
of the earlier letters inveigh with great bitterness against 
Lord Chatham, who was then at variance with the houses 
of Wotton and of Stowe.f But after their reconciliation 
the asperity of Junius was much softened ; he owns in 
1771 that the character of Lord Chatham has "grown 
" upon hia esteem," and he refers to him at last in terms 
of high, though not unqualified, admiration. To lawyers 
or to Scotchmen he can seldom allude without a sneer. 
Thus in one place he observes of the former : " The in- 
" discriminate defence of right and wrong contracts the 
" understanding, whilst it corrupts the heart Subtlety 
" is soon mistaken for wisdom, and impunity for virtue. 
" If there be any instances on record, as some there are 
" undoubtedly, of genius and morality united in a lawyer, 
" they are distinguished by their singularity and operate 



• Private Jettec to Wilkes, Sept 7. 1771. 

t From this great bitterness the authenticity of the eariier letters 
has heen called in quesUoQ, but. I think, without sufficient ground. 
See Mr. Wright's note W the Chatham Papers, roL iii p. 30S. 
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" as exceptions."* But no doubt bis fierceat rancour 
was reserved for the Duke of Grafton and the King. 
Thua on oac occasion he writes to the Duke: " Though 
" I am not so partial to the Royal judgment as to affirm 
" that the favour of a King can remove mountains of 
" infamy, it serves to lessen at least, for undoubtedly it 
" divides, the burthen. While I remember Low much 
" is due to his sacred character, I cannot with any decent 
" appearance of propriety call you the meanest and the 
" basest fellow in the kingdom. I protest, my lord, I 
"do not think you so^t Fw from blushing at this 
ribald strain of calumny, Junius viewed it with especial 
pride. He says of it in a private note to Mr. Woodfall: 
" I am strangely partial to the inclosed. It is finished 
" with the utmost care. If I find myself mistaken in 
" my judgment of this paper I positively will never write 
" again." Nor are his invectives by any means confined 
to political affairs. He delights to stir and exacerbate 
any private wound. George the Third is taunted with 
the suspected frailty of Lis mother ! The Duke of Graf- 
ton is reminded of the recent elopement of his wife! 
The Duke of Bedford is accused of displaying indifierence 
at the death, and of pocketing money from the wardrobe, 
of his only son ! 

With all this, however, and contradictory though it 
seems, the feelii^s of Junius, so far as we can trace them, 
were certainly on some points good and generous. He 
loved to assaU the mighty, not to trample on the fallen ; 
and malignant as he was in his language, he was never 
sordid in his views. There are many indications that a 
real regard for what he deemed the welfare and honour 
of his country was often present in his thoughts. But 
he was pliunly under the dominion of a temper arrogant 
and proud beyond all ordinary limits of pride, — liable 
to gusts and sallies of anger, or I should rather say of 
fury, — and when once offended both implacable in his 
resentments, and unscrupulous as to the method of in- 
dulging them. 

But who was Junius? Who lurked beneath that 
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name, or rather, according to the motto he assumed, that 
" shadow of a uajne ?"* This question, which has akeady 
employed so many pens and filled so many volumes, 
cannot he fuUy dealt with in these pages. But I will 
not aficct to speak with doubt when no doubt exists in 
my mind. From the proofs adduced by others, and on a 
clear conviction of my own, which I am bound thus 
frankly to express, I affirm that the author of Junius 
was no other than Sib Philip Fkancis, 

Philip Francis was bom at Dublin in the year 1740, . 
His father, the Rev. Dr. Francis, still remembered from 
his translation of Horace, was domestic tutor in the 
family of the first Lord Holland, then Mr. Henry Fox. 
By Mr. Fox's favour young Francis obtained in 1756 a 
small place in the Secretary of State's office. When 
shortly afterwards Mr. Pitt became the head of that 
office he extended his protection to the client of his 
recent rival. In 1758 Philip Francis was named Secre- 
tary of Gieneral Eligh in the expedition against Cher- 
bourg, and in 1760 Secretary of the Earl of Kinnoul on 
a special embassy to Lisbon, After the retirement of 
Mr. Pitt he found other friends in Mr. Grenville's party, 
and in 1763 obtained a clerkship of considerable value 
in the War OfRce. This post he held until March 1772 
when he resigned or was removed, full of ire against 
Lord Barrington, who had promoted Mr. Chamier over 
his head to be Deputy Secretary at War. Francis then 
went abroad, visiting both France and Italy. He re- 
turned to England about the beginning of 1773, and 
shortly afterwards discovered that he had been much in 
error in supposing Lord Barrington to be his ill-wisher 
and his enemy. On the contrary, Lord Barrington 
" most honourably and most generously," as was after- 
wards acknowledged on the part of Francis, recommended 

* Stef Nomiais Umbra ; the motto affixed to WooafaU'e first Col- 
lective edition cfT 1772.. — I observe, on referring to the files of the 
Fablic AdTertiser at the British Museum, that according u> tTie cus- 
tom of the time the letters of Janius. as originally published, abound 
in blanks and dashes, — but Each as it was easy for readers to lill up. 
Thus the famous letter to the Duke of Bedford (Sept. 19. 1 769) is 

addressed "To the Duke of ;" and W n and G— — n 

BlJtnd for Woburn and Grafton. 
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him to Lord Korth, and Ijord North .inserted has name 
in an Act of Parliament which passed in June 1773, and 
■which appointed him with General Clavering and Colonel 
Monson members of the new Council to be constituted 
for the government of Bengal. 

Important as was this ofEtee, and large as were its 
emoluments*, the choice of Francis may, perhaps, be 
sufficiently explained by the good opinion which Lord 
Barrington must have formed of his abilities, and the 
regret which he may have felt at his estrangement. 
Some persons, however, are rather disposed to rely oa a 
vague traditionary story that the King in one of his rides 
about this time let fall to a trusted attendant : " We 
"know who Junius is; and he will writ* no oiore."t 
These persons then suppose that the authorship of Junius 
having by some means become known to His Majesty 
and to the Ministers they had conferred this place on 
Francis as a bribe for his future silence. 

Early in 1774 PhiUp Francis sailed for Calcutta. — 
In this History, should it further be continued, I shall 
have occasion to relate the fierce struggle which he 
forthwith commenced against Warren Hastings, — the 
long altercations and the final duel between them. It 
may be said with truth that the character to be deduced 
of Junius from his writings, — most arrogant and angry, 
and jet on many points high-minded, — exactly tallies 
with the character in be deduced of Francis from his life. 
To the end of his days indeed Francis was noted among his 
friends both for his testy tamper and his pithy sayings.J 

In 1781 Francis returned to England; and in 1784 
obtaining a seat in Parliament took a forward and eager 
part in the prosecution of Hastings. On other questions 
also he spoke sometimes with great force and spirit, but 
even by his own account with no easy flow of words. 
Upon the accession of the Whig party to power in 1806 

* Ko less than 10,0001 a year as fixed by the Act, 13 Geo. 3. c 63. 
Beet. 21. 

+ Sea " JoniuB Identified," p. 399. ed. 1818. Sir PhUip's widow, 
in her letter to Lord Campbdl, admits this story as certainly true, 
hat for my own part I conaider it apocrypbal. 

i; See as BJi instance the anecdote in Maoie's life of Sheridan, 
vol. ii. p. 300. ed.1825. 
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lie w&s iQveated with the red riband of the Bath, and be- 
came Sir Philip. Hitherto he had never been suspected 
as the secret libeller of 1769.* But the publication of 
Woodfall'a edition in 1812, comprising all the secret 
notes and unacknowledged letters of Juniua, gave a new 
turn to the inquiry, and was followed at no long interval 
by "Junius Identified," an able and ingenious work by 
Mr. John Taylor, fixing on Sir Philip by many cogent 
proofs the authorship of Junius. Sir Philip, however, 
on no occasion, at least not on any public one, a«know- 
ledged the impeachment, but, on the contrary, always 
denied, or more commonly evaded it. — He died in 1818. 
In considering this question of identity the first point 
is to compare the two handwritings. The hand of Junius 
was plainly a disguised one ; it is upright, while that of 
Francis is slanting. But on examining especially the 
fragments of sentences from each, which have been en- 
graved and placed in collocation, it is impossible to doubt 
that the two hands closely agree in the form of several 
letters and the junction of several words ; as also in some 
peculiarities both of spelling and punctuation. 

Next as to the style. To compare with the letters of 
Junius we may take the speeches of Francis as prepared 
by himself for the press. Thus in one of them does Sir 
Philip advert fo lawyers : " It belongs to the learning of 
" these gentlemen to involve, and to their prudence not 

to decide In the name of God and common 

sense what have we gained by consulting these learned 
persons ? It is really a strange thing, but it is certainly 
true, that the learned gentlemen on that side of the 
House, be the subject what it may, always begin their 
speeches with a panegyric on their own integrity. Ton 
expect learning and they give you morals ; you expect 
law and they give you ethics ; you ask them for bread 

and they give you a stone! Equality is their 

right. I allow it. But that they have any just pre- 
tensions to a superior morality, to a pure and elevated 
probity, to a frank, plain, simple, candid, unrefined in- 

" " UntU the work before us. Sir Philip Francis had never, as far 
" as we tnow, been anspecied." (Edinburgh Eeview, No. Ivii. p. 96, 
Nov. 1817.) 
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" tegrity, beyond other men, is what I am not convinced 
" of, and never will admit,"* 

In another speech Sir Philip refers to Chatham as fol- 
lows : " I hope it will not appear improper in me lo say 
" that in the early part of my life I had the good fortune 
" to hold a place, very inconsiderahle in itself, but imme- 
" diately under the late Earl of Chatham, He descended 
" from his station to take notice of mine ; and he honoured 
" me with repeated marks of his favour and protection. 
" How warmly in return I was attached to his person, 
" and how I have been grateful to his memory, those 
" who know me know. I admired him as a grea^ illus- 
" trious, faulty, human being, whose charaeter, like all 
" the noblest works of human composition, should he de- 
" termined by its excellencies, not by its defects." Sir 
Philip adds elsewhere : " But he is dead, and baa left 
"nothing in this world that resembles him!"'|' — these 
last words being designed for a cruel stab agsunst the 
policy and character of Mr. Pitt. It seems to me that 
even the most cursory reader cannot peruse these ex- 
tracts, — and many more besides that might be given, ^ 
without feeling in the strongest manner their complete 
family likeness, both in sentiment and in style, with pa- 
rallel passages of Junius. 

Thirdly, there are several points in the position of 
Junius that are best elucidated by referring to the posi- 
tion of Francis at that time. Thus it is clear from several 
passages that Junius was anxious to forbear from any 
attack upon Lord Holland ; and Lord Holland it will be 
remembered was Francis's first patron. Thus again it 
appears that Junius attended the House of Lords in 1770 
and took some notes of Lord Chatham's speeches; and 
we find that many years afterwards several of Lord Chat^ 
ham's speeches in that very Session were printed by Mr. 
Almon from the notes that Sir Philip had supplied. — 
But above all, how else can we sufiiciently explain the 
passionate resentment which the man in the mask be- 
trays at the promotion of Mr. Chamier ? How else ac- 
count for those most rancorous and numerous letters 
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which he poured forth on so trifling a question during 
the whole spring of 1772, desiring the printer at the same 
time not to allow it to he known that these letters came 
from the same hand as Junius ? — Let it also be observed 
how well the dates of the last letters agree with the datea 
in the career of Francis, — their interruption with hia 
Continental tour, — their cessation with his Indian ap- 
pointment. 

The strongest perhaps and most convincing of all the 
arguments in support of Francis still remains to be given. 
It has often been urged as an argument upon the other 
side that Junius in February 1769 put with much so- 
lemnity a question to Sir William Draper, whether he 
did not take a certain oath on receiving his half-pay, 
which question Sir William was able to answer with a 
triumphant negative. How, it was asked, could such a 
blunder have proceeded from one of the War-Office 
Clerks ? But when Mr. Macaulay was himself Secretary 
at War he made some inquiries on the subject in his 
department, eliciting in the clearest manner that this 
mistake was likely to be made by some person closely 
connected with the English War-Offi.ce, and by no person 
besides.* 

It may be asked, however, why. Sir Philip being the 
author of Junius and surviving till 1818, he did not in 
his later years avow hia secret, and claim hia meed of 
literary fame. But perhaps he may have felt that in 
adding to his literary fame he should lose at least as 
much in moral estimation. Of hia style in Junius, a style 
which had so powerfnUy and so permanently stirred the 
nation, he might be justly proud ; of his venom and in- 
justice, and of the high office accepted from the very 
hands that he most loathed, he must sometimes at least 
have been ashamed. Forward as he was moreover in 
the Whig politics of the day, he was throughout his later 
years Hving on familiar terms with many of the nearest 
kinsmen of those whom he had anonymously slandered. 
The Duke of Grafton himself did not die till 1 8 U . The 

• The letter of Mr. Macaulay on thifi subject dated January 3. 
1853, and hitherto uupublished, wiU, tiirougb his kind permission, bo 
fonnd in the Appendix to the present edition of this volame. (1853,) 
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grandsons of the Duke of Bedford, and the sons of George 
the Third, one of these a zealous Whig, were still alive 
in J818. Such reasons suificiently explain Sir Philip's 
desire to retain the mask. Bat we learn from his widow 
in her interesting letter to Lord Camphcll, that though 
Sir Philip did not wholly drop the mask even to herself, 
it was then of the lightest texture and meant to be seen 
through.* 

Strong as this, the " Franciscan," theory appears when 
separately viewed, it becomes, I think, far stronger still 
when compared with the other claims that have been 
urged. In no other can many strained inferences and 
many gratuitous assumptions fail to be observed. In no 
other do the feelings and the circumstances which must 
he ascribed to Junius, or the dates applying to the cessa- 
tion of his letters, admit on all points, or even on most 
points, of simple explanations from the theory adduced. 
Even the claim on behalf of Lord George Sackville, which 
at first sight has dazzled many acute observers, will not, 
as I conceive, endure the light of a close and critical 

The Session of 1769 (for here I resume my course of 
narrative) having begun in the previous November con- 
tinued until May. Two questions mainly engrossed its 
time ; the case of Wilkes and the news from North 
America. In the former as in the latter the Government 
had displayed a grievous want of foresight and discre- 
tion. Just before the meeting of Parliament one of the 
Ministers asked another how the House of Commons 
ought to deal with the convict Knight of the Shire ; and 
the answer was only : " I do not know!" J The Duke of 

* The letter of Lady rrancis is printed in the Lires of tlie Clian- 
cellors, Tol. yL p. 344. On this point, as on many others, the public 
is greatly indebted to Lord Campbell's judicious spirit of inquiry. 

+ " In our conyiclioQ the weight of aoapicion still preponderates 
" towards Lord Geoi^ SackyiUe." (See the article ascribed to Mr. 
Crokeriu the Quarterly Eeview, No. cxxxL p. 256. June 1840.) Oq 
tte other hand, there will be found in the Appendix to my pre- 
sent volume a long and able letter from Sir James MackiMosh 
which I hare had the good fortune to obtun, giving most decisive 
reasons, as they seem ta me, against Lord George's claim. 

t Earl of Chesterfield to General Irwine, Nov. 21. 1768. 
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Grafton indeed makes no scruple of owning in his Jle- 
moire that at the first Cabinet held upon this subject not 
one of its Members, not even the Lord Chancellor, cob- 
templated or anticipated the difficulties which so soon 
afterwards arose. Wilkes himself now made the first 
move in the game by presenting to the House through 
the hands of his friend Sir Joseph Mawhey, Member for 
Southwark, a petition complaining of his past grievancea 
and present imprisonment. Several gentlemen cried out 
against this imprisonment as a breach of privilege. Other 
gentlemen cried out no less against his election, and 
asked for bis expulsion. 

But before this last, as the main point, was brought 
forward for debate, several oew incidents occurred fur- 
ther to perples the case. — In the previous April Lord 
Weymouth as Secretary of State had addressed a letter 
to the Surrey magistrates at Lambeth advising them to 
be on their guard against riots and tumults, and to make 
early application if needful for a military force. Wilkes 
having now obtained a copy of this letter published it 
with a comment of his own, but without his name ; in 
this he called it a "hellish project" tending to a "horrid 
" massacre." Lord Weymouth complained to the House 
of Lords of a breach of privilege. By means of a Con- 
ference the main question was transferred to the House 
of Commons, and several witnesses were summoned for 
examination. Baldwin, the printer, acknowledged that 
he had received the letter from Wilkes. Wilkes was 
brought to the Bar in custody, and was asked what de- 
fence he could make to the charge ; when he boldly said 
that he did not deny the publication, but rather gloried 
in having brought to light that " bloody scroll," 

By a large majority the House of Commons determined 
that Wilkes's comment on Lord Weymouth was an " in- 
" Solent libel." He had also made a complaint against 
Lord Mansfield touching some points in a Writ of Error 
vrhich he had moved, and this complaint the House of 
Commons no less readily voted to be a " groundless asper- 

" sion." Thus unworthily had the House of Commons 

come to bandy invectives with a single man I Thus lavish 
had they grown of their own and the public's leisure 1 
Well might Captain Phipps exclaim on one occasion: 
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" Ever since the opening of the Session we have been put- 
" ting off affairs of tie greatest consequence ; and tlie time 
" of Parliament has been taken up — in what? — in ex- 
" amining horse-waterers and newspaper-jackals ! " * 

During these contests with the House of Commons, 
and in fact by means of them, the popularity of Wilkes 
in the City rose higher and higher. In January he was 
chosen Alderman of the Ward of Farringdon Without, 
polling thirteen hundred out of fifteen hundred votes. 
And tJius did Wilkes become by right of office a magis- 
trate of the metropolis while stiU denounced by the law 
as a criminal, and confined by the Government as a 
prisoner. 

These were by no means the only incidents that arose 
collaterally in the case of Wilkes, but to recount them all 
in minate detail would be, as I conceive, both tedious 
and unprofitahle. On the 3d of February Lord Barring- 
ton brought forward the decisive motion, first recapitu- 
lating the offences of Wilkes and the judgments against 
him, and then proposing that he " be expelled this 
" House." It was natural that Honourable Members de- 
serving of the epithet should view the election of Wilkes 
as an insult, and his sitting amongst them as a contamin- 
ation. It was natural also that such feelings should be 
shared, as shared they were by a man so upright and 
high minded as the King.'j- But indignation, however 
just, is no safe counsellor in State affairs. Some cool 
observers, among whom was Horace Walpole, thought 
that considering Wilkes's utter want of Parliamentary 
ability, the House of Commons was the very place where 
he could do the least mischief. J A similar point was 



ih Debates, toJ.I. p. 111. 
t So early as April 85. 1768, I find the King writp, as follows to 
Lord North : " Though entirely relying on your attachment to my 
" person a9 well as on yonr hatred of any lawless proceeding, jet I 
" think it highly expedient to apprise yon that tie expulsion of Mr. 
" Wilkes appears to be highly expedient, and must be effected. The 
" case of Mr. Ward in the reign of my great grandfather seems to 
" point oQt the proper mode of proceeding." (MS. Extracts.) Johc 
Wtird of Hackney heing convicted of forgerj had been espelled tie 
House in May 1727. 
J H. Walpole to Sir H. Maim, March 31. 1768. 
42 
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ui^ed with great f by G« ge Grenville. If, he 

cried, we espel Mr Wilk a d f afterwards any un- 
toward accident or dd d hould befal us, what 
then will the comm n pe ^1 ay — "Aye, if Master 
" Wiltea had been h H u b would have prevented 
" it } they knew that, and therefore would not suffer him 
" to come amongst them ! " 

But this was not the argument on which Grenville 
mainly relied. In his most able speech on this occasion, 
the best perhaps that he ever made, he pointed out the 
Constitutional objections to an expulsion on such grounds, 
and warned the House against the perilous contest ia 
which it was engaging. Many of the friends of Govern- 
ment were shaken in their purpose } Dunning, though 
Solicitor General, remained absent ; and General Conway 
lei^ the House without voting. Nevertheless such num- 
bers still remained that the proposed expulsion was 
carried by a majority of 82, and a new Writ for Middle- 
sex was consequently issued. And thus ends, said 
Burke, the last act of this tragi-comcdy ; a tragi-comedy 
acted " by His Majesty's Servants," at the express desire 
of several persons of quality, for the benefit of Mr. 
Wilkes, and at the expense of the Constitution ! 

It soon appeared, however, that this act was by no 
means the last. The freeholders of Middlesex took fire 
at the indignity attempted to he set upon their represent- 
ative. At a meeting held ia the assembly room of Mile 
End it was formally resolved to put him again in nomin- 
ation. Such was the enthusiasm that at Brentford no 
other candidate durst appear upon the hustings, and 
Wilkes was unanimously re-elected, all the proceedings 
being carried on with the most strict and studied order 
so as to afford no ground or plea for a petition. 

The prevailing party in the House of Commons had 
DOW no other choice, — so at least it seemed to them- 
aelves, — than to pursue the path which they had entered. 
A motion was made to the effect that John Wilkes, 
Esquire, having been once expelled, was incapable of 
being returned to the same parliament. For such a 
course the precedent mainly cited and relied on was that 
of Eobert Walpole in 1712. " But at this rate," said 
Mr. Dowdeswell, " no man's seat will be secure. There 
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"13 one worst man in the House — tarn Wm out! Is 
" there not now a worst man left ? — turn him out too ! 
" In short when will you stop ? " — Against the motion 
there were likewiae speeches from all the other chief men 
in the Opposition ranks : Burke and Barrc, Sir George 
Savile and Alderman Beckford, Serjeant Glynn and 
Grenville. Nevertheless a majority even much lai^er 
than on the last occasion, — a majority increased from 
82 to 146, — affirmed the incapacity of Wilkes, and 
declared the last election for Middlesex to be null and 
void. 

At the news of this decision (he popular flame only 
blaaed the higher. Another meeting was held at Mile 
End, and proved to the full as zealous as the flrst. At the 
London Tavern many gentlemen of note assembled, and 
set on foot a subscription not only to defray the election 
expenses of Wilkes, but also to free him from his private 
debts and liabilities. A sum amounting to.upwards of 
3,00(K. was subscribed in the room, and many more dona- 
tions speedily accrued. At the next meeting of these 
gentlemen they assumed the name of " Supporters of the 
" Bill of Eights ;" and the Society thus formed grew for 
a time to some importance, taking part in political dis- 
cussions not less than in pecuniary affairs.* 

At the King's Arms Tavern a meeting of some gentie- 
men was attempted on the opposite side. This was 
promoted chiefly by Mr, Dingley, a mercantile speculator, 
who desired to become the Ministerial candidate for 
Middlesex. A loyal Address to the King was prepared 
and agreed to, and other measures were designed ; but a 
party of the WUkites breaking in, a scuffle ensued, and 
the gentiemen dispersed. On their way some time after- 
wards to present their Address at St. James's they were 
again assailed with insult and violence. A hearse had 
been made ready to precede them adorned with paintings 
of the death of Allen ; and their coaches were pelted with 
mad and stones, several among them being compelled to 
turn back. It was attempted to continue such outrages 

• An account of ihs origin and first proceedings of this Society is 
given in Almon's Memoirs and CorrespondencB of Wilkes, vol. iv. 
p. 7— 14. 
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even within the palace gates, but the Lord Steward, Earl 
Talbot, a bold resolute man, stepped forward, and though 
deserted by his own servants, secured two of the most 
forward of the rioters with his own hands. 

A new incident at this period added not a little to the 
popular flame. At the election of Serjeant Glynn for Mid- 
dlesex in the previous December Mr. Clarke, one of his 
supporters, had been struck by two chairmen of the 
opposite party, and soon afterww^s died. Agaiast these 
chairmen, whose names were Balfo and Macquirk, a 
verdict of Wilful Murder was returned by an exasperated 
Jury. A doubt, however, had arisen as to the true 
cause of the death of Mr. Clarke. His Majesty through 
the Secretary of State referred this point to the examin- 
ation of the College of Surgeons, who gave it as their 
tmanimous opinion that Mr. Clarke had cot died from, 
the consequences of the blow he had received. Upon 
this as a matter of course a free pardon was granted to 
Macquirk and to Balfe. — Clear and plain as this trans- 
action seems, it provoked at the time much popular re- 
sentment, and afforded materials to Junius for one of bis 

Another step, far from welcome at this critical jwriod, 
was taken — not in right season surely — by Lord North. 
He proposed to the House of Commons to grant half a 
million for the discharge of the debts upon the Civil List 
of 800,000i a year. The money was voted, but invidious 
comments, both in the House and out of it, were not for- 
borne.— la all personal tastes and habits George the 
Third, as I have elsewhere shown, was beyond most men 
plain, unpretending, and domestic. But the expenses in 
the various departments of State in the Eojal Household, 
and the profits and perquisites expected fiom them, were 
enormous, growing as yet without the check of any due 
system of control. Thus, for instance, the state coa^'h 
built in 1762 had been charged to His Majesty at no 
less a sum than 7,562?. f Such were the magnitude 
and extent of these abuses as to need for their correction 
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some years later all the ability of Burke and all the 
authority of Parliament. 

Amidst such a combination of untoward circumstances 

came on the new election at Brentford, Mr, Dingley 

" the miserable Dingley," as Junius calls him, — had an- 
nounced himself as a candidate, but being roughly handled 
by the populace did not venture to urge his claim, nor to 
appear upon the hustings. Again therefore was Wilkes 
unanimously returned as the Member of Middlesex. 
Again did the House of Commons declare his incapacity, 
vote his election to be null and void, and issue a new 
Writ for the county. On this occasion, however, the 
Ministers took care to provide a candidate of their own. 
Colonel Henry Lawes Luttrell, son of Lord Irnham, and 
member for Bossiney, was persuaded by his friends in 
of&ce to relinquish his safe seat and to stand for Mid- 
dlesex. _ As the appointed time for this election (the 13th 
of April) drew near great fears were entertained of 
tumults and riots on that day ; but none at all occurred, 
so careful were the people to cast no slur or discredit on 
their cause, or so placable from the sure confidence of 
victory. The nomination took place in perfect order; 
Stephen Fox, eldest son of Lord Holland, proposing Mr. 
Luttrell. The polling followed in due course, when it 
appeared that in a few hours Wilkes obtained upwards 
of eleven hundred votes, and Luttrell less than three 
hundred.— A large party of the freeholders on horse- 
back, with colours flying and music playing, and blue 
ribands streaming from their hats, rode to the King's 
Bench prison to congratulate Wilkes upon his triumph ; 
and at night illuminations ensued through all the city. 

Thus was Wilkes for the fourth time proclaimed 
Knight of this great Shire, The result had been fore- 
seen by the Ministers as inevitable, but as they hoped 
would be provided against through their care. Mr. On- 
slow, son of the late Speaker, and member for Surrey, 
brought forward a motion, supported by the whole 
strength of Government, that not Wilkes but Luttrell 
should have been returned at this election; — thus, in 
fact, bestowing the seat upon the latter. Long and fierce 
was the discussion which arose, and the motion was 
carried by a majority reduced to 54, Shortly afterwards, 
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on the last day but one of the Session, the subject was 
renewed on a petition of the freeholders of Middlesex 
against this vote, when after another keeii debate the 
original decision was atfiraied. 

A step so violent and so unpopular was defended by 
Lord North and his friends with some force on the 
ground of expediency. Must not the House of Commons 
maintain its own determination, so recently and so so- 
lemnly taken, of closing its doors on Mr. Wilkes ; and 
if so, would not utter confusion and disgraj* attend a 
longer struggle, — an interminable series of expulsions by 
the House and of elections by the county ? It may in 
fairness be acknowledged that the Ministerial majority 
had scarcely left themselves any other course to follow. 
But on the ground of Constitutional right their argu- 
ments were weak indeed ! There were ample precedents, 
no doubt, for excluding any Member subject by law to 
disability, and for seating in his place a candidate who 
had obtained a much smaller number of votes. But here 
lies the distinction, and it is a vital one, — that Wilkes 
was not subject to disability by any law, but only by a 
Besolution of the House of Commons. Therefore to 
exclude him as not eligible, and 1« seat another candidate 
in his place, was to make a Resolution by one branch of 
the Legislature equal to the Law by all three ; and that^ 
moreover, on the tenderest of all points, as touching the 
freedom of election. It might seem to be a question, if 
such a course were followed, whether henceforth the 
country was to choose Members for the House of Com- 
mons, or the House of Commons to choose Members for 
the country. With these views full upon the public 
mind, the following words which fell in debate from Mr. 
Henry Cavendish were warmly applauded and adopted ; 
they were called " Mr. Cavendish's Creed," and were 
drunk as a toast at political dinners. "I do from my 
" soul detest and abjure as unconstitutional and iUeg^ 
" that damnable doctrine and position that a Besolution 
" of the House of Commons can make, alter, suspend, 
"abrogate, or annihilate the Law of the Land."* At 
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the present day few or none could be found to controvert 
that Creed, though many in the House of Commona are 
still eager on occasion to set Privilege above Statute ; 
they are still heretics in action, though at last orthodox 
in faith. 

In 1769 the course of the Duke of Grafton and Lord 
Korth in Wilkes's case was much disapproved by Lord 
Chancellor Camden, who nevertheless consented to remain 
their colleague, A support far more strenuous was 
afforded them by another great lawyer, Mr. Blackstone, 
sometimes called Dr. Blackstone, as practising in Doctors 
Commons. He was at this time Solicitor General to 
the Queen and Member for Westbury, but became pro- 
moted to a judgeship in the ensuing year. Only the 
first volume of those Commentaries which have since 
given lustre to his name had as yet appeared. In his 
speech on this occasion he warmly maintained the legal 
incapacity of Wilkes, hut vras answered by Mr. Gren- 
ville from a passage in his own book where all the 
rightful grounds of disqualification were enumerated, 
and where no' such case as Wilkes's was assigned. Hence 
there grew to he another favourite toast at the Oppo- 
sition banquets : " The First edition of Dr. Blackstone's 
" Commentaries on the Laws of England." Still more 
bitter is the taunt of Junius : " For the defence of truth, 
" of law and reason, the Doctor's book may be safely 
" consulted ; but whoever wishes to cheat a neighbour 
" of his estate, or to rob a country of its rights, need 
' make no scruple of consulting the Doctor himself 1"* 

Thus at the close of the Session of 1769 the Court 
party had prevailed in their favourite object — the ex- 
clusion of Wilkes from the House of Commons. But 



in descent an iU^timate scion of the great hoose of DeronEhire. In 
1776 he became a Baronet on the death of his father, and in 1792 tis 
wife was rtuBed to llie Irish peerage aa Baroness Waterpark. The 
MS. notes which he toolc of the debates in the House of Commons 
from 1768 to 1774 were partly published in 1841, and were ably- 
edited by Mr. Wright, allhongh their own historical value has been 
perhaps a little OTtrrated. Some of the most important debates of 
the period (as those in January 1770) are wholly omitted by Sir 

• Letter xiv., June 22. 1769. 
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how heavy was the cost of that insignificant victory ! 
Wilkes had in consequence grown to be the idol of the 
people, the champion as they deemed of the Constitution ; 
and from within his prison walls he wielded a more 
powerful and cxtcnsiTe influence than as a member of 
the Legislature he could ever have attained. Meetings 
were held in various places — as in Westminster among 
the cities, and in Yorkshire among the counties, — lo 
declare that the people had lost all confidence in their 
present representatives, and praying His Majesty to 
exert his prerogative for a Dissolution. In the autumn 
there came on for trial the long pending action of Wilkes 
against Lord Halifax as Secretary of State for the seizure 
of his papers, when the jury gave a vecdict in Wilkes's 
favour, and awarded him for damages no less than 4,000/. 
Large as these damages may seem, they by no means 
fulfilled the eager expectations of the populace ; and the 
jurymen were obliged to withdraw privately for fear of 
insults by the way. But perhaps the strongest testimony 
to the extent of the popular agitation at this period is 
afforded by a most shrewd observer, Benjainin Franklin, 
then resident in London. Many years afterwards at 
Paris in conversation with Lord Fitzmaurice he was, 
as he tells us himself, descanting on the value of fair 
repute with the world. He adds : " To express my 
" sense of the importance of a good private character in 
" public affairs more strongly, I said that I even believed 
" if George the Third had had a bad private character, 
" and John Wilkes a good one, the latter might have 
" turned the former out of the kingdom ! " * 

From Frantlin the transition is easy to Franklin's 
native country. There the import duties laid on in 1767 
had unhappily revived all the dissensions of the Stamp 
Act. The ferment increased when the new Commis- 
sioners, appointed to enforce and direct these duties, 
were seen to land and to fix themselves at Boston. For 
this reason, among others, Boston took the lead in oppos- 
ing them. So early as October 1767 the principal gen- 
tiemen of the town had met and formed a non-importation 
agreement ; that is, they had subscribed a bond pledging 

" Privale IKary, July 27. 1"84. 
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themselves to encourage the consumption of their own 
manufactures, and to buy nothing from Great Eritaia 
beyond a few articles of indispensable necessity. Great 
efforts were also made through the American press. 
In Massachusetts Mr. James Otis was forward in circu- 
lating the Resolutions of the Assembly, which he had 
been no less foi-ward in urging* ; and in another quarter 
Mr, John Dickinson wrote the well-known "Letters 
"from a Faormer in Pennsylvania." Some members of 
the Government in England it appears suspected Frank- 
lin as the author of that most popular work. In fact, 
however, he had merely republished it in London with 
a preface of his own t ; and he also upon the strength of 
it refracted his fgrmer opinion, so confidently given, as 
to the j ust difference to be made between internal taxation 
and estemai But in private he could not always for- 
bear a little civil scorn at the want of logic in these and 
the like effusions. " I know not what the Boston people 
" mean ; what is the subordination they acknowledge in 
" their Assembly to Parliament, while they deny its 
" power to make laws for them ?" J 

The Governor of Massachusetts at this time was Fran- 
cis Bernard, afterwards Sir Francis, a man of ability 
and firmness, but harsh and quarrelsome. He had be- 
come much disliked by the Assembly of the province 
from their conviction, — certainly well-founded, — that 
he constantly wrote home the most unfavourable state- 
ments of their motives and designs. Between him and 
them there now arose a long train of painful altercations. 
They complained especially of his conduct in refusing to 
confirm the nomination of several members of the Coun- 
cil, and of a letter from Lord Shelburne which had 
approved that conduct. In February 1768, notwith- 
standing his most earnest endeavours, they addressed a 
Circular Letter to all the other Colonies, inviting them 

• Of Mr, Otia's own pamphlets on Colonial rights the first had ap- 
peared ia the Eutamer of 1/64. Yet in 1765, on reading the Vii^inian 
Besolntions, he declared them " a treasonable eomposition." See 
Grabame'a IBstorf, toI. jt. p. 186. and 271. 

f WorkB. vol. iy. p. 256. The date of the Preface is May 8. 1768 j 
it is signed only N. N. 

I To his son, March 13. 1768. Worts, toL vJi p.391. 
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to take measures to defeat the obnoxious taxes latterly 
imposed. The terms of that letter must be acknowledged 
as moderate, but its purport might he suspected as dan- 
gerous. At all events it gave the utmost displeasure to 
Lord Hillshorough, the new Secretary of State for Ame- 
rica. He directed Governor Bernard to require of the 
Assembly that they should rescind the Resolution on 
which their Circular Letter was founded. This they 
refused to do, " If the votes of this House," they said, 
" are to be controlled by a Minister, we have left us but 
" a vain semblance of liberty," In that spirit several of 
their Members who had voted against the Resolution 
for the Circular Letter, now gave their votes against 
rescinding it ; and thus on the division there apx>eared 
ninety-two Nays with only seventeen Ayes. — Upon this, 
according to Lord Hillsborough's positive instructions, 
they were immediately dissolved. 

This irritating Dissolution took place on the 1st of 
July 1768. Only twenty days before, another incident 
had happened not leas untoward, and adding full as much 
to the popular ferment which prevailed. A aloop named 
the "Liberty," and belonging to Mr. John Hancock, a 
merchant of Boston, had anchored in the harbour laden 
with wine from Madeira. According to one of the 
American authorities, "it had been a common practice, 
" upon the arrival of a vessel, for the tide-waiter to 
" repair to the cabin, and there to remain drinking 
" punch with the master, while the sailors and others 
"upon deck were employed in landing the goods;"* 
the goods in this manner being landed duly-free. But 
the new Commissioners, as was their duty, bad deter- 
mined to enforce the law. On this occasion, therefore, 
the tide-waiter when he came on board refused not only 
the usual punch, but several other, perhaps more tempt- 
ing, " proposals;" upon which the skipper laid violent 
Lands upon him, locked him up in the cabin, and carried 
the wine to shore without further ceremony. Next morn- 
ing he entered a few pipes of his Madeira at the eustom- 
hoose, declaring that they had formed the whole cargo ; 
but the Commissioners knowing the contrary ordered 

• Dr. Gordon's Histoiy of ilic Revolution, to!, l p. 230. 
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the sloop to be seized in the King's name, and for security 
to be towed under the guna of the Romney man-of-war. 
As the sloop was being moved from the wharf there 
gathered on the shore a, great mob, consisting chiefly 
of boys and negroes, but urged on by Malcolm, a. captain 
in the smuggling trade ; and they assaulted the custom- 
house officers with the utmost violence. On the ensuing 
day the tumult was renewed. The houses of the Com- 
missioners and other officers of the customs were attacked 
and their windows broken, and their collector's boat was 
dragged tlirough the town to the Common, where it served 
for a bonfire. Meanwhile the Commissioners in terror 
for their lives fled for refuge to Castle William, a fortress 
at the mouth of the harbour. 

Neither the Assembly, which was still sitting at the 
time, nor yet the leading merchants of the town, appear 
to have shown any great zeal to check the riot or chastise 
the rioters. They were far more ready to complain of 
the insult which tliey said they had sustained by the re- 
moval of tho sloop from the wharf, since this removal 
implied the apprehension or allowed the possibility that 
such good worthy men as they were could ever be guilty 
of a rescue. They offered a reward, however, for the 
discovery of the ringleaders in the affray, and some of 
the lower orders were pointed out as such, but Malcolm 
himself, the chief abettor of these riots, and other men 
like Malcolm sat upon the Grand Jury and prevented 
true bills being found. 

It was in the midst of the twofold agitation arising 
from tie seizure of the sloop and the, dissolution of the 
Assembly that a fresh source of difference unhappily 
sprung forth, GJovemor Bernard and the Board of Com- 
missioners at Boston had for some time past represented 
ta the Ministry their apprehension of disturbance, and 
their desire of an armed force for their support. Lord 
Hillsborough had taken measures accordingly; he in- 
formed Gtovemor Bernard that orders had been sent to 
General Gage asCommander-in-chief for North America 
to despatch from Ilalifas to Boston two regiments and 
four ships of war. It so chanced that Lord Hillsborough 
had sat down to write that letter at St. James's on nearly 
the same day that Hancock's sloop — the cause of so 
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grievous riots — had anchored at Boston. But the sub- 
sequent experience of these riots did not serve as any 
justification of that letter in the eyes of the New Eng- 
landers. The utmost irritation prevailed at Boston at 
the news, early in September, that troops were coming. 
A meeting of the inhabitants was immediately summoned. 
There a Committee of management was appointed, and 
a Besolution was passed : " That as there is an apprehen- 
" sion in the minds of many of an approaching war with 
" France, those inhabitants who are not provided be re- 
" quested to furnish themselves forthwith with arms." 
It is scarcely needful to add that no such idea of a war 
■with France was really entertained, and that arms were 
desired with a wholly difierent view. Even amidst the 
irritation of that time there were not wanting many loyal 
men in Boston to reprobate loudly both the factiousness 
of the proposal and the falsehood of the plea,* 

In a more peaceful spirit the Boston meeting desired 
the Ministers of the town to set apart an early day for 
fasting and prayer throughout the province. They also 
addressed a petition to the Governor, referring to his 
dissolution of the late Assembly, and requesting him to 
call another forthwith. Mr. Bernard in reply declined 
to do so unless he should receive His Majesty's commands 
to that effect. The petitioners were well aware that ae- 
cording to the terms of their Charter a new Assembly 
could not be postponed beyond the month of May ensu- 
ing. Such delay, however, in their then excited state 
seemed to them intolerable. They resolved to hold aa 
Assembly through their own act and by another name. 
A " Convention " was summoDed to meet at Boston before 
the close of the month, to consist of deputies, or, as they 
were termed, "Committee-men," from the several dis- 
tricts aad towns in Massachusetts. Elections accordingly 
ensued, and on the 22d of September the Members sent 
to this Convention met in Faneuil Hall, so called from 
Peter Faneuil, a wealthy citizen, who had built and be- 
queathed it to the town.t On their meeting the Governor 
' o them a letter in a firm yet temperate tone ; 
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he toid them that as a friend to the province he must 
■warn them of the perilous and illegal path they were 
about to tread. Either his firmness or their own return- 
ing sense of moderation (to say nothing of the daily ex- 
peeted arrival of the troops) caused them, it would seem, 
to falter and recede from their first design. After only 
five or six days of sitting, several communications with 
the Governor, and one petition to the King, they quietly 
dissolved themselves. 

On the very day of this Dissolution the ships of war 
from Halifax cast anchor in the port; and the soldiers — 
seven hundred in number, commanded by Colonel Dal- 
rymple, — prepared to come on shore. Great difficulty 
was made hy the Council in providing them quaa^ers*, 
and great dissatisfaction was expressed by the inhahitants 
at the unhallowed sound of many a fife and trumpet 
■which even on the Sunday did not wholly cease its clan- 
gour. Thus did Boston from a mart of commerce bear 
for a while the aspect of a garrison-town ; and other de- 
tachments speedily arriving, no less than four regiments 
■were mustered within its walls. Quiet was maintained, 
but content was not restored. 

It is not to be supposed that the ferment in any other 
Colonies of North America, — and in some there was, it 
may be said, no ferment at ail, — bore any proportion to 
that in Massachusetts. In no other had the King's Re- 
presentative given so much provocation. In no other 
was there the same Cromwellian leaven at work. Yet 
still the Circular from Boston of February 1768 found an 
echo, though a fainter one, in many places. Non-impor- 
tation agreements were formed far and wide by the " Sona 
" of Liberty," for thus did the Opposition parties in 



" Bernard's despatches on this subject were communicated from 
England to ihe Members of the Council, and by them wt;ro published, 
milb a veiy able counter-staloment of their own, dated April 15. 
1769. In this they observe ; " Ic hath been the happineas of His 
•■ Majesty's Council from the grant of the Charts till lately to be on 
" the best terms with ibc King's Representatjve. There have indeed 
" been freqnent dlBpntcs between the Governor and the House of 
" Eepreaentalives, but never that we know of between the Governor 
" and the Council till now. That it is eo at this day is cur nnhap- 
" piness, not oni crime." 
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America continue since 1765 to call themselves. Even 
ladies, assuming the name of " Daughters of Liberty," 
combined among themaelvea to refrain from the use of tea. 
Such merchants as hung back and refused to take part in 
these associations were in many cases goaded forwards 
and compelled to sign by threats oreven deeds of violence. 
In several Colonies, moreover, dissensions arose and grew 
between the Governor and the Assembly, — not always 
prudently conducted by the former. Indeed the ill-choice 
of such ofEcers in England deserves to be nof«d as 
among the secondary causes of the Revolution which en- 
sued. On this point no testimony given on either side 
since the commencement of the troubles can be deemed 
wholly free from suspicion. But here are some words 
from a private letter, written by a meritorious officer. 
General Huske, so far back as 1758 : " As to the civil 
" officers appointed for America, most of places in the 
" gift of the Crown have been filled with broken Mem- 
" bers of Parliament of bad, if any, principles, valets-de- 
" chamhre, electioneering scoundrels, and even livery 
" servants. In one word, America has been for many 
"years made the hospital of England,"* I may add, 
that even at the present time abuses of this kind have 
not altogether ceased. 

At the meeting of Parliament in November 1768 the 
news from America, and above all from Massachusetts, 
could not fail to engage the earnest attention of both 
Houses. On Lord Hillsborough's motion they passed 
votes of censure on several measures of the late Assembly 
and of the Meetings of Boston. That censure on their 
part might be just, but whether it was also politic may 
be fairly questioned. Such as it was, it proved by no 
means sufficient to satisfy the more eager opponents of 
the American pretensions. Foremost among these was 
the Duke of Bedford. It seemed to his Grace, as to 
many others besides, that the partiality of the Boston 
jury to the rioters had been so flagrant and so heinous 
that no juries in that whole Colony could hereafter be re- 
lied on. Accordingly he proposed and carried through 
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both Houses a joint Address to tiie King, entreating His 
Majesty to obtain tie fullest information respecting the 
aetors in the lafe outrages, bo that His Majesty might 
then, if he saw sufficient grounds for such a course, set 
in force against them a statute passed in the thirty-fifth 
year of King Henry the Eighth, and under that statute 
direct them to be brought over to England and tried 
before a Special Commission, Thus was it designed to 
draw forth the mouldering edict of a tyrant from the 
dust where it had long lain, and where it ever deserved 
to lie, and to fling it — instead of bread, a stone, — not 
merely at the guilty, but also at the innocent, whom it 
equally despoiled of their rightful native Juries ! Sueh 
a proposal, made at such a time, to me at least appears 
utterly unjustifiable. Well and truly and almost pro- 
phetically might Burke exclaim in these debates: "If 
" your remedy is such as is not likely to appease the 
Americans, but rather to exasperate them, you fire a 
cannon upon your enemy which will recoil upon your- 
selves. And why take such a course? Because, as 
you say, you cannot trust a Jury of that country. Sir, 
that word must convey horror to every feeling mind. 
If you have not a party among two millions of people, 
you must either change your plan of government or 
renounce your Colonies for ever," * 
In pursuance of the same views of policy it was thought 
proper to reward Governor Bernard, and the King at this 
very period waa advised to bestow the dignity of Baronet 
uponhim, — a most ill-limed favour surely when he had 
so grievously failed in gaining the affections or the con- 
fidence of any order or rank of men within hia province ; 
when even the Council, that steady friend of &ll former 
Governors, had become his enemy ; when even Members 
of that Council had sent home a petition for his recalL — 
Success is indeed no unerring test of merit, but for pro- 
motions it is probably the surest guide. 

A more important question still remained, — whether 
the new import-duties laid upon America should or should 
not be persevered in. The latter alternative was urged 

• Speect, Jannarj 26. 1769, CaTendish Debates, voL L p. 199, 
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in Parliament by Glovernor Pownall* and some others, 
bat the Ministers gave equivocal replies, and had come 
as yet to no decision among themselves. At last a. Cabinet- 
meeting was held upon it on the Ist of May. The Dufce 
of Grafton as Prime Minister proposed to his colleagues 
that at the commencement of next Session they should 
bring in a Bill for the complete repeal of these obnosioua 
duties. Lord North, on the other hand, thought that a 
concession so entire might argue timidity and weakness 
in those who made it. He desired rather that, so far at 
least as any present promise or announcement was con- 
cerned, the article of Teas might he excepted from the 
repeal. On a division the proposal of Grafton was re- 
jected hy the casting vote of one, — that one Lord Eoch- 
ford, whom the Duke himself had so lately nominated as 
his colleague '. The Duke in his Memoirs enumerafea 
this result among the evil consequences which he ascribes 
to Lord Chatham's resignation. " But for that unhappy 
" event," says he, " 1 must think that the separation from 
f America might have been avoided. For in the following 
" spring Lord Chatham was sufficiently recovered to have 
f given his effectual support in the Cabinet to Ixirds 
" Camden and Granby and General Conway, who with 
" myself were overruled in our best endeavours to include 
" the article of Teas with the other duties intended to be 
" repealed." — The Duke adds, that from this time for- 
ward he felt himself iU at ease in his high post Lord 
Camden on his part was so much offended at finding his 
opinion set aside both in that affair and in Wilkes's, that 
although he continued to hold the Seal of Chancellor, he 
ceased to attend the meetings of the Cabinet, 

The Session was closed on the 9th of May, and four 
days afterwards Lord Hillsborough communicated the 
resolution of his colleagues in a Circular Letter addressed 
to the Governors of the several Colonies in North America. 

• Mr. Fownall had been Governor of Masracliusetts, and still 
retained the tills. He was a worthy well-meaning man, and often 
epoke on Colonial affairs, but in a very tedious strain, so that as 
Iranklin laments, " he is very ill heard at present. " (To Dr. Cooper, 
Feb. 24. 1770.) It is probable therefore that very little of hia 
speeches woalil have reached poslfirily had they not been careftilly re- 
ported by himselt 
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That letter was drawn up in harsh and ungracioua terms, 
and omitted all those softening expressions which the 
minority in the Cabinet had, as they thought, prevailed 
in introducing. Mo wonder that concessions so curtailed 
in their amoimt, and so far from courteous in their an- 
nouncement, gave little satisfaction, and called forth little 
gratitude. 
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CHAPTER XLVnL 

A PEW weeks only after Lord ChatTiam's resignation his 
gout so long intermitted, but for some time past giving 
symptoms of approach, returned.* Bowed down as he 
was by a far more grievous malady, it proved to him a. 
healing visitation. It raised his drooping spirits, and it 
strung his feeble nerves. The clouds which had obscured 
that great intellect wholly passed away. Never indeed, 
as we shall see hereafter, did either his splendid eloquence 
or his wise and resolute counsels shine forth more brightly 
than during the next foUowing years. 

Another event which followed close upon Lord Chat- 
ham's retirement from office was his reconciliation with 
the GrenviUes. At hia desire Lord Temple came down 
to visit him at Hayes, and departed on most friendly 
terms both private and political. An event so favourable 
to Lord Temple's views of amhition was not likely to 
remain a secret in his hands. He took care to have it 
announced in the publications of the day with no small 
pomp, and — since this aUiance had already proved un- 
stable — with a prophecy of its eternal duration ; just as 
the fi'ailest ladies are ever the most prodigal in their 
TOWS of constancy.f 

Some considerable time, however, still elapsed ere Lord 
Chatham resumed his part in public affairs. His first 
appearance beyond his own domestic circle was at the 
Levee in July 1 769 to present his duty to the King. Men 

* " Lord Chatliam has got a regular fit of tie gont after so long 
" on intermission. Many Chink this iudic^ates his re-appeitrance." 
(H.WaJpole io Sir H. Mann, Nov. 18. 17G8.) Another fit of gont 
occorred in the March follovring. (Chathum Correspondeace, vol. iii. 
p. 351.) 

t " In conseqaenco of repeated solicitations on the part of the Earl 
" of Chatham a most cordial, fiim, and perpetual anion ttis day took 
" place with bis noble brother-in-law. Earl Temple. Mr. Grenvjlle 
" has heartily acceded." Political Kegister, Not. 2S. 1768. 
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gazed at him with eager curiosity as on one risen from 
the grave ; above two years and a half had elapsed sinee 
he last had shown timself in public The King was very 
gracious, and whispered him to come into the Closet after 
the_ Levee, which Lord Chatham did accordingly, and re- 
mained in conversation with His Majesty for twenty 
minutes.* He stated his objection to the course pur- 
sued both in Wilkes's case and in East India affairs, but 
added that with his broken health he could have no de- 
sire of office, and that therefore if in ParUament he should 
dissent from any of the Ministerial measures he hoped 
His M^esty would do him the justice to believe that it 
would not arise from any interested views. To the Duke 
of Grafton at this Levee he behaved with only cold polite- 
ness, — much to the chagrin of his Grace, whose feelings 
of respect and admiration for Lord Chatham had not at 
all abated. 

The fact of Lord Chatham's conversation with his 
Majesty (the last that ever took place between them) was 
speedily noised abroad, butits details remained unknown, 
and thus a large scope was left; to rumours and conjec- 
tures. Perhaps he was sent for, says Burke, or perhaps 
he came of hia own accord, " to talk some significant, 
" pompous, creeping, explanatory, ambiguous matter in 
" the true Chathamic style ! "f These words, it must be 
owned, describe with considerable aptness, though not 
without exaggeration, — as even now we may trace them, 
— Lord Chatham's epistolary faults. " The best orator 
" and the worst Ietter-writ«r of our age ! " cries Wiltes.f 

Of these two unfriendly critics, the former, writing 
from Beaconsfield, portrays with no less graphic force 
the unusual pomp and needless train of servants that 



• The Court was snrprised with an unexpected t 

" He (Lord Chatham) was perfecUy well, and had grown 

" fat." (Lord Orfbrd'a Memoirs, vol iii. p. 373.) See in wy Appen- 
dix a minute of Lord Chatham's conversation with the King as taken 
down by the Duke of Grafton the Eame evening, no doubt on Hia 
Majesty's report 

t To Lord Eockingham, Beaconsfield, July 9. 1769. Corre- 
spondence, vol, i. p. 1 73. 

X To Humphrey Coles, December 4. 1765. Memoirs, &e, vol ii. 
P.S17. 
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Chatham maintained. The " Great Earl " was then on 
his way to Lord Temple's, — his first visit sinee their re- 
conciliation. " I ought to tell you," says Burke, " that 
" Lord Chatham passed by my door on Friday morning 
" ia a jiMWHisKEE drawn by two horses, one before the 
" other ; he drove himself. His train was two coachea 
" and six, with twenty servants, male and female. He 
" was proceeding with his whole family. Lady Chatham, 
" two sons, and two daughters, to Stowe." • 

Thus, according to Burke's description, did Iiord 
Chatham proceed on his visit to Stowe, Lord Temple's 
mansion, where he was warmly received, and where the 
freeholders drank to the union of the three brothers. 
The rest of the summer and autumn he passed at Cheve- 
ning, which his kinsman and friend !Lord Stanhope had 
placed at his disposal during his own absence abroad. 

Lord Chatham now was eager for the opportunity of 
declaring his views in Parliament. Accordingly he did 
not fail to appear in his place at the opening of the next 
Session on the 9th of January following. The King's 
Speech on that occasion began by lamenting a distemper 
which had lately broke out among the Horned Cattle of 
the kingdom, and towards the checking of which some 
measures had been taken by the Privy Council without 
the assent of Parliament. Much ridicule at the time was 
showered upon this reference in the Royal Speech ; the 
whole Session was in consequence surnamed the " Horned- 
" Cattle Session ; " and Junius, for example, charged the 
Duke of Grafton with having put into His Majesty's 
mouth not the true sentiments of a, King, but rather 
" the misery of a ruined grazier." f Trifling indeed 
might this calamity appear to those in whose eyes the 
squabbles of party and the prizes of office were alone 
important ! Tet since we find that the murrain had been 
BO destructive and deadly that public prayers for its ces- 
sation were offered up in the churches, we may presume 
to think it not altogether beneath the dignity of the 
Eoyal notice. 

After this mention of the Homed Cattle the Bang's 
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Speech touched generally on foreign affairs ; recom- 
mended to attention the North American Colonies, to 
some proceedings in which the epithet of " highly un- 
" warrantable " was applied ; and concluded with an 
earnest exhortation to both Houses to avoid all heats and 
animosities among themselves. The Address in reply 
was moved by the Duke of Ancaster, and seconded by 
the Earl of Dunmore. No sooner had Dunmore sat down 
than Chatham rose. He began with some expressions of 
his loyalty and duty to the King, and proceeded to bewail 
the unsatisfactory state of our foreign affairs, which he 
ascribed to the manner in which the treaty of Paris was 
concluded. Having then, he said, deserted our allies we 
were left without alliances, and during a peace of seven 
years had been every moment on the verge of a war ; 
while, on the contrary, France had carefully cherished 
her alliances, especially with Spain, But important as 
foreign affairs might be at this juncture, he felt that they 
sunk to nothing when compared tc the distractions and 
divisions within our own empire. Here he lamented the 
unhappy measures which had estranged the Colonies from 
the mother country, and which he feared had drawn thenn 
into excesses that he could not justify. He owned his 
natural partiality to America, and was inclined to make 
allowance even for those excesses. They ought to be 
treated with tenderness, for in his judgment they were 
ebullitions of liberty which broke out upon the skin, and 
were a sign, if not of perfect health, at least of vigorous 
constitution, and must not be driven in too suddenly lest 
they should strike to the heart With such feelings he 
objected to the word " unwarrantable " in the proposed 
Address, The Americans, he cried, had purchased their 
liberty at a dear rale ; they had left their native country 
and gone in search of freedom to a desert! — Passing 
from these topics, Lord Chatham inveighed in the strongest 
terms against the votes of the House of Commons seating 
Luttrell in the place of Wilkes, which he pronounced to 
he a flagrant outrage against the common right of the 
subject, and the real root of the public discontents ; and 
he concluded by moving an Amendment that the House 
would with all convenient speed take into their most 
serious consideration "the late proceedings in the House 
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" of Commons touching the incapacity of John Wilke^ 
" Esquire." 

It 19 truly astonishing, even on the fullest admission 
of Chatham's weight and abilities, how great was the 
effect of this his return to public life, and declaration of 
his sentiments. It immediately produced a Ministerial 
crisis as keen and strange aa any in our party annals. It 
stirred at that very Lour Lord Chancellor Camden to cast 
aside his recent reserve, or acquiescence in measures that 
he disapproved, and to take henceforward a firmer and a 
nobler course. Eising with much emotion from the 
Woolsack he spoke nearly as follows: "I accepted the 
" Great Seal without conditions : I meant not therefore 
" to be trammelled by His Majesty, — I beg pardon, hy 
f His Majesty's Ministers, but I have suffered myself to 
" be so too long. For some time I have beheld with 
" silent indignation the arbitrary measures of the Min- 
" ister ; I have often drooped and hung down my head 
" in Council, and disapproved by my looks those steps 
" which I know my avowed opposition could not prevent, 
" I will do so no longer, but openly and boldly speak my 
" sentiments. Inow proclaim to the world that I entirely 
" coincide in the opinion expressed by my Noble Frienc^ 
" whose presence agwn reanimates ua, touching this un- 
" constitutional and illegal vote of the House of Commons. 
" If in giving my opinion as a Judge I were to pay any 
" respect to that vote I should look upon myself as a 
" traitor to my trust and an enemy to my country. By 
" their violent and tyrannical conduct Ministers have 
" alienated the minds of the people from His Majesty's 
"government, — I had almost said from His Majesty's 
" person ! " 

The Earl of Marchmont, Lord Lyttleton, and perhaps 
other Peers also, took part in this debate. Lord Mans- 
field especially referring to Lord Chatham's amendment 
condemned it as an encroachment on the privileges of 
the other House, and adverting to the measures of the 
Grovemment in the case of Wilkes ofiered for them an 
apology, — for so qualified was his langu^e that it could 
scarcely be called a defence. The Grovemment, however, 
had no reason to rejoice in his advocacy, able as it was, 
aince it immediately called forth from Lord Chatham a 
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reply, or rather a second speech. In that second speech 
occurs his celebrated burst of eloquence on the old Magna 
Charta Barons. " They did not," cried Chatham, " con- 
" fine to themselves alone that great acknowledgment of 
national rights which they had wrested from their 
Sovereign, but delivered it as a common blessing to the 
whole people. They did not say, these are the rights 
of the great Barons, or these are the rights of the great 
Prelates. No, my Lords, they said in the simple Latin 
of the times : nullcs liber homo, — uncouth words, 
and sounding but poorly in the ears of scholars, but 
they have a meaning which interests us all; these three 
words are worth all the classics. Those Iron Barons, 
for so I may call them when compared with the Silken. 
Barons of modern days, were the guardians of the 
people ; yet their virtues, my Lords, were never en- 
gaged in a question of such importance as the present. 
A breach has been made in the Constitution, — the 
battlements are dismantled, — the citadel is open to the 
first invader, — the walls totter, — the Constitution is 
not tenable. What remains then but for us to stand 
foremost in the breach to repair it or perish in it ? " 
The amendment of Lord Chatham was negatived by 
a large majority of the Peers, but Lord Rockingham 
desired that their Lordships might be summoned for the 
morrow, as he intended to bring forward a motion of 
great importance on the state of the nation. The Min- 
isters pleaded, as they reasonably might, for further delay, 
and this was granted, though not without demur. Lord 
Temple said ; "It is clear to the House for what purpose 
"an adjournment is sought, — to dismiss the virtuous 
" and independent Lord who sits on the woolsack, and to 
" supply his place with some obsequious lawyer who 
"would do as he was commanded!" And Lord Shel- 
burne added : " The Seals it seems are to go a-begging ; 
" but I hope there will not be found in the kingdom a 
" wretch so base and mean-spirited as to accept of them 
" on the conditions on which they must be offered ! " 

In the other House that day the scene was far less 
interesting and important. There also, however, an 
amendment was brought forward, being moved by Mr, 
Dowdeswell, and supported by a large minority. For 
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that araeadment the Marquis of Granby both spoke and 
voted, though atill Commander in Chief and a Member 
of the Cabinet. His Lordship took this occasion to 
express his sorrow for the vote which he had rashly 
given hist Session declaring the incapacity of Wilkes. 

Notwithstanding the course thus publicly taien by 
Lord Granby, both the King and the Duke of Grafton 
were earnest with him to continue in office. But he 
resisted all their entreaties, and after a few days resigned 
all his employments. Lord Camden, on the other hand, 
determined by the advice of his personal friends to 
forbear from resignation, and to leave the invidious task 
of removing him to his recent eolieagues and present 
adversaries. Under these circumstances the Duke of 
Grafton applied to Charles Torke. The Great Seal, the 
dfu-ling object of his life, was now at last within the reach 
of that accomplished and amiable man. Tet though 
within his reach, his hand was not free to grasp it. The 
offer found him closely bound and pledged to Lord Rock- 
ingham's party. He took a day for deliberation, during 
which he consulted both his brother, Lord Hardwicke, 
and his chief. Lord Rockingham, and yielding to their 
influence he reluctantly declined the glittering prize. 

Three days afterwards there was a Levee at St. James's, 
which Mr. Torke thought it his duty to attend. To hia 
surprise the Lord in Waiting came up and whispered that 
His Majesty desired to see him in his Closet as soon as 
the Levee was over. There and then the offer of the 
Great Seal was renewed. The King declared it a point 
most essential to his service, and earnestly besought Mr. 
Torke to rescue his Sovereign from the factious com- 
bination by which the throne was now besieged. The 
pleader was too powerful and the temptation too strong. 
In an evil hour for himself Mr. Torke consented ; he sank 
down on his knee ; and the King giving him his hand to 
kiss hailed him as Lord Chancellor. 

Best day accordingly Lord Camden was snmmoned to 
the palace to surrender the Great Seal into the King's 
own hands; and a Privy Council being then convened, 
Mr. Torke was sworn into office, and carried away with 
him the Great Seal in his carriage. A patent also was 
ordered, raising him to the peerage by the title of Lord 
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Morden. But how different his reception when iie left 
his Soyereign and his colleagues in the Council Chamber, 
and drove to see hia Opposition friends assembled at Lord 
Eockinghara'a ! He was stung to the very heart hy their 
angry reproaches or their imfignant silence. Eeturning 
home, the first frenzy of his anguish wrought so far on 
his sensitive mind that he turned a rash hand against him- 
ael^ and three days afterwards expired. His family en- 
deavoured to assign some natural causes for his death ; 
and such were the respect and sympathy felt for him that 
even those who might know the truth were unwilling to 
divulge it.* 

Another death at this crisis, but marked hy no un- 
common circumstance, was that of the Speaker, Sir John 
Oust. It became necessary to proceed without delay to 
fill the vacant Chair. Sir Fletcher Norton was proposed 
and carried by Lord North ; an excellent choice so far as 
ability and knowledge were concerned, but by no means 
aa unexceptionable on the score of temper and discretion. 

The decease of Mr. Yorke took place on the 20th of 
January; the election of Sir Fletcher on the 22d. On 
the latter day also Lord Rockingham, according to hia 
notice, moved the Peers to consider the causes of the 
public discontents. "He'was driven on," says a con- 
temporary, " by his friends who were ashamed of their 
" attaehment to a mute, but he delivered his proposal with. 
" all the ungracious agitation of terrified spirits, and 
" hobbling through the grievances of the nation." ■!■ He 
was ably answered by the Duke of Grafton, and far more 
ably supported by Lord Chatham. Notes of these speeches, 
not published tiU long afterwards, were taken at the time 
hy Philip Francis. To one memorable expression of the 
Great £arl in this debate Francis thus alluded many years 

• The various testimonies on this subject are drawn out in array 
bj Lord Campbell, but he shrioks fi-om expressing any opinion of his 
own upon tbem. (Lives of tbe Chancellors, vol, v, p. 415.) It seema 
to me that the Elstements of Lord Orford and of the Duke of Grafton 
in their respective Memoirs can leave no reasonable doubt as to the 
truth, 

■f Lord Oribrd's Memoirs of George ITL, vol. iv. p. 57. The 
Cbivde tonaine glass, as applied to Lord Rockingham's speeches, 
is held npiu Lord Albemarle's Memoirs, vol. L p. 141. &c. (1853.) 
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later in a pampHet under his own name : " Let the war 
" tate its course, or, as I heard Lord Chatham declare in 
" the House of Lords with a monarch's voice : ' Let dis- 
" 'cord prevail for ever!'" — As if these words had not 
been strong enough, Lord Chatham went on to say; " I 
" know to what poiat this doctrine and this language will 
" appear directed. But rather than the nation should 
" surrender their birthright te a despotic Minister, I hope, 
" my Lords, old as I am, I shall see the question brought 
" to issue and fairly tried between the people and the 
" government." In this speech also Lord Chatham took 
occasion to explain his plan for reform in oar representa^ 
tive sjistem. He desired that each county should return 
one member more, which he called, " to infuse a portion 
" of new health into the Constitution." But against any 
idea of disfranchisement he strongly protested. " In my 
"judgment, my Lords, these small boroughs, corrupt as 
" they are, must be considered as the natural infirmity of 
" the Constitution. The limb is mortified, but the am- 
" putation might be death." 

The Duke of Grafton as Prime Minister was now beset 
with difficulties. He found himself unable to provide a 
Chancellor, having since Mr. Torke's decease applied, but 
in vain, both to the Attorney General, Mr. Do Grey, and 
to Sir Eardley Wilmot, the Chief Justice. The Govern- 
ment moreover had sustained other losses besides Lord 
Camden's and Lord Granby's. James Grenville had fiung 
up his sinecure and rejoined his brothers. Dunning had 
declared that he would only continue in office until a new 
Solicitor General was found. Several great noblemen in 
the Eoyal Household had withdrawn their support and 
rehnquished their places. Under such dispiriting cir- 
cumstances the vehement attacks of Lord Chatham appeal 
to have fixed the Duke in his determination to resign ; 
and on the very day of Lord Eockingham's motion he an- 
nounced that determination to the King. 

Thus no sooner had Lord Chatham emerged from his 
retirement and raised his voice against the Ministiy than 
the Ministry crumbled to pieces. It was now imagined 
that George the Third must needs send for the chiefs of 
Opposition and submit to whatever terms they might re- 
quire. Only one expedient remained by which this de- 
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grading submission — for so His Miyesty deemed it — 
could be averted. By his commands Lord Weymouth and 
Lord Gower waited upon Lord North with an earnest en- 
treaty that, in addition to hia post as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he would assume that of First Lord of the 
Treasury. Lord North would have greatly preferred to 
continue in a second place, but yielded at last and re- 
luctantly to the Eoyal desire ; a proof of his devotion to 
hia Sovereign which the King never afterwards forgot.* 
General Conway, who bad lately held a seat in the Cabinet 
without office, now withdrew ; Mr. Thurlow was named 
Solicitor General ; and the Great Seal was put into Com- 
mission, but few other changes that could he avoided were 

Such then was the outset of Lord North as Prime Mi- 
nister, — the seventh within the ten first years of this 
reign. Of all his six predecessors none had entered office 
under less favourable circumstances, with less freedom of 
choice,orwith less prospect of permanence. Yet so strange 
are the chances and changes of public life that, as will be 
seen, this administration endured longer than all its six 
predecessors combined. 

In some part or degree, however, this permanence of 
power may he fairly ascribed to the amiable and concilia- 
tory qualities of him who held it. Frederick Lord North, 
eldest son of the Earl of Guilford, was born in 1733. He 
went through the usual course of an English education at 
Eton and at Oxford, and afterwards proceeded to the Con- 
tinent, where he remmned three years. He had become, and 
what IS far more rare he continued through life, an ex- 
cellent classic scholar ; and of French, German, and Italian, 
the first especially, he made himself master in his travels. 
On coming of age he was returned to Parliament for the 
family borough of Banbury ; and in 1759 he was named 
a Lord of the Treasury through the influence of his kins- 
man the Duke of Newcastle. He retired from office at 
the formation of the Rockingham Ministry, but in 1766, 
as we have seen, he was named by Lord Chatham joint 

■ See in the Appendix the King's leltcra to Lord North ;. the en- 
treaty (Jau. 33. 1770), and the permanent sense oC obligation (Sept. 
1777) 
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Paymaster of the Forces, and in the year following suc- 
ceeded Charles Townshend as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Through aD these promotions it may he said 
with truth that he did not seek honours; it was rather 
that honours sought him. He was by no means of an 
eager and aspiring temper, nor ever feeling tempted to 
deviate from principle in quest of popularity. " i do not 
" dislike popularity," he said in 1769, "but it so happens 
that for the last seven years I have never given my vote 
for any one of the popular measures. In 1763 I sup- 
ported the cyder tax ; and I afterwards opposed the re- 
peal of that tax ; a. vote of which I never repented. In 
1,765 I was for the American Stamp Act; and when 
in the following year a Bill was brought in for the re- 
peal of that Act I directly opposed it, for I saw the 
danger of the repeal. And when again in 1767 it was 
thought necessary to relieve the people by reducing the 
land tax fo the amount of half a million I was against 
that measure also. Then appeared on the public stage 
that strange phenomenon of popularity, Mr. WUkes. I 
was the first to move his expulsion in 1764. Every 
subsequent proceeding against that man I have sup- 
ported ; and I will again vote for his expulsion if he 
again attempts to take his seat in this House. In aU 
my memory therefore I do not recollect a single popular 
measure I ever voted for ; no, not even the Nullum 
Tempus Bill, nor the declaration of law in the case of 
General Warrants. I state this to prove that I am 
not an ambitious man. Men may be popular without 
being ambitious, but there is rarely an ambitious man 
who does not try to he popular." • 
Of outward advantages Lord North was altogether 
destitute. His figure was overgrown and ungraceful, and 
his countenance gave little promise of ability. He was 
extremely near-sighted ; a great obstacle in the way of 
Parliamentary eminence, which has never perhaps been 
wholly overcome, except by himself and in our own time 
by Lord Derby. A few days only before he became 
Prime Minister one of his keenest opponents, Mr. Burke, 
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thus described him in the House of Commons ; — " The 
" Noble Lord who spoke last, after extending his right 
" leg a full yard before his left, rolling his flaming eyes, 
" and moving his ponderous frame, has at length opened 
" his mouth ! " * But Mr, Burke might have added, though 
he did not, that no sooner was that mouth opened than it 
made ample amends for every defect of form or gesture. 
Out tliere eame, fresh at each emergency, a flow of good 
sense and steriing information, enlivened by never failing 
pleasantry and virit. During his long and for the most 
part disastrous administration it was frequently his fate 
to maintain almost alone a contest with some of the ablest 
orators whom the world had ever seen. Yet by hia 
natural and acquired gifts of mind, conjoined with high 
character and with steady courage, he was enabled to 
stand firm during so many years against all the efibrts of 
"Eos. and Burke, of Dunning, Savile, and Barr^, and at 
last the younger Pitt. Unequal as he might be to some 
at least of these in powers of eloquence, he far surpassed 
them, and indeed all men of his time, in his admirable 
mildness and placidity of temper. So cheerful was ever 
his mien, and so unruffled his composure, that it seemed 
scarcely an effort to him to wage the warfare of debate 
even against such adversaries. Indeed his great difficulty 
during the violent volleys of attacks that were often poured 
upon him as he sat upon the Treasury Bench was to keep 
himself awake ! Many a keen opponent charging him to 
his face with the heaviest crimes and misdemeanors must 
have felt not a little disconcerted at seeing opposite the 
object of all his vehemence dropping by degrees into a. 
gentle doze, and only roused by his neighbours' elbows 
into starts of watchfulness. 

Whenever Lord North rose to reply the same good- 
humoured unconcern was stil! more apparent. Thus, for 
instance, on one occasion interposing in a quarrel he ob- 
served that there was often far too much readiness to take 
offence. " That is not my own case," he added. " This 
" very evening one Member who spoke of me called me 
" ' that thing called a Minister.' Well to be sure,"^ 
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continued Lord North, here patting hia ample sides, — 
" I am an unwieldy thing ; the Honourable Member there- 
" fore when he cidled me ' a thing ' said what was true, 
" and I could not be angry with him. But when he 
" added, ' that thing called a Minister,' he called me that 
" thing which of all things he himself wished most to be, 
" and therefore I took it as a compliment ! " * 

This sweetness of temper in Lord North was by no 
means confined to public life ; it was no less manifest and 
no less delightful in his domestic circle. His youngest 
and long surviving daughter — herself a person of no mean 
attainments — has recorded that she never knew him really 
out of humour. She tells us that he had one drunken 
stupid groom who used to provoke him, and who from this 
uncommon circumstance was called by the children " the 
" man that puts Papa in a passion." Yet it seems this 
drunken stupid groom was never discarded, but died ia 
the service of the same indulgent master.f 

As an upright public servant the character of Lord 
North stands above all suspicion or reproach; indeed but 
for the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports, which the King's 
spontaneous act bestowed upon him as afterwards upon 
Mr. Pitt, he would have left office a poorer man than he 
had entered it. On all occasions his feelings as his manners 
were those of an honourable and high-bred gentleman. 
He had great sagacity in unravelling, and great quickness 
in mastering, the most intricate details of public business. 
But in conducting that business it cannot be denied that 
he lacked something of energy, of firmness, of fixed and 
resolute will. These qualities — needful to a statesman at 
all times, but doubly needful at a period so fraught with 



• EeminisccDoea of Mr. Charles Entler, voL i p. 159. — On another 
occa^on (Jan. 37. 1TT6) when Fox had accused him of indolence 
and love of flaltery, Lord North obEcrved in answer that " he passed 
" a great deal of his time in that House, where he could not be idle, 
" and where it was plain that he was not flattered 1 " See Lord John 
EuBsell'a Memorials of Fox, vol, L p. 165. (1853.) 

f Letter, on the character of Lord North, from Lady Charlotte 
Lindflaj lo Lord Brougham, Februaiy 18. 1839. This inlereating 
and excellent letter, creditable alike to its object and to its wiit«r, has 
been published by Lord Brougham in the Appenduc lo h^ Historical 
Sketches. 
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difficulties as the American contest,— .never cerfainljshone 
forth in this too amiahle, too complying, Prime Minister. 
It is his main reproach as he stands hefore the tribunal of 
History, nor can History absolve him from the charge, 
that he frequently yielded his own deliberate judgment to 
the persuasion of his Sovereign or of his friends. His 
daughter owns it as his weakness, which, she adds, foUowed 
him through life, — " the want of power to resist the in- 
" fluence of those he loved." — Thus it is that on several 
occasions, though not from any base or sordid or unworthy 
motive, he stooped to be an instrument of measures which 
he did not in his heart approve ; thus it is that on many 
questions of policy at least, though not perhaps on any 
question of principle, we find his public speeches defend 
the very course which hia private letters arraign. 

The success of the Opposition in driving the Duke of 
Grafton from the helm could not fail to animate them to 
many a fresh onset against Lord North, During the whole 
remainder of the Session he was assailed in both Houses 
with every topic of reproach or ridicule. Above all there 
was urged against him the old and stale, but by no means 
worn out, accusation of his being the mere puppet and 
secret tool of Lord Bute, even although Lord Bute was 
then in Italy. In allusion to the title of hia ancestor, a 
Lord Keeper, the new Prime Minister was nick-named 
Lord Deputy Nortli." It is with sorrow I observe that 
no one was more factious on this topic, more unsparing 
in his hints against the King, more forward with this 
party charge of continued Scottish influence, than Lord 
Chatham, Only a month after the new appointments he 
took occasion in the House of Lords to thunder against 
the "invisible, irresponsible, and most pernicious counsels 

" of a Favourite That Favourite is at the present 

" moment abroad, yet his influence by his confidential 
" agents is as powerful as if he were at home. Who docs 
" not know the Mazarinade of France, — that Mazarin 
" absent was Mazarin still, — and what is there I would 
" ask to distinguish the two cases? .... When I was 
" earnestly called upon for the public service I came from 
" Somersetshire with wings of zeal. I consented to pre- 

n Papers, voL iiL p. 443. 
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" serve a peace which I abominated ; a peace I would not 

" mate, but would preserve when made I own I 

" was credulous ; 1 was duped ; I was deceived ; for the 
" same secret invisible influence still prevailed, and I found 
" that there was no original administration to be suffered 
" in this country ! " 

On hearing this attack, which while aimed against Lord 
Bute glanced also at Kojalty itself, the Buke of Grafton 
felt it his duty, though no longer a Minister, to rise in 
vindication of his Sovereign, and to declare, as General 
Conway had done on a like occasion, that while in office 
he had never seen or felt such an influence as was de- 
scribed. He added with great force and point that the 
charge was so utterly groundless that it could only be 
" the effect of a distempered mind brooding over its own 
"discontents." — Upon this. Lord Chatham rose again, 
and with a monarch's voice (as Sir Philip Francis termed 
it) spoke as follows : " I rise, my Lords, neither to deny, 
" to retract, nor to explain away the words I have spoken, 
" As for His Majesty, I always found everything gracious 
" and amiable in the Closet ; so condescending as to pro- 
" mise in repeated audiences not only to forgive but to 
" supply the defects of health by his cheerful support. 
" Instead of this, all the obstacles and difficulties which 
" attended my public measures were suggested, nourished, 
" and supported by that secret influence to which I have 
" alluded. .... A long train of these practices has at 
" length unwillingly convinced me that there is something 
" behind the Throne greater than the Throne itself I " 

This visionary charge — which coming from Lord 
Chatham can otily in my opinion be explained as the 
Duke of Grafton did explain it — was by no means the 
last of Lord Chatham's attacks in this year. The Duke 
of Grafton observes in his Memoirs that he had never 
under any Ministry seen his Lordship in more active 
opposition. He was sometimes disabled by the gout, but 
when his health allowed him to be present he brought 
forward several uncompromising motions against the 
measures of the Government. One of these motions was 
for a Bill reversing the adjudications of the House of 
Commons in the case of Wilkes; another was for an 
Address to the King praying him to dissolve the Parlia- 
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ment. In all these ho was defeated bj large majoritiea 
or without a division. In all these, however, it may be 
said that his eager party spirit coincided with just views 
for the public good. The adherents of the Ministry 
endeavoured to comfort and re-assure themselves by 
whispers of his recent insanity. "A mad motion of the 
" mad Earl of Chatham!" — says that disinterested patriot, 
Mr. Eigby. * But the main difficulty with which at this 
period Lord Chatham had to strive lay in the qualms and 
feaJ-s of Lord Rockingham and Lord Rockingham's fol- 
lowers. Thus on one occasion does the Earl write from 
Hayes to his confidential friend Mr. Calcraft : " I was in 
" town on Wednesday last, aaw Lord Rockingham, and 
" learnt nothing more than what I knew before ; namely, 
" that the Marquis is an honest and honourable man, but 
"that 'Moderation! Moderation!' is the burden of the 
" song among the body. For myself I am resolved to be 
" in earnest for the public, and shall be a scare-crow of 
" violence to the gentle warblers of the grove, the mo- 
" derate Whigs, and temperate statesmen." f 

At this period indeed the Opposition were far from 
being a compact or united body. The followers of 
George Grenville looked with great dislike to the fol- 
lowers of Lord Rockingham, — a feeling not less heartily 
returned. In the year bat one preceding Mr. Knox, 
lately the Secretary of Mr. Grenville, and writing under 
his eye, had published a pamphlet, entitled " The present 
" State of the Nation." That pamphlet (as usual with 
secretaries out of place) contained many fond recollections 
of his chief while Minister, and many lugubrious state- 
ments of the evils which had followed his retirement. 
Some strokes in it at the Rockingham party had provoked 
Burke to draw his pen ; the more so since many persona 
in the public believed Grenville himself to be the author. J 
The celebrated answer of Burke; "Observations on a 
" late State of the Nation," which was published in 1769, 

" Bedford ColTeepordence, to). ilL p. 412. 

t Letter daKdJuly 28. 1770. 

j Mr. Knox to it. Grenville, Nov. 1. I"68. Grenville Papers. 
Mr. Knox adds, that he " did not discountenance the supposilJon." 
This was on the appearance of the third edition. 
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proTed a masterpiece of skill and eloquence. But the 
brighter the weapon the deeper the wound which it gave. 
Thus in one passage Burke refers to Mr. Grcnville as 
foremost among " the ravens who have always croaked 
" out this kind of song. They have a malignant delight 
" in presaging mischief when they are not employed in 
" doing it ! " Nor is this all. Burke goes on to compare 
the eminent retired statesman to the Spirit of Envy, as 
Ovid has portrayed her, gazing down upon Athens in all 
its wealth and glory, and scarcely able to restrain her 
grief because sho could see nothing to grieve at ! • 

It is plain also at this very period, from Burke's private 
correspondence, that however respectful the tone adopted 
in public towards Lord Chatham, he did not in reality 
regard his Lordship with a much more favourable eye. 
Pursuing his ornithological similes, we find him liken 
the great orator not indeed to a raven, hut to a hawk : 
" The style of Lord Chatham's politics is to keep hovering 
" in air over all parties, and to souse down where the 
" prey may jwove best ! " f 

Thus when Lord Chatham came forth again to public 
life he had found himself on the Opposition side between 
two jarring parties, and not without some resentful feelings 
turned against himself. On many points, as on the 
Middlesex Election, he combined them to harmonious 
action, but on others he could not so prevail. Nor indeed 
did his own opinions entirely agree with either party. 
On several questions of domestic policy he differed from 
Lord Eockingham. On several questions of Colonial 
policy he differed from Mr. Grenville. But there speedily 
gathered round himself a band of personal adherents, a 
band far from numerous, but strong in their leader's 



* " Tixque tenet lachrymas quia nil lactHymabile cemit t " See 
Metam., lib. ii. p. 796. and Burke's Works, vol. ii, p. 75. ed. 1815. 

t To Lord Rockingham, Oci 29. 1769. Correspondence, voL i. 
p. 906. — Lord Ctiatliam's own opinion of Burke's pamphlet was that 
" however well intended it has done much hurt to the cause." This 
he says in a private letter of next year to Lord Bockingham ; which 
private letter the Marqnis, perhaps not quite fairly, allowed the 
anthor to read ; as we may find from a much later note by Burka 
himself, published by Lord Albemarle in his Memoirs of Lord Koek- 
ingharo, vol.il p. 195. 0853.) 
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^ente and their own. To this smaU band belonged 
I«rd Camden, Lord Slielburnc, and Lord Stanhope, 
Colonel Barre and Alderman Beckford, Mr. Calcraft and 
Mr. Dunning. 

Such was the state of parties when an attempt was 
made to remedy one of the most flagrant evils that party 
spirit had produced, and from which no party had stood 
clear. A Bill to regulate the trial of Controverted Elec- 
tions was drawn wp and brought in by Mr. Grenville. 
That able statesman, though not yet fifty-eight years of 
age, was already declining to his grave. It was observed 
of him during the debates of 1769 that on sitting down 
afteran eager speech he spat blood.* Next winter be 
sustained a most grievous bereavement by the death of 
his wife, the daughter of Sir William Wyndham. Some 
time afterwards Mr. Knox, his former secretary, paid 
him a visit at Wotton, and, as Mr. Knox has recorded, 
was assured by him that he had given up aU thoughts 
of office. "And indeed," he continued with a deep 
sigh, and putting his hand upon his side, "I am no 
"longer capable of serving the public. My health 
" and spirits are gone. The only thing I have any in- 
" tention of doing is to endeavour to give some check to 
" the abominable prostitution of the House of Commons 
" in elections by voting for whoever has the support of 
" the Minister, which must end in the ruin of public 
"liberty if it be not checked."! In pursuance of this 
public-spirited design Mr. Grenville prepared a measure 
which, as is well known, transferred the trial of contro- 
verted elections from the House at large to a Select Com- 
mittee, gave to that Committee the power of administering 
an oath, and bound the Members of that Committee by 
an oath of their own. The Bill encountered a zealous 
resistance from Mr, Eigby and Mr. Dyson, while other 
Members more faintly expressed their doubts and objec- 
tions to itf, but a majority declared in its favour; and 
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in the other House Lord Mansfield, much to his honour, 
discarded all party ties to give it his support ; by that 
support ensuring ita success. No man in our own day 
will deny how great was the improvement wrought by 
this BilL Yet even this Bill proved so inadequate to the 
demands of justice as to have been repeatedly altered and 
new modelled, so that now scarce a trace of the original 
remains. Thus manifold has been the endeavour to 
reconcile privilege with justice ; so hard and well nigh 
hopeless the task to turn on each occasion warring parti- 
sans info impartial judges 1 

In this state of parties also Lord North found it neces- 
sary, according to his pledge last Session, to deal with 
the difficult question of taxes in America. From that 
quarter the news had continued to be far from favourable. 
That rash and yet feeble course proposed by the Duke of 
Bedford and adopted by both Houses, — the appeal to 
an obsolete and arbitrary Act of Henry the Eighth, and 
the neglect of any measures to enforce it, — had produced 
the usual etfect of empty threats, — to irritate rather than 
alarm. In May 1769 the House of Burgesses in Virginia 
voted some strong Resolutions against the policy lately 
pursued towards the Colonies, and also an Address to the 
King praying liim on no account to revive the statute of 
Henry the Eighth against them. Upon this they were 
dissolved in displeasure by their newly appointed Go- 
vernor, Lord Bottetort. But the principal members im- 
mediately repaired to " the Apollo " (a tavern room), and 
formed, what they had hitherto forborae to do, an asso- 
ciation engaging upon their honour to import no British 
merchandize so long as the duties laid on in 1767 should 
continue unrepealed. Among the names put down to 
this agreement were some still obscure, but destined to 
become illustrious on the side of American independence. 
It bears the signatures of Patrick Henry and Peyton 
Randolph, of George Washington and Thomas Jefferson. 

514. Mr. Donning, still Solicitor General, declared that as the law 
of Election fttitiona had lately been adminifltered, " decisiona in 
" Turkey would in my apprehension be ftr preferable ! " The first 
frnit of Mr. GrenviUe's Bill in the ensuing year was the exposnre of 
those corrupt practices at Shoreham to which I have elsewhere 
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In several more of the Colonics similar irrifafion waa 
displayed at the announcement of the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. In MasBachuaetts, according to the terms of the 
Charter, the new Assembly was convened in the same 
montli of May. They met in no complying humour. 
Nearly their first business was to complain of the King's 
ships and the King's troops which had come among them, 
and to apply to Governor Bernard that be would give 
orders for the removal of both. The Governor answered 
drily : " Glentlemen, I have no authority over His Ma- 
"jesty's ships in this port, or over his troops within 
" this town." Hereupon the House of Representatives 
refused to transact any further business, surrounded as 
they were, and threatened as the^ alleged themselves to 
be, by an armed force. Sir Francis hoped to remove this 
objection by adjourning them to Cambridge, a town 
divided from Boston by an arm of the sea, and in which 
there were no troops. But their resentful spirit etUl 
continued; they refused to make any, even the smallest, 
provision for the soldiers; and at last there appearing no 
prospect of any reconcilement they were prorogued by 
the Governor, not to meet again until January 1770._ 

At this period, and after so many provocations given 
and received. Sir Francis Bernard was most judiciously 
summoned baek to England. He was not indeed formally 
recalled, but sent for partly to answer the charges brought 
against him, and partly on the honourable plea of con- 
Suiting him in person ; and he continued nominally Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts two years more. Still, however, 
he was never permitted to return to his province ; and 
the goveiiunent was administered in his place by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Hutchinson. Great hopes were enter- 
tained that on his departure greater concord and cordi- 
ality might prevail in his province. Such hopes were 
not fulfilled. The leaders of the non- importation move- 
ment were more vehement than ever. They were far 
from trusting solely to persuasion or argument upon their 
fellow-citizens; they set on foot a system of terror against 
the disinclined. It was not even permitted to the mer- 
chants to keep the goods they had imported in store, as 
if bonded, until the duties should be repealed in England. 
One merchant bolder than the rest who had so far pre- 
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BTimed waa waited upon by a chosen Committee with an 
axeman and a carpenter in their front-rank, — as though 
ready to cut off his head or to make his cofBn ! They 
told him that there were a thousand men close by await- 
ing his answer, and that if he did not comply they could 
not answer for the consequences. Such cogent lo^c was 
decisive ; the unlucky merchant sent back his goods to 
those who had shipped them, and much against his will 
was enrolled as an eminent member of the patriot band. 
But while the patriot chiefs were thus inflexible to 
strangers, they are accused of showing undue favour to 
their own especial friends, allowing some of these to sell 
the prohibited articles in secret, and in fact to set their 
own prices upon them since the articles could not be 
obtained elsewhere. All informers, and indeed all such 
as gave any aid or support to the Government, were seized 
upon by the populace to he tarred and feathered. This 
process waa to strip the patient naked, bedaub his body 
with tar, and roll him round in feathers, and then turn 
him out into the streets. Such a process may be treated 
as a jest, and indeed was sometimes talked of as such in 
England'; but attended as it was too commonly with 
blows and violence, it put its victims to considerable 
suffering as well as to shame. 

Tarring and feathering although the most effectual 
■were not the only methods by which the good men of 
Massachusetts manifested their displeasure. Another 
favourite device with any obnoxious person was to smear 
over his whole house with pitch or filth, so as to render 
it for a time almost uninhabitable. 

It was natural and just that respectable Americans 
should disavow any share in such outrages, and impute 
them solely to the rabble in the streets. No doubt in a 

• The tarring and feathering at Boston is humorously referred to 
by FooCe in his play of the Cozeners. There the Cozener, Mr. Flaw, 
promisee Co the Irishman, O'Flanagan, " a tide-w^ler's place in the 
"inland parts of America." — And he adds, "aword in jour ear! 
" if you discha^e well your duty yon will be found in tar and 
" feathers for nothing. .... When properly mixed they make a 
" genteel kind of dress, whkh is sometimes nom in that climate ; it 
" is very light, keeps out the rain, and sticks extremely close to the 
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large majority of cases these disavowals were perfectly 
■wellrfounded ; still however the suspicion remains that 
the rahhle on these occasions was set in movement and 
directed hy some persona of higher rank and larger viewa 
of mischief than themselves. Even if we avert onr eyes 
altogether from such acts of violence, and look only to 
the votes of formal meetings and legislative assemhlies 
at that period, even then in more than one of the Colonies, 
and above all in Massachusetts, we shall still find scope 
for censure and complaint. We shall find that evcD the 
statesmen in England most zealous for the rights of that 
Colony, and most mindful of the provocations it had re- 
ceived, — we shall find that even Lord Chatham, staunch 
friend as he was to America, — felt it & duty to express 
puhlic and strong disapprobation of the language there 
used, and of the tendency there displayed.* 

It must be confessed, however, that some encourage- 
ment from England was not wanting even for the most 
anti-English of these men. Colonel Maekay, who had 
just returned from his regiment at Boston, declared in 
the House of Commons : "I have read letters from Eng- 
" land advising them fn persevere, and they would be 
" sure to obtain their ends. And can you suppose that 
" men at that distance, having such advice given to them 
" by men pretending to be their friends, vifill not pay a 
" regard to such advice, and more particularly in a 
" matter of taxation ? " f 

Under such circumstances, and on the 5th of March 
1770, Lord North brought forward his motion on the 
subject of American Eevenue. His speech was tempe- 
rate and able. He declared himself ready to abide by 
the terms of Lord Hillsborough's letter, and to propose 
the repeal of all the duties laid on in 1767, except only 
the duties on Teas. "Would to God," he added, "I 
" could see any reason from the subsequent behaviour of 
" the Americans to grant them further indulgence, and 
" extend the proposal to the removal of the other duties 

• See in the Appendix to this volnme an extract of Lord Cbat- 
ham'e speech, March 2. 1770, as reported at the time bj Mr. Johnson, 
agent for Connecticut. 

t Csyendish Debates, vol. I p. 493. 
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" which il was my intention at that lime to do ! " But 
from what had lately passed at Boston and elsewhere it 
was scarcely prudent, he argued, nay scarcely even pos- 
sihle, for the Government to make any further concession. 
In truth they were not called on to redress a grievance, 
but only to relinquish a right. For the whole probable 
amount of these duties on Tea was no more, according to 
I<ord North's estimate, than eleven or twelve thousand 
pounds a year. Nor was even this small amount in 
reality any additional charge on the Americans. The 
Colonial tax of three pence a pound had been laid upon 
this article of Tea at the very time when Parliament had 
taken off the English duty of twenty-five per cent upon 
Teas exported to America. Under the whole transaction 
therefore, — such a duty taken off in England, and such 
a tax laid on in America, — it was clear that Tea might 
be sold to the colonists even cheaper than before.* 

The remission of the English duty to which Lord 
North referred, — that is, a drawback to the full amount 
on all the Teas belonging to the East India Company, 
and exported to the American Colonies, — had been 
granted in 1767, as part of the agreement between the 
administration of that day and the East India Company. 
But it might be described as resembling an experiment 
rather than a full concession. The period of the Act was 
limited to five years, and by one of its clauses the Com- 
pany undertook to make good the consequent deficiency 
in the revenue, should any such be found to have arisen 
on an average of the annual returns within that period. | 

Against Lord North's proposal, as stated to the House 
of Commons, there appeared two opposite classes of ob- 
jections. Mr. Welbore Ellis and Lord Barrington, 
though holding office under him, declared that they couid 
not support his scheme, nor, after the recent behaviour 
of the Americans, aUow them any, even the smallest, in- 
dulgence. On the other hand, Burke, Barr^ Dowdes- 

• See further on this point Mr. Stcahan's Queries to Dr. Franklin, 
November 21. 1769. rraufclin fairly admits iu hia reply: "It is not 
" the earn paid in that duty on Tea that is complained of as a bur- 
" then, but lie prineiplo of the Act espreEsed in the preamble." 
(Works, vol. iv. p. 262.) 

f Act 7 Goo. nL c. 56. 
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well. Governor Po\vnall, and Gleneral Conway, and the 
whole force of Opposition (excepting only Mr, Grenville 
who spoke irresolutely and did not vote at all), declared 
in favour of including the article of Teas, and repealing 
the entire Act of 1767. For how mere a, trifle, it was 
urged, was the Government then struggling ! Such had 
been the effect of the non -importation agreements, or 
such the prevalence of smuggling, that the whole receipt 
from the Tea duties in America during the last financial 
year, was less than three hundred pounds." Thus the 
right was but a shadow, and the profit but a peppercorn. 
How much wiser, if conciliation were attempted at all, 
to conciliate clearly, finally, and fully! Arguments such 
as these wrought so far with the House that the usual 
majority of Ministers was greatly lessened in this vote ; 
they carried the partial as against the entire repeal by 
only 204 against 142. 

The same day on which the question of American 
taxes had been discussed and decided in the House of 
Commons was marked by a painful and long remembered 
affray at Boston. To that town the stationing of the re- 
giments, now again reduced to two, had been hitherto, 
to say the least, no unmitigated evil. Upwards of 
60,000i. had been spent by them, and many a farmer was 
heard to exult that he could now get ready money for 
his goods ; while, on the other hand, they had cost the 
province nothing or next to nothing. No other provision 
had been made for them by the Assembly beyond straw, 
wood, and candles, and a barrack, which, as one of their 
officers afterwards said in Pariiameot, was a building 
" in which no gentleman of this House would keep his 
" hounds I " I Unhappily on political grounds the troops 
were most obnoxious to many of the upper class, and to 
all the lower, in the town. A man in a red coat could 
scarcely go through some of the streets without being 

• Alilennan Beckford said, April 19. 1769 : " This duly upon Ka, 
" lias produced in the sontlicm part of America only 2951 Us. ; in 
" the northern pact, nothing ; and all this with a great army to col- 
I' lect it 1 " (Cavendisii Debates, voL i, p. 400.) Yet rranklin writes 
in 1773 : " Itis supposed that at least a million of Americang drink 
"tea twice a day." (Works, vul.iv. p. 385.) 

■f CaTcndish Debates, vol. i. p, 493. 
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insulted ; nor could discipline always prevent retaliation. 
On Saturday the 3d of March a quarrel took place at a, 
rope-walk between some soldiers and towns-people. The 
latter were the aggressors, but were beaten and pursued, 
and though much incensed allowed the Sunday to inter- 
vene between them and their revenge. But at nightfall 
on Monday the 5th a large crowd, armed with sticks and 
stayes, assailed the main guard; pelting the soldiers with 
snowballs, lumps of ice, and logs of wood, and not sparing 
abuse and execrations at the " lobster scoundrels." The 
commanding officer. Captain Preston, showed an humane 
and soldier-like forbearance ; and the men for a long 
time remained steady U> their arms ; but at length were 
provoked to fire without orders, when three persons were 
killed, and several others (one mortally) wounded. 

To prevent any further bloodshed, and at the earnest 
desire of a deputation. Governor Hutchinson and Colonel 
Dalrymple removed all the troops from the town to 
Castle WUIiam. Meanwhile every effort was made by 
the popular leaders to magnify and distort the late trans- 
action, which they insisted on calling " the Massacre ; " 
and represented as a deliberate and concerted scheme of 
slaughter by the troops. "The Murderers" was now 
the common term applied by them and their correspon- 
dents to all the King's troops at Boston*; and no pains 
were spared to agitate and inflame the minds of the 
people from whom the Jury in the trial of Captain 
Preston must be chosen. When, however, that trial did 
take place, in due course of law a few months afterwards, 
it was conducted with perfect fairness. At first indeed 
Captain Preston had great difficulty in obtaining Counsel. 
Many, either from popular principles, or in personal 
terror, refused their aid. Finally, one of hia friends, Mr. 
Forrest, waited upon Mr. John Adams, a young lawyer 
of great ability then first rising into fame. With tears 
streaming from his eyes Mr. Forrest said; "I am come 
" with a very solemn message from a very unfortunate 
" man. Captain Preston, in prison. He wishes for 
" Counsel, and can get none. I have waited on Mr. 
" Quincy, who says he will engage if you will give him 

• See Franklin's Works and Correspoadenee, vol. vii. p. 478, &c. 
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"your assistance; without it he positively declines. 
" Even Mr. Auchmuty declines, unless you will engage." 
Mr, Adams was warm and zeabus on the popular side, 
and on that side all his ambitious hopes depended. Yet 
with a noble spiril, and without any hesitation, he an- 
swered Mr. Forrest that Counsel ought to be the very 
last thing that an accused person should want in a free 
country, and that the Bar ought, in his opinion, to be in- 
dependent and impartial at all times and in every circum- 
stance. Upon this Mr. Forrest offered him as a retain- 
ing fee, a single guinea, which Mr. Adams cheerfully 
accepted.* As he had foreseen, there immediately arose 
a violentclamour against him among his political friends. 
But it did not long endure. Ere long his upright con- 
duct was acknowledged and respected ; and in later years, 
after many other public services, John Adams became the 
second President of the United States. 

At this trial the skill of the young advocate, supported 
by a host of witnesses, established beyond dispute the 
true facts of the case ; and a verdict of Not GuOty was 
returned. Ail the four Judges present expressed their 
concurrence with that verdict, and by one of them the 
entire case was summed up as follows : " Happy I am to 
" find that after such strict examination the conduct of 
" the prisoner appears in so fair a light ; yet I feel my- 
" self deeply affected that this affair turns out so much 
" to the disgrace of every person concerned against him, 
" and so much to the shame of the town in general." 

The soldiers of Captain Preston being in like manner 
brought to trial were also acquitted, excepting the two 
■who had first fired without orders, and who were found 
Guilty of Manslaughter only. But neither the evidence 
adduced, nor the verdicts returned, wrought any change 
inthe feelings or the language of the popular leaders on 
this question. During several successive years they 
observed with much solemnity the anniversary of " the 
" massacre," as they continued to call it, employing their 
ablest spokesmen to deliver annual harangues, by which 



• See the Antobiographyof John Adams, as recenllT printed irom 
the Mb. in his worka (vol.ii p. 230. ed. I860J. 
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the public resentment might be stirred, and the irritating 
remembrance kept alive. 

From these trials there may justly, as I conceive, he 
deduced two general and not immaterial considerations. 
In the first place, the perfect fairness with which they 
were conducted, and the satisfactory verdicts with which 
they closed, afford the best reply to that most unjust and 
most impolitic proposal of the Duke of Bedford in the pre- 
ceding year that American prisonera should be brought 
before Juries in England. Secondly, however good may 
have been upon the whole the conduct of Captain Preston 
and his soldiers, a heavy responsibility seems to rest upon 
the Government at home for having sent them without 
absolute necessity into the very streets and lanes of these 
exasperated townsmen. The probability of some such 
collision should certainly have been foreseen, and might 
periiaps have been averted. 

Notwithstanding both the untoward events on March 
the 5th, 1770, — the retention of the Tea Duties by the 
House of Commons, and the bloodshed in the streets of 
Boston, — there ensued at this time a calm or lull in 
American affairs. The repeal of the other Duties by 
Lord North had, after all, narrowed to a slender point 
the grounds of difference. By a large majority of the 
people in a large majority of the provinces it was felt as 
unwise and undesirable to continue altercations with 
their mother country on such narrow grounds as these. 
Their non-importation agreement bad proved far more 
inconvenient to themselves than had been expected or 
foreseen when they engaged in it. One Colony, New 
York, had already broken loose from the tie ; and in spite 
of remonstrances from Boston it was gradually relin- 
quished by the rest. Satisfaction or confidence indeed 
were far i'rom being restored. But trade with England 
was resumed on nearly the same fooling as before the 
Stamp Act ; except only as to the article of Teas, which 
were either abstained from or more commonly purchased 
elsewhere. Thus it may be said that the next three 
years passed quietly over. Some districts, however, and 
above all Massachusetts, did not share in the general 
tranquillity, but continued to bear a troubled aspect. 
There the Government was still administered by Hut- 
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chinson, who, although an American by birth, and highly 
prepossessing in manners, found himself full as much 
assailed and upbraided and beset witli controversies as 
was ever Sir Francis Bernard. There the course of op- 
position was no longer guided by Otis, who about this 
time became insane. His friends had with deep concern 
beheld him borne away in a postchaise as a maniac bound 
hand and foot.* But among the principal and most 
zealous leaders at this period may be mentioned John 
Hancock, James Bowdoin, Eoya] Tyler (most unaptly 
named!), and the two Adams, Samuel and John ; these 
were distant kinsmen and close friends, and both men of 
much ability, but far different in character ; the first a 
demagogue ; the second a statesman. 

In April this year the term of Wilkes's sentence hav- 
ing expired, he was set free from the King's Bench. 
Some riots had been apprehended on that occasion as 
tokens of the popular joy, but any such ho prudently 
prevented by going for several days out of town. On 
his return he was sworn in to fill his new office of Alder- 
man, and eagerly embarked in the full stream of City 
politics. The Common Council indeed and the Court of 
Aldermen comprised many of his most strenuous parti- 
sans and brother agitators, — at their head William 
Beckford now again Lord Mayor. It was their pride or 
their policy at this juncture to strain to the utmost their 
ancient right of presenting Addresses to the ITmg, to be 
received by His Majesty in person and in state, — a pri- 
vilege enjoyed by no other City Corporation in England, 
and shared only with both Houses of Parliament and 
both the Universities. First came a Petition, to pray 
that Parliament might be dissolved, and to protest against 
every vote of the House of Commons as invalid since the 
exclusion of Wilkes. Next in the month of March fol- 



" Dr. Gordon's Historj, vol, i. p. 308. I observe that Mr. John 
Adama in his private Diary from time to time mentions Otis with no 
high respect Thus, Dec.23.1J66; "Otis is fiery and feverous; 
" he is liable to great inequalities of temper, sometimes in de- 
" spondency and sometimes in a rage." Thus Bgain, Sept. 3. 1769 : 
" Otis talks all ; he grows the most txlkative man alive ; no Other 
" gentleman in company can find space to put in a word." 
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lowed a E«raonstrajice to the same effect, but of wider 
scope and less respectful language, — especially inveigh- 
ing against a " secret and malign influence " at Court. 
The King, as was proper, and as his Ministers advised 
him, answered them ia terms of high displeasure. But 
vain was the Royal rebuke. Vain was a Resolution passed 
by a large majority of the House of Commons, and levelled 
at them and their language. Not at all disconcerted by 
either censure they speedily came forward with a second 
Remonstrance still more vehement than the former, — 
again complaining of secret influence, — again calling for 
a Dissolution of Parliament.* Tliis second Remonstrance 
was presented at St. James's on the 23d of May by liord 
Mayor Beckford, attended by the Aldermen and Common 
Councillors. In all these cases it was customary to 
transmit to Court by a private hand a copy of the in- 
tended Address, so that the King might consult and be 
prepared. Thus, as usual, His Majesty was ready with 
an answer to read ; it was on this occasion brief and firm, 
referring to the sentiments he had lately expressed, and 
declaring that they continued unchanged. 

No sooner had the Bjng concluded than to the general 
astonishment the Lord Mayor stepped forward and asked 
leave to say a few words. Tlie King, like every other 
person present, was takeu by surprise, and neither 
granted nor yet refused the permission thus suddenly 
sought. Beckford then proceeded boldly to declare that 
His Majesty had no subjects more loyal or more affec- 
tionate than the citizens of London. Should any man 
dare to insinuate the contrary, or attempt to alienate His 
Majesty's affections from them, " that man," continued 
Beckford, " is an enemy to your Majesty's person and 
" family, a violator of the public peace, and a betrayer of 
" our happy Constitution as it was established at the glo- 
" rious Revolution ! " Such at least was Beckford's own 
aceount of his expressions, but there is great reason to 
think that in the hurry of his spirits at the time he did 

• It is supposed that this Eemonsiraoce was drawn up by Lord 
Chatham. [Lord Orford's MemoirB, vol iv. p. 153.) It is certain ac 
least that he entire!; approved it. (Chatham Papers, vol iii p. 459.) 
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not really utter all that he intended or supposed,* The 
King, with proper dignity, forbore from making any 
wiswer; but, aecording to the usual form, allowed the 
citizens in withdrawing to kiss his hand. 

This extemporaneous address on the part of the I/ord 
Mayor was most unprecedented, and surely also most 
unconstitutional. For if it be in truth a paramount 
maxim of our Constitution that the King caa do no 
wrong, and that his words are to be taken as only the 
words of his Ministers, what course can he more plainly 
repugnant to that maidm than the endeavour to draw 
His Majesty into a personal altercation, and obtain from 
him an answer on which iie could not have consulted hia 
official servants ? Or supposing that answer an improper 
one, in what manner or on what plea could the Govern- 
ment have been arraigned for it ? Yet so prevalent was 
party spirit at this juncture that two days afterwards the 
Common Council by a large majority of votes approved 
and applauded the behaviour of Beckford. Beckford 
himself died in less than a month from this time from a 
violent fever into which, it is said, his blood had been 
throivn by the agitation of his spirits. In honour to his 
memory the citizens voted that hia statue should be 
placed in their Guildhall, and they also decided that the 
words which he had ventured to speak to the King on 
the 23d of May should be engraved upon the pedestal. 
And there they remain to this day. 

The death of Beckford was a grievoua blow to his 
party in the City, — strong as he had been in wealth, 
in boldness, in recent reputation, in the confidence 
and friendship of Chatham. As heir to his enormous 
fortune he left an only son. Lord Chatham's god-chiid, 
then a boy ten years of agef, afterwards well known in 
a sphere wholly different from his father's — the author 

• It is remarkable tiat Horace Walpole writing only the day after- 
wards, mentions " my Loid Mayor's volnnteer speech " as being 
" wondrous loyal and respectful" To Sir H. Mann, May 24. 1770.) 

■f Three years latter Lord Cliathani thus describes him to his own 
Bon William ; " Little Beckford is just as mucb. compounded of the 
" elements of air and fire as be was. A dne proportion of terrestrial 
" solidity will, 1 tmat, come and make him perfect." (Burton Pyn- 
sent, Oct. 9. 1773.) 

VOL. V. T 
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of Vathek, — the fastidious man of taste, — the fantastic 
decorator of Ramalhao and Fonthill. To supply the loss 
of Bcckford during the remainder of his year of Mayor- 
alty his party selected their next best man, Barlow Treco- 
thiek, a rich merchant engaged in the American trade ; 
one of Beckford's brother- members for the City, and like 
Beckford also an occasional speaker in the House of 
Comraors. 

Amidst the difficulties and embarrassments which at 
this period from so many quarters and so many causes 
beset the Ministry, it would be strange indeed if Ireland 
had not contributed her share. Lord Townshend, a man 
of more ability than sound judgment, was now Viceroy. 
He had obtained a vote for the augmentation of the 
army by a public and solemn promise on the part of the 
Crown that not less than twelve thousand effective men 
should at all times be kept in Ireland, unless in cases of 
invasion or rebellion m Great Britain. Such a pledge 
afforded scope for many Opposition attacks in England. 
" An absurd dishonourable condition !" cried Lord Chat- 
ham. "The army is the thunder of the Crown. But 
" the Ministers h^ve tied up the hand which should 
"direct the bolt''* Not long afterwards, however, 
there ensued a misunderstanding with the House of Com- 
mons on the ground of privilege. They rejected a Money 
Bill because it had not taken its rise with themselves, 
but had been sent over by the English Privy Council. 
This pretension on their part was deemed a direct in- 
fraction of the Act of Henry the Seventh for the govern- 
ment of Ireland, known by the name of Poyning'a Law. 
The Lord Lieutenant, after applying to England for 
instructions, suddenly, and with a public reproof, pro- 
rogued the Parliament for some months, — to the great 
detriment, they said, of its business, and certainly to the 
great displeasure of its Members. This measure also 
gave rise to angry attacks in the British Parliament. Why 
not dissolve instead of proroguing ? cried the Opposition. 
Yet had a different course been taken no doubt the same 

" Speech of January 22. 1770. See also in Cavendish Mr. 
Grenville's and Colonel Barto's speeches of May 3. ui the same year. 
There were onij five thoueand men in Ireland before. 
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gentlemen would have asked with equal earnestness : 
Why aot prorogue instead of dissolving?* 

In tJie course of this autumn the administration found 
itself suddenly freed from two of ita most formidable ad- 
versaries by Ihe deaths of Lord Granby and Mr. Gren- 
ville. They expired within a month of each other, each 
scarcely past the prime of manhood, each already in the 
meridian of fame. Had life and health been spared to 
them, and had they continued to take part against the 
Government, it may be questioned, — such was now their 
weight in the House of Commons, derived in the one case 
from personal character, and ia the other from financial 
skill, — whether Lord North and his colleagues could 
much longer have maintained themselves in place. For 
the loss of Grcnville and Granby was not merely so much 
ability or so much reputation withdrawn from the ranks 
of Opposition; it removed a strong curb on the discord- 
ant claims and views of other men ; it left, in Grenville's 
case at least, a section without a chief; it greatly widened 
the interval that already divided the followers of Chat- 
ham from the followers of Rockingham. 

It may also he a matter for curious speculation had 
Grenville returned to office either as the colleague or 
successor of Lord North, what influence his counsels 
would have exert«d on the coming contest with America. 
Strange though it may seem in the author of the Stamp 
Act, I believe that he would thenceforth have been 
ranged on the side of concession. His last recorded ex- 
pressions on American taxation are the following, deli- 
vered in the month of March previous to his death ; 
" Nothing could ever induce me to tax America again, 
" but the united consent of King, Lords, and Commons, 
" supported by the united voice of the people of Eng- 

" land I will never lend my hand towards forging 

" chains for America, lest in so doing I should forge 
" them for myself." f 

• Cavendish Deliawa, vol. i. p. 552 — 560. Some Members it seema 
monrned over the good old times of Hcnrj' (he Sevcnih. " The Hon- 
" oumble Gentleman," said Lord North, referring to Mr, Bojle 
Wiilangham, " has contrasted the present times with, those of Hemy 
" the Seventh, when Ireland was so well governed." 

■f Cavendidi Debates, vol. i. p. 496. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

In the autumn of this year, as the time for reassembling 
Parliament drew near, the Ministry and the nation had 
before them a momentoua alternative, — the alternative 
of peace or war. That chance had arisen from a quarter 
wholly unexpected, from a region almost unknown, A 
desert archipel^o in the southern hemisphere, first dis- 
covered at the close of the sixteenth century (by whom 
is not quite clear), had been called by the English Falk- 
land Islands, and by the French lies Malouines, a name 
derived from St. MaJo. These "miserable islands," as in 
our own day a voyager terras them*, were long un- 
settled, and to any settler little worth ; their soil a mass 
of peat, tlieir climate a succession of storms. In Anson's 
voyages, however, their fertility had been presumed, and 
their situation vaunted as most favourable for any pur- 
pose cither of trade or war in the Pacific Ocean. Ac- 
cordingly in 1748 an expedition to explore them had 
been fitted out in England, but was laid aside, though 
without any acknowledgment of the Spanish right, on 
some remonstrances from the Spanish ambassador, Ge- 
neral Wall, 

After the peace of 1763 it so chanced that the Duke 
de Choiseul also cast his eyes to this quarter, and sent 
forth an expedition under M. de Bougainville to form a 
settlemenL The Court of Spain which claimed these 
isles as part of her South American dominion again re- 
monstrated ; and Choiseul readily yielded to the com- 
plaints of his ally. The new settlement was transferred 
from French to Spanish hands, and its appellation altered 
in like manner from Port Louis to Port Soledad. Mean- 
while, at nearly the same time as Bougainville's, an ex- 

• See tlie InslructiTe and agreeable Journal of Mr. Cfiarles Danviu 
(voLi. p. ISS.). Mr. Darwin vifiled these ialandsia March !S33 and 
aglaa ia March 1834. 
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ploring expedition had been sent from England under 
Commodore Byron. A British settlement was formed on 
anotlier of the islands ; a email blockhouse was reared, 
and a small garrison stationed, the place receiving the 
name of Port Egmont in honour of the Earl of Egmont, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Thus for some years the English garrison continued ; 
deriving annually at a great and unprofitable charge its 
supplies from England. The Spanish rulers in South 
America had attempted no disturbance and uttered no 
complaints. " We supposed," says Dr. Johnson in his 
able treatise on this question, " that we should be per- 
" mitted to remain the undisputed lords of tempest-beaten 
"barrenness."* But towards the close of 1769 Cap- 
tain Hunt of the Tamar, being then stationed at Port 
Egmont, received various protests and remonstrances 
against the occupation from the Governor of Port Sole- 
dad, Captain Hunt rephed by counter-statements that 
the islands belonged to His Britannic Majesty by the 
double claim of discovery and settlement Some threats 
also passed on each side. 

The first account received in England of any discon- 
tent expressed by the Spaniards was conveyed by Cap- 
tain Hunt himself on his landing at Plymouth in June 
1770. By that time, however, their discontent had as- 
sumed a more practical form. In the same month of 
June there appeared off Port Egmont a Spanish arma- 
ment, which had been despatched by Don Francisco Buc- 
carelii, the Governor of Buenos Ayres ; it consisted of 
five frigates and no less than 1,600 men. Against such 
a force the handful of English at Port Egmont could not 
pretend to make resistance. A few shots were fired for 
form's sake ; and then a capitulation was accepted. All 
the honours of war were granted to the English, But 
by the terms of the capitulation, and with a view to 
enable the Court of Madrid to have the first word in 
Europe, their departure was delayed for twenty days; 
and the better to secure their stay the rudder was re- 
moved from a King's ship, the Favourite. Such were 
the tidings which in the October following Captain 

• Works, ToL ^ii. p. 107. ed. 1820. 
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Maltby of the Favourite brought with him to England. 
The event bad already been announced in softening terms 
by the Priace de Masserano, the Spanish ambassador in 
London. 

At the news of this insolent aggression in the midst of 
peace the English Government appears to have displayed 
a proper combination of spirit and of prudence. We must 
insist on most ample reparation for the insult to the 
British flag. But we must not assume or take for granted 
that no such reparation could be peacefully obtained. 
Orders were sent to the British Envoy at Madrid to de- 
mand in peremptory terms the restitution of the FaUtland 
Islands, aad the disavowal of Buccareili's attack. And 
in case these demands should not be complied with, im- 
mediate and active preparations were made for war. Ships 
were refitted, commanders named to them, and stores put 
on board ; press-gangs for sailors were sent round in all 
directions ; and thus ere long a formidable fleet was ready 
at Spithead. Lord Mansfield advised the King to post- 
pone the opening of Parliament until the flnal answer 
from Spain could be received. But Hia Majesty declined 
to take that course, deeming that both the Courts of Ver- 
sailles and Madrid might probably misunderstand it, and 
hold it to indicate hia resolution to settle the dispute at 
all events." The Parliament met therefore on the day 
previously fixed, the 13th of November. The King in 
his Speech from the Throne declared his deep sense of 
the wrong which his people had sustained, and his full 
determination to obtain redress ; he detailed to his Peers 
and Commons the steps he had already taken, and as to 
the future desired their advice and assistance. 

Of their advice indeed the Opposition in both Houses 
were far from chary ; but certainly with no view what- 
ever of assistance. They raised a loud cry against what 
they termed the tameness, the supineneas, the pusillanimity 
of Ministers. It was not their fault if the pride of Spain 
was not aroused. It was not their fault if we did not be- 
come involved in immediate war for the sake of a doubt- 
ful right and of a worthless object. Among all the vehe- 
ment speeches at this period and for this purpose there 

• The King tti Lord North, Hot. 9. I7To; MS. 
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were none more vehement than Chatham's. Yet evea in 
his fiercest bursts of party spirit he could show a noble 
disregard of popularity when he thought his country's 
good concerned. The press- warrants had Ijeen opposed 
in the City. "Wilkes sitting as Alderman, and athirst 
for some new grieyance, had refused to back them. Se- 
veral of his colleagues followed his example. Trecothick, 
the Lord Mayor, attempted, much to his honour, to stem 
the torrent on this question, but his term of office ex- 
pired a few days before the meeting of Parliament, aad his 
successor. Alderman Brass Crosby, leaned to the popular 
side. Lord Chatham was consulted, but Lord Chatham 
disdained such demagogue arts. Thus he wrote: " The 
" City, respectable as it is, deems of itself as I do not if 
" they imagine themselves exempt from question." * And 
in one of his speeches at this time he did not scruple to 
advise that the refractory Aldermen should be brought to 
answer for their conduct at the Bar of the House of Lords. 

Unlike the common race of popular leaders. Lord Chat- 
ham, it appeared, had power not only to impel but to re- 
strain. His voice was, although reluctantly, obeyed by 
the City, and no further serious obstacle was cast in the 
way of the press-warrants. 

At this period, and during the Ambassador's absence, 
our Charg^ des Affaires at Madrid was Mr. Harris, son 
of the author of Hermes. He was only twenty-four years 
of age, but already gave indication of that eminent skill 
and ability which have since shed lustre on his well-earned 
title of Malraesbury, His letters to Lord Weymouth as 
the Secretary of State are now before me.-f He reports 

• Chatham Lettere, vol. iv. p. 24. See also the Pari Hist., vol. xvi. 
p. 1101. Onthegeneial question of the Falkland Islands Dr. Johnson 
inveighs severely against Lord Chatham's violence. (Works, vol. viii. 
p. 118.) He seems disposed to award him " that equipoise of praise 
" and blame which Corneille allows to Richelieu, a man who, I think, 
" had much of bis merit and many of his faults : 

" ' ChacuD parle a son gre de ce grand Cardinal, 

" ' Mais pour moi je n'en dirai rien ; 

" ' H m'a fait trop de bien pom' en dire du mal, 

** ' 11 m'a fait trop de mal pour en dire du bien ! ' " 
t The despatches of Mr. Harris from Madrid are published in his 
Maries and Correspondence (vol. i. p. 33 — 78.). See also Coie's 
Bomton Kings of Spain, vol. iv. p. 385. el scq. 
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that the Catholic King and several of hia Ministers felt 
themselves unprepared for war, and were sincerely de- 
sirous of pea<«. StiU, however, they could not be brought 
to yield the full measure of retribution that England 
claimed. Others among the Spanish statesmen partook 
in the designs of Choiseul, and like him no doubt looked 
forward to a vigorous attack on England, Under such 
circumstances it is probable that hostilities would have 
been renewed had the power of Choiseul himself stood 
firm. But the nearer did these aggressive schemes ap- 
proach the time for execution, the more did the repugnance 
to them of Louis the Fifteenth grow manifest. Towards 
the close of 1770 he wrote with his own hand to his 
" good brother" of Spain. "My Minister wishes for war, 
" but I do not." 

Moreover at the same period a different train of events 
was leading to the downfal of this lately all-powerful 
Minister. Madame de Pompadour had died several years 
before. In the selection of herself and of the other fa- 
vourites of the King of France some regard to station, to 
rank, nay even to charactei', had been observed. But the 
woman to whom henceforth Louis the Fifteenth without 
disguise or reserve attached himself, — a now Nell Gwyn, 
— had none of the " decencies of a mistress," according 
to the phrase employed by Bishop Burnet." By a singular 
contrast she was born at Vaucouleurs, the same village in 
Lorraine from which the heroic Joan of Arc had sprung. 
Her lovers in her early youth were both numerous and 
various. Some of them, in admiration of her beauty, used 
to call her " the angel ; " and thus she became known by 
the name of Mademoiselle L'Ange. But no sooner had 
she attracted the Eoyal notice than a ruined spendthrift 
of quality — a Comte Du Barry — was induced to secure 
her rank and his own fortune by giving her, for form's 
sake, his hand in marriage. In state affairs she showed 
much greater aptitude than might have been imagined, 
and her influence over the amorous monarch grew to be 
unbounded. Sometimes indeed he seemed < 



• Historj of his Own Times, vol. i, p. 263. folio ed. The reader 
may recollect SwitVs canatic note upon the margin of that passage. 
CWorku, Tol X. p. 266.) 
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his degradation; nor were there wanting many significant 
hinffl even from the moat servUe of his courtiers.* But 
Jove, or what he caUed so, never failed to resume its 

Madame Du Barry Lad no desire or design to enf«r the 
lists against Choiseul had not Choiseul himself haughtily 
jet her at defiance. His temper, always overbearing was 
fi?T t v^.**^ l*""^ possession of power. He deemed also 
that he had fully secured that power by the support of 
Ajistna, having only a few months since negotiated and 
solemnized a marriage between the King's eldest grand- 
son, the heir apparent to the Crown, and a daughter of 
the iLmpress Queen, the Archduchess Marie Antoinette. 
iiy Ins arrogance he added Madame Du Barry to the 
number of his enemies, while his ambition and his perfidy 
supplied them with formidable weapons. He was de- 
nounced to the King for his perpetual thirst of war, for his 
restless machinations against England, for his unauthorized 
promises to Spain ; and the whole dispute of the Falkland 
Islands was said to be raised and fomented by his arts 
£,arly in December Choiseul received secret information 
tnat his downfal was resolved upon ; and on the 24th of 
that month there was put into his hands a Lettre de 
CACHET dismissing him from office and banishinjr him 
from Court, the place of his banishment, however, being 
hxed at his own country seat of Chanteloup in Touraine. 
Then, subject to the smiles of Madame Dn Barry did 
an unworthy Triumvirate rule the King and kingdom ■ 
1) AiguiDon at the head of foreign affairs ; Terray at the 
head of the finances ; and Maupeon at the head of the 
law Then did the Cro vn of Fra ce lose all nfl ence all 
d g ty in the eves of other nat ons tl en for a wh le d 1 
It wl oUy cease to we gli n the balance of F ropean 
po vers ^ 

The efiect of Cho so Is re reme t on the Span sh 
coun lis vas mm d ate and dee s e In tl e cou se of 
iJeeember the Pr nee de Masserano had tra sm tted to 
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Lord North the answers from Us Court, They had re- 
fused the terms demanded, and only offered that the King 
of Spain would disavow the expedition of Buccarelii if 
the Eing of England on his part would disavow the 
threats of Captain Hunt. Upon this Lord Rochford de- 
clared the negotiation at an end, and sent orders to Mr. 
Harris to quit the Spanish capital. Mr. Harris there- 
fore in the January ensuing set out on his journey home- 
wards. But he had not proceeded beyond a small hamlet 
twenty leagues from Madrid when he was stopped by a 
second courier from !Lord Rochford informing him of a 
subsequent and satisfactory communication from the Prince 
de Maaserano. Spain at last conceded everything that 
England had asked. The attack of Buccarelii was ex- 
pressly disavowed. The settlement of Port Egmoat was 
respectfully restored. It was stipulated that this restitu- 
tion was not to affect any claim of right which His Ca- 
tholic Majesty might have to the territory, but it is wholly 
false as alleged by the Opposition of that day that there 
was a secret article pledging England at some future time 
to surrender it to Spain. 

The Court of St. James's, however, had learnt by es- 
perieace how great and how unprofitable was the charge 
of this distant settlement. Nor had we then as now other 
settlements and Colonies in the Southern Seas, giving to 
the possession of the Falklands a value beyond its own. 
Thus after recovering Port Egmont, and retaining it for 
nearly two years more, the English of their own accord 
abandoned it. Even then they did not surrender it to 
Spain. They left their flag flying from the rocks, and 
affixed large sheets of lead with engraved inscriptions de- 
claring to all other states that the Falklands were the sole 
right and property of the King of Great Britain. The 
Spaniards at that time showed not the least desire to seize 
or people the sterile island which their rivals had for- 
saken, and it continued during many years the same bleak 
desert we first found it.* And thus while the dignity of the 



* The island was re-colonized in 1826 by the Republic of Bnenos 
Ayres, and was held, bj that, KepnbUc, chiefly as a place of banish- 
ment, until 1831. (Now to Cavendish Debates, vol. iL p. 306.) In 
1833 the British flsig was for the second time nnfarled at Port I^- 
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British name had not been stained or lowered, the dangers 
of an European conflict were happily averted. 

The Opposition did not fail during the remainder of 
this Session to exclaim most vehemently againat the pro- 
visions of the Treaty ; but in both Houses a large majority 
approved it. Far leas happy was the chance which at 
the same period involved the House of Commons in un- 
seemly and unprofitahle altercation, first with the House 
of Peers, and next with the City of I^ndon. In the first 
the immediate cause was one of the debates on the Falk- 
land Islands, before the negotiation was concluded and 
while war was deemed imminent. The Duke of Man- 
chester was descanting on the neglected and insecure con- 
dition of Gibraltar, when a motion was made to clear the 
House of strangers that the weakness of the nation, if 
weakness there were, might not be publicly disclosed. 
This motion was warmly resisted by Lord Chatham and 
the Duke of Richmond, but such was the agitation that 
the former could not even obtain a hearing, and they 
finally retired with their friends to the number of eighteen, 
and all in the utmost anger. Then the order for clearing 
the House was enforced, and extended also to such Mem- 
bers of the Commons as were present, some of whom had 
come not from curiosity bat on business with a Bill. 
Colonel Barre who was among them gave to his own 
House an inflamed and passionate description of what had 
passed. " I could not suppose," said he, " that a single. 
Peer remained in the House. It seemed as if the mob 
had broke m, and they certainly acted in a very ex- 
" traordinary manner One of the heads of this mob — 
" for there were tno — wai a Scotchman. I heard him 
call out several times Clear the Hoose! Clear 
THE HoosL I The fv^e of the other was hardly human ; 
for he had contrived to put on a nose of enormous size 
that disfigured him completely.'"* In this coarse cari- 
cature the two Peers aimed at were the Earl of March- 

mont, a Brilish officer being again Bcnt out in command, and "We 
" found him," says Mr. Danvin, " in chaise of a popnlation of which 
" rather more than half were runaway rebels and murderers I " 
(JournfJ, vol. 1 p. 188.) 

* Cavendish Debates, vol. ii. p. 1 62. See also the Chatham Papers, 
T0liv.p,S8. 
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mont and the Earl of Denbigh. The Commons were pro- 
voked into some retaliation, and had not the Ministers 
displayed more judgment and temper than their adver- 
saries this small spark might have been blown into a 
violent flame. 

It is worthy of note in these debates as an indication of 
the state of parties that Burke seized the opportunity of 
paying high compliments to Chatham. " Conscious of my 
" own natural imbecility I endeavour to get knowledge 
" wherever I can. I desire to hear the discussions of the 
" other House. I desire to learn the opinions of that 
" great man who, though not a member of the Cabinet, 
" seems to hold the key of it, and to possess the capacity 
" of informing and instructing us in all things." Chatham 
himself was to the full as indignant at the diminution of 
his audience. Thus he writes to the Countess Stanhope : 
" The House being kept clear of hearers, wo are reduced 
" to a snug party of unhearing and unfeeling Lords and 
" the tapestry-hangings ; which last, mute as Ministers, 
" yet tell us more than all the Cabinet on the subject of 
" Spain, and the manner of treating with an insidious and 
" haughty Power." — These tapestry-hangings, it will be 
recollected, portrayed the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

Of all the Members of the Commons there was none 
more eager and zealous in resenting the alleged insult 
they had received than Lord George Sackville, who 
about this period to inherit an estate had taken the name 
of Germaine. In reply to him Governor Johnstone said 
sarcastically, that a man ought to clear his own honour 
before he set himself up as the champion of the honour 
of the House. As might be expected after such a taunt 
n duel ensued between them. They met in Hyde Park, 
and exchanged pistol-shots without hurt on either side, 
but Lord George displayed so much intrepidity and 
coolness on this occasion that, in the estimation of his 
friends at least, it might efface the memory of the esil 
day at Minden. 

The contest shortly afterwards with the City of London 
was not unconnected with the former. The more imme- 
diate cause, however, was tiie growing practice of re- 
porting the debates in Parliament. Itwouhl be far from 
candid to judge of the measures adopted then by the 
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feelings prevalent now. In the earlier days of our Con- 
stitutional history, from the Eevolution downwards, it 
■was deemed, even by the ablest and the wisest men, that 
they had everything to dread from the publication, if 
permitted, of any false or garbled statement of their 
conduct or opinions. Even Marlborough, so sagacious 
in estimating perils, and so serene in confronting them, 
warmly ui^es his colleague Godolphin to discover, if 
possible, and to pursue the author of a Hbel ; " for," he 
adds, " if such liberties may be taken of telling scandalous 
" lies without being punished, no government can stand 
" long." • In 1728 and again in 1738 under the admin- 
istration of Sir Robert Walpole the House of Commons, 
by the concurrence of all parties, and without a single 
dissentient voice, agreed to stringent Resolutions against 
any person who should presume to give any account of 
their Debates. By the same Resolution they pledged 
themselves to proceed against such offenders " with the 
"utmost severity." t Nevertheless the practice was 
never put down. It was found that at periods especially 
of party-struggle and excitement the news-writers were 
not_ restrained from gratifying at any risk the public 
curiosity. Various disguises and evasions were assumed 
for safety. The I«ndon Museum puBlished the " Debates 
" in the Political Club," and the Gentleman's Magazine 
published the " Debates in the Senate of Lilliput."" The 
names given of the speakers were fictitious, often those 
derived from Roman History, and afterwards explained 
in advertisements separate from the volumes. If the 
real names were used at all they were designated at 
most by the first and concluding letter with a dash 
or asterisk between. In some few cases, as at present, 
the reports were supplied or corrected by the speakers 
themselves, f But in general they were most brief and 

• To Lord Godolphia, August 24, 1705. Cose's Life of Mari- 
liorough. 

t SeaolntioiLa of the House of Commona, February 26. ir28, and 
ApriilS. 173a. 

t " As W the apeectes printed by Members themselrcia, we never 
"have prevented their publication," eaid Burie in Febniary 1771 
Cavendish Debates, vol. ii. p. 259. There are, howerer, some remote 
cases to the coMraij ; Lord Digby's in 1 64 1 , Sir Edward Dering's in 
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imperfect, and drawn up with such glaring partiaiity and 
passion on one, chiefly the Opposition, side as to afford at 
the time a specious argument against the practice itself. 
No one as yet foresaw how much, when itself became im- 
proved, it would improve and instruct the people. The 
practice was then considered only on most narrow grounds ; 
by timid men who dreaded a libel on themselves ; or by 
formal men who deprecated a breach of the Privileges of 
the House, 

It was not until 1770 that the practice of reporting 
Dearly in its present form may be said to have commeneed. 
In that year the Parliamentary debates began to be given, 
not only at wide intervals or on special occasions, but 
both more frequently and more fully, and with less of 
disguise or concealment. Such an innovation could not 
fail to be displeasing to many Members. It was noticed 
more especially when in consequence of the quarrel with 
the House of Lords the exclusion of strangers came to be 
in question. Colonel George Onslow, Member for Guild- 
ford, and nephew of the late Speaker, moved that certain 
printers whom he najned should be summoned to the Bar 
to answer for their disobedience. It did not appear easy 
for the House when thus called upon to refuse to give 
effect to its own Orders. Some of the printers being 
therefore summoned did accordingly appear at the Bar, 
and were reprimanded by the Speaker upon their knees; 
after which they were discharged. Others evaded com- 
pliance with the requisition ; and one of them, MiUer by 
name, took his stand upon his rights as a liveryman of 
Ijondon. In quest of him one of the messengers was 
despatched to his shop by the Serjeant-at-Arms. _ A 
scuffle ensued, and at last this messenger, instead of taking 
Miller, was himself taken by a City constable, and carried 
before Brass Crosby, the Lord Mayor. The Lord Mayor, 
when after some hours' delay he admitted the parties, was 
attended by Alderman Oliver and Alderman Wilkes. 
With their full concurrence he declared that to lay hands 
upon a citizen within the precincts of the City, and with- 
out the knowledge or authority of the City Magistrates, 
was a flagrant violation of the City's Charters. On this 
ground the three Magistrates not only refused to give up 
Miller, but took the bold course of holding the Messenger 
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to bail for an assault,— that is, for the arrest he had at- 
tempted. 

At the newa of this occurrence the House of Commons 
were fired with indignation. They began to feel, as the 
King more wisely foresaw at the outset *, that they had 
entered upon a rash and unsafe course, hut they felt also 
that they could not recede from it with honour. It was 
ordered by a large majority that the Lord Mayor and Al- 
derman Oliver, who were Members, should attend in their 
places, and that Alderman Wilkes should appear at the 
Ear. Wilkes wrote a letter in reply to this order, de- 
claring that he was the lawful representative of Middlesex 
by the free choice of the electors, and refusing to appear 
unless as a Member in his pla«e. Three times was the 
order repeated, three times distinctly declined. Tet so 
great was the unwillingness on all sides to meddle any 
further with this formidable patriot, that notwithstanding 
his open deiiance of the House, the order for his attend- 
ance was allowed to drop, — to the great disappointment 
no doubt of Wilkes himself, who bad reaped a most abun- 
dant and profitable harvest from each of his former pro- 
secutions. 

Of the two remaining magistrates, the Lord Mayor being 
ill of gout, and compelled to quit the House abruptly, the 
case of Oliver was first decided. That Alderman appeared 
in his place, but refused to make the smallest submission, 
" Do what you please," he said; " I defy you." f After 
a violent debate, but by a lai^e majority. Alderman Oliver 
was sent a prisoner to the Tower. Two days afterwards, 
on the 27th of March, the tum of Brass Crosby came. In 
consideration of his sickness it was moved that he should 
not be sent to the Tower, bat committed to the gentler 
custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms. But the Lord filayor 
with a noble spirit disdained the profiered lenity. He 
said that hia health was much amended; that be had no 
favour to ask of the House ; that in justice to his honour- 
able friend be ought to share the like confinement; that 
in maintaining the City Charters he had done no more 
than his duty, and that in the same circumstances he 
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should certainly do the same again. An amendment was 
then moved by Mr. Weibore Ellis that he should be sent 
to the Tower ; an immense majority approved, and to the 
Tower the Lord Mayor was sent accordingly.* 

It is not to be supposed that measures so violent were 
adopted by the House without as violent resistance from 
some of its own Members. A minority, small indeed in 
numbers, but resolute in their spirit, and historically im- 
portant in their names, (they were joined by Burke ; they 
were approved by Chatham 1 offered every opposition 
in their power. One evening they divided the House no 
less than twenty-three times. At other times they tried 
the moral effect of a secession ; Colonel Barr^, Sir George 
Savile, and several more withdrawing from tlie House in 
much wrath, and exclaiming it was clear that justice 
would not be done. Still less did these violent measures 
pass without riots and tumults in the streets. Large mul- 
titudes gathered as during the Middlesex Elections, greet- 
ing the City Magistrates with cheers, their opponents with 
hisses and stones. On the day, above all, when the Lord 
Mayor was ordered to attend, and was finally sent to 
prison, it was with great difhculty that the Ministerial 
members could malte their way into the House. Lord 
North's chariot was broken, and himself wounded in the 
hand, and he might not improbably have been torn to 
pieces but for the rescue of an honourable enemy, Sir 
William Meredith. Mr. Charles Fox, then a Lord of the 
Treasury, and among the foremost on the anti-popular 
side, was almost as roughly handled as his chief. There 
had been at that time a prevalent rumour that Lord North 
intended to resign. But when he addressed the House 
that same evening, moved even to tears, though speaking 
with manly firmness, the Prime Minister adverted to that 
point as follows : " I certainly did not come into office at 

• According to Lord Orford : " When he (the Lord Mayor) 
" entered the Tower he was half-druak, bwotb, and behaved wiih a 
" iollitj ill liecoming the gravity of his office or cause." (Memoirs, 
vol. iv. p. 304.) 

f " if the Ministry proceed to punish the Lord Mayor, the stand 
" ^(dnst such injustice and oppression cannot be made wifh too 
" mneh vigour and fimmeEs." (Chatham CorrespondeQce, vol iv. 
p. 136.) 
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" my own desire. Had I my own wiah I would have 

quitted it a hundred times. My love of ease and re- 

" tirement urged me to it, but as to my resigning now 

" look at the situation of the country, look at the trans- 

« actions of this day, and then say whether it would be 

' possible for any man with a grain of spirit, with a grain 

ol_ sense, with the least love for his country, to think of 

withdrawing at auch a moment from the service of his 

King and his country There are but two ways 

m which I can go out now : -by the will of my Sove- 
reign which I shall be ready to obey, or by the pleasure 
of the gentlemen now at our doors when they shaU be 
a^ie to do a htde more than they have done this day " • 
TheCitysupported its magistrates zealouslyand warmly. 
Three other Aldermen in the House of Commons, Treco- 
thick, Sawbndge, and Townsend, declared that they made 
common cause with their chief. At a Court of Common 
Council, convened in Guildhall and presided over by Tre- 
cothick, thanks were voted to the Lord Mayor and to Al- 
dermen Wilkes and Oliver for their pubUc spirit and 
courage, and a Committee was appointed to assist in their 
deience. It was also resolved that the expense of the Lord 
Mayor s table and of Alderman Oliver's during their coa- 
flnement should be defrayed from the City funds. Further 
etiil, by the desire and at the charge of the City, Writs of 
Habeas Corpns were sued. Crosby and Oliver were 
brought before Lord Mansfield and Lord Chief Justice De 
Urey. berjeant Glynn and Mr. Lee appeared as their 
counsel But after a full hearing the Judges declared 
tJiemselves bound to acknowledge under such circum- 
stances the power of commitment by the House of Com- 
mons, and thus the prisoners were sent back to the Tower. 
\Vhalever man, not himself belonging to the House of 
Commons, shall calmly review its proceedings from the 
Kevolution to the present day, will scarce be able to deny 
that whenever its own privileges were in question it has 
stiown itself prone to petty acts of tyranny. Nor is this 
any matter of especial blame, for what other council or 

* Cavendish Debates, vol. ii. p. 480. At this teit page, that nse- 

™tends w m4."'^ ""'" "' *'"°^' ^^""P^J ^'le^- 1^ MS. 
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assembly or body of men could ha safely entrusted with 
an absolute power of deciding how far under the name 
of Privilege their own dignity and power should extend ? 
But considering that perhaps unavoidable and eertainly 
often recurring proneness, it is a most happy, a most 
beneficent, provision in our law which limits the duration 
of such petty acts of tyranny to the House's own period 
of sitting. Thuswhenon theSthofMay 1771 this busy 
and anxious Session was closed by a Prorogation, then 
without controversy or doubt or delay, and as a matter 
of course, the prison doors were tlirown open to the Lord 
Mayor and Alderman Oliver. A gorgeous procession 
of the City officers in their robes attended them from the 
Tower to the Mansion House ; and a large concourse of 
spectators testified their approbation and good-will- 
while in the evening bonfires and illuminations gave 
further tokens of the general joy. Warned by such signs 
of the popular feeling the House of Commons in the en- 
suing Session more wisely forbore any renewal of the 
conflict ; neither Miller nor any other printer of their 
debates was again molested on the general plea of Privi- 
lege; and the freedom of the press, grown only the 
stronger and the iirmer from the blow wbich had been 
aimed against it, has continued until our own times to 
thrive and grow, until at last, as it has been said, the 
Reporters' Gallery has become almost a fourth Estat* of 
the Bealm. 

In the course of these proceedings some readers may 
feel surprise at finding the name of Charles Fox thus 
amongst the foremost opponents of the popular cause. 
Such, however, was at that time bis position, — in the 
very vanguard of Prerogative and of Privilege— -"Privi- 
" lege, that eldest son of Prerogative," says Burke, " and 
" inheriting the vices of its parent."* It was the posi- 
tion at that time not of Charles Fox alone but of his 
house. The latest official connexion of Lord Holland 
had been with Lord Bute and Lord Bute's friends. 
With them he continued linked during great part of his 
retirement. This connexion did not indeed prevent him 
from soliciting from others also that Earldom which had 

• SpeechintheHouseofComnioiiB, March 20. 1771. 
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become the darling object of his life. Thus in 1767 he 
ha,d not deemed it beneath the Btatlon he had filled in 
the eyes of men to implore that favour from his ancient 
rival and enemy, I/)rd Chatham ; applying in most sub- 
missiye terms, and declaring that he would sooner owe 
that aim of his ambition to IiOrd Chatham than to any 
man alive ! " But until hia death in 1774 he might be, 
and was, upon the whole regarded as one of that band of 
statesmen who held the highest notions of Royal and 
aristocrat! cal power, and were most disposed to stand 
firm against the claims and pretensions of the people. 
Such were the auspices under which his two sons, Stephen 
and Charles James tered p bl life, the first as Mem- 
ber for Salisbury, tl 1 Member for Midhurat. 
Both took a forwa dp h Middlesex Elections, 
espousing with the f th wl t now universally ad- 
mitted to be the t t 1 side. Stephen Fox 
proposed Colonel L tt 11 1 hustings ; Charles Fox 
argued in the Hon h t p t of Luttrell'a minority 
of votes he should b d 1 d tl tting Member, Both 
zealously withstood h q tions that new Whig 
phalanx to which i fte y CI arles himself and the 
son of Stephen, He y th 1 1/) d Holland, were destined 
to become the brightest ornaments. 

Charles Fox when first elected for Midhurst was not 
yet twenty years of age. Little more than a twelvemonth 
afterwards when Lord North became Prime Minister he 
was named a Lord of the Admiralty. It is not my inten- 
tion in this place to attempt any sketch, however slight, 
of the character and career of that most eminent states- 
man ; here I desire to state only the eircumatances under 
which he rose. I may add that at his rising he did not 
as yet shine with his full lustre. It was only by slow 
degrees, as Burke long afterwards said, that he grew to 
be the moat brilliant and accomplished debater that the 
world ever saw. But although at his outset he did not 
attain nor indeed attempt any high pitch of oratory, his 
speaking from the first was ready, ardent, clear, and to 
tlie point. I find a remarkable testimony to his Parlia- 
mentary powers before he was twenty-tliree years of age, 

* See the Chatham Papers, vol. Hi. p. 270. 
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from one of hia keenest opponents at that time. In March 
1771 Colonel BaiTe, in the very midst of a personal alter- 
cation with him, mentions him as " a very young Member 
" with great abilities, who already takes a sort of lead in 
" the House." " 

The retirement of Lord Weymouth during the negoti- 
ations on the Falklands proved no heavy loss to the admi- 
nistration. Lord Weymouth had indeed good natural abili- 
ties and an easy flow of eloquence, which combined with 
a graceful person pleased the House of Lords, but he 
wanted steady application, and had injured both his for- 
tune and his health by his taste for gaming and drink- 
ing.!- He was then scarcely yet passed the mid-way of 
Dante, — only thirty-six years of age, — but he never 
rose to any higher fame in public life, although he once 
again, as Secretary of State, became a colleague of Lord 
Korth, and at a later period by the regard of Mr. Pitt 
was promoted to the Marquisate of Bath. His retire- 
ment ; the death of Lord Halifax shortly afterwards ; 
the promotion to the Bench of the Attorney General De 
Grey ; and other changes of that period, afforded Lord 
North the means of greatly strengthening and improving 
his political position. The Duke of Grafton was induced 
to accept the Privy Seal, but with a kind of proud humi- 
lity refused a seat in the Cabinet. The Great Seal was 
taken out of Commission and entrusted to one of the 
Commissioners, the eldest son of Lord Eathurst, now 
created Lord Apslcy ; a careful, painstaking lawyer, a 
mild, inofiensive man. To the first seat at the Board of 
Admiralty was promoted the Earl of Sandwich. Faulty 
as he was in his private, nay even in his public, conduct, 
his appointment was most unwelcome to his Sovereign. 
" Many others," says the Duke of Grafton in his Me- 
moirs, "were not aware bh I was of the King's strong 
" dislike to place Lord Sandwich, whose character he 
" disapproved, in any elevated post." Yet as regarded 
the duties of his offlco Lord Sandwich brought to them 

• CavendisIiDeTwites, vol. ii. p.426. 

f Observe the irreverent allusion in Junins j " If 70a deny Lord 
"Weymouth tte Cup — " (Jnne 22. 1771), and his snbseqnent 
attempt imder the signatnro of Philo-Jonius to explain that allusion 
away (Angnst 26. 1771). 
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no common activity and zeal. A most unexceptionable 
witness, Mr. Charles Butler, speaks of him as follows ; 
"Lord Sandwich rose early; he often appointed me to 
" attend him at six o'clock in the morning; and his time 
" from that hour till a late dinner was wholly devoted to 
" business." • The Earl of Suffolk became Secretary of 
State. Though himself pompous and shallow, his acces- 
sion was much prized, because since the death of Mr. 
Grenville he had, for want of a better, been looked upon 
as chief by many of Mr. Grenvilte's followers, as distin- 
guished from Lord Chatham's or Lord Rockingham's, 
Thus did Lord North's Gtovemraent become reinforced 
by and embodied with two detachments from the old 
Whig army ; the squadron of George Grenville and the 
squadron of the Duke of Bedford. 

But no appointments probably were of so much im- 
portance to Lord North as the legal ones connected with 
the House of Commons, when Mr, Thurlow became At- 
torney and Mr. Wedderburn Solicitor General. It was 
between them that Lord North during the succeeding 
years of his administration used in general to sit ; it was 
on them that he mainly, nay almost entirely, relied for 
assistance in debate. Gibbon, himself in Parliament and 
afterwards in office, thus states the case, not without a 
sly allusion to the somnolent habits of his chief. " The 
" Minister might indulge in a short slumber whilst he 
" was upholden on either hand by the majestic sense of 
" Thurlow and the skilful eloquence of Wedderburn." f 

Neither Thurlow nor yet Wedderburn were men whose 
characters can be dismissed in a few slight words, —A 
country clei^yman was the father, and a Norfolk vicarage 
the birthplace, of Edward Thurlow, He was educated 
at Caius College, Cambridge, but ere long was desired to 

* Eeminiscencee, vol.i. p. 71, Lord Sandwich was noted for hia 
attachment to Miss Reay, an acWess at Covent- Garden Theatre. 
After having lived with him for many years and borae him nine 
children, she was one evening shot dead with a pistol by one Mr, 
Hackman, a clergyman who had become passionately and hopelessly 
enamoured of her. Mr. Haokman was in consequence hanged at 
Tybmn. See the details of this tragic^ story in the Annoal Regis- 
ter, 1779,^206. 

f Memoirs (Dean Milman's edition), p. 239, 
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remove his name from the boots on account of hia having 
dared to hint in public,— what every one freely acknow- 
ledged in private,— that Mr. Dean was ignorant of Greek. 
On leaving Cambridge thua abruptly he entered a Soli- 
citor's office, where William Cowper was among his 
brother pupils. " There," says the future poet, " was I 
" and the future Lord Chancellor constantly employed 
" from morning to night in giggling and making others 
" gigg'^ instead of studying the law." But Thurlow had 
one of those rare and powerful intellects which can make 
better use of minutes than common minds of hours. By 
short but vigorous snatches of study he effectually ex- 
plored the most hidden nooks and bypaths of the rugged 
land of Jurisprudence. He had been entered at the Liner 
Temple, and in 1754, being then twenty-two years of 
age, he was called to the Bar, For several years did he 
languish without business. He first attracted notice by 
the spirit and success with which he maintained the 
rights of the Junior Bar against the arrogance of an 
overbearing leader, Sir Fletcher Norton. At the G!e- 
neral Election of 1768 he was returned for the borough 
of Tamworth, but hia first speech was not delivered until 
the great political crisis of January 1770. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards, Lord North becoming Prime Mi- 
nister and Dunning having resigned, Thurlow was ap- 
pointed one of the Law Ofiicers of the Crown. 

The principles of Thurlow, at least until his final fall 
from office, Vfcre those of the brave old Cavaliers, — 
for Church and King, It must be owned, however, that 
hia private life by no means eminently qualified him to 
stand forth as the champion of any Church or creed. He 
was licentious in his morals, and though never married 
he used in hia later yeara to take about with him to the 
housea of hia friends three young ladies, his daughters. 
His conversation even beyond his convivial hours abounded 
with profane oaths. And as immorality thus dimmed and 
tarnished his Church principles, so did inconsistency his 
politics. There is no doubt, as I believe, that he was 
sincerely and truly attached to those high Monarchical 
tenets which he professed. Yet on one memorable occa- 
sion in 1788 it was clear that he did not love them or 
conscience and honour so well as ofiice ; while four years 
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later he showed that even office itself was not so dear to 
him aa spleen and the indulgence of his froward and re- 
sentful humour. 

With all his faults and ehortcominga, however, there 
was that in Thurlow which overawed and daunted his 
contemporaries, and of which the impression is not wholly 
lost even on posterity. It was a saying of Mr. Fox that 
no man ever yet was so wise as Thurlow looked. His 
countenance was fraught with sense ; his aspect stately 
and comnianding, his brow broad, massy, and armed with 
terrors hke that of the Olympian Jove, to which indeed 
it was often compared. His voice loud, sonorous, and as 
rolling thunder in the distance, augmented the effisct of 
his fierce and terrible invective. Few indeed were they 
who did not quail before his frown j fewer still who would 
abide his onset in debate. Perhaps no modern English 
statesman, in the House of Lords at least, was ever so 
much dreaded. In Parliament, as at the Bar, his speeches 
were homethrusts, conveying the strongest arguments or 
keenest reproofs in the plainest and clearest words. His 
enemies might accuse his style of being coarse and some- 
times even ungrammatical, but they could never deny its 
energy or its efiect. 

In private life Tliurlow was remarkable for his thorough 
knowledge of the Greet and Latin writers ; and no less 
for his skill in argument and brilliant powers of conversa- 
tion. While yet at the Bar Dr. Johnson said of him to 
BosweU: "I honour Thurlow, Sir; Thurlow is a fine 
" fellow ; he fairly puts his mind to yours." And after he 
became Chancellor the same high authority added : " I 
" would prepare myself for no man in England but Lord 
" Thurlow. When I am to meet him I should wish to 
" know a day before." Unless with ladies his manner was 
always uncouth, and his voice a constant growl. But be- 
neath that rugged rind there appears to have lurked much 
warmth of afiection and kindliness of heart. Many acts 
of generous aid and unsolicited bounty are recorded of 
him. Men of merit and learning seldom needed any other 
recommendation to his favour. Thus on reading Horsley's 
Letters to Dr. Priestley he at once obtained for the author 
a Stall at Gloucester, saying (what I earnestly wish all 
other Chancellors had borne in mind) that " those who 
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" supported the Cturch should be supported byit." Never- 
theless his temper, even when in some measure sobered 
down by age, was always liable to violent and unreason- 
able starts of passion. It is related by a gentleman who 
dined with him at Brighton only a few months before his 
death (for I must ever hold that great characters are best 
portrayed by little circumstances), that a plateful of 
peaches being brought in, the ex-Chancellor incensed at 
their ill-appearance ordered the window to be opened, and 
not only the peaches but the whole desert to be thrown 
out! * Apart from any euch sallies or passing gusts of 
anger, strong shrewd sense was the especial characteristic 
of Lord Thnrlow. As a judge he was acute, vigilant, and 
fearless ; above all taint or suspicion of corruption. And 
on the whole of his career it may be said that rising as he 
did from an bumble station to the highest, he owed his 
rise solely to his own talents and exertions, and in no de- 
gree, however slight, to any suppleness or subserviency 
or mean compliances, either as a flatterer of the great or 
as a demagogue among the people. 

Alexander Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughbo- 
rough, and later still Earl of Eosslyn, was bom in 1733. 
His father was an advocate at Edinburgh, and a small 
landowner in East Lothian. Young Alexander having 
completed his legal studies commenced his practice at the 
Scottish Bar. But fired with ambition for a loftier sphere, 
and engaging in a quarrel with the Dean of Faculty, he 
stripped off and flung aside his gown in open Court, bid 
his country farowell for ever, and sought his fortune in 
London. His main difficulty in his new career lay in 
overcoming a stubborn Northern accent, but by great re- 
solution and perseverance he succeeded in that object. 
Not a trace of its origin could hereafter be detected in his 
language or his tones during the long and vigorous prime 
of his manhood, hut it is alleged that in the last few years 
of his life as his energies declined his Scottish speech re- 
turned. As a barrister, with chambers at the Temple, ha 
had at first but moderate success. In politics his rise was 
more rapid. At the beginning of the new reign he attached 
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h n c f s coun jman Lord Bute, whose star was 

a e a By Lord Bute's influence was he 

b gh n o Pa am nt, and with Lord Bute's body- 
g a d was h n mb r 1 As such he was lashed by 
Churchill in one of hia satires.* He adhered to Lord Bute 
most faithfully while the Earl was still in office, or while 
there seeroed a reasonable prospect that the Earl would 
return to offic*. But these hopes gradually fading away, 
Wedderburn deemed it best to plunge headlong into hot 
Opposition. He took part against the Government with 
eagerness on all the leading questions of the day. One 
speech and one vote of his in the case of Wilkes gave 
offence to Sir Lawrence Dundas, the patron of the borough 
of Richmond, which Wedderbam at that time represented. 
"Wedderburn thereupon resigned his seat, and was forth- 
with hailed as a martyr by his new allies. His health was 
drunk at the Thatched House Tayern as " the Steward 
" of theChiltem Hundreds" amidst thunders of applause; 
yet his martyrdom proved light and easy; a new seat being 
without delay provided for him. by Lord Clive at Bishop's 
Castle. Lord Clive, — with a liberal spirit frequently 
found under the old close borough system, — assured him 
in writing that he left him altogether free and uncon- 
trolled as to his future course in politics. 

Wedderburn, even amidst all the sound and rage of op- 
position, had ever kept office in his view. As the Mi- 
nisters by degrees grew stronger and firmer he felt hia 
objections to them ooze away ; and when at last Lord 
North proposed to him to become Solicitor General the 
pleasing offer was readily accepted.^" For this desertion 
Wedderburn was soon afterwards taunted by Colonel 
Barr4 in the House of Commons. He defended himself 
by saying that his ties had been with Mr. Grenville, and 
were dissolved by Mr, GrenviUe's death. This, however, 

" A pert prim prater of the Norlliern race, 
" Guilt in his heart, and famine in his face 1 
" Mute at the Bar, and in the Senate loud," &c. 
t " This must he confessed," eays Lord Campliell, " to be one of the 
" most flagrant cases of ratttag recorded in our party annaie." {Lives 
of the Chancellora, vol ti. p. 87.) This biography of WedderhtuTi 
has been of especial service to mo, abounding as it does with new and 
valuable information derived from the Bossl/n MSS. 
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was in great measure an after-thougLt ; his pretext rather 
than his motire. During the whole preceding Session of 
1770 it will be found on examination that his course in 
polities considerably difiered from Grenville's. 

In the ranks of Lord North the new Solicitor General 
inspired at first but little confidence. At that period 
Junius sums up as follows the character of the rising 
champions, as be deems them, of Prerogative ; " Charles 
" Fox is yet in blossom ; and as for Mr. Wedderburn, there 
" is something about him which even treachery cannot 
" trust!"* — But he speedily made himself most useful, 
and as useful prized. Without ever attempting the higher 
flights of oratory, he was on all occasions a most able and 
dexterous debater, seldom at loss for an illustration, and 
never for an argument. Unlike most lawyers he shone 
ahke at the Bar and in the Senate ; and when raised to 
the judicial Bench as Chief Justice and Lord Chancellor, 
the dignity and grace of his manner were no less justly 
admired. He had the rare gift of speaking speciously 
on any side of any question ; his stock of learning, if not 
vast, was at least sufficient and ever at command ; and 
he would have been upon the whole a great man were it 
possible to be so without some share of public virtue. 
But public virtue was in him altogether wanting. In 
political atfairs, such at least is my own firm belief, he 
looked not to the merits of the question, but solely and 
singly to his prospect of deriving from it some personal 
advantage. 

Nor can it with truth be pleaded that Wedderburn 
sought high o(B.ce merely as affording a wider scope of 
public usefulness. On the contrary, he might he charged 
with a love of ostentatious splendour. He told the Earl 
of Haddington that on the very day he becajne Solicitor 
General he had ordered a service of plate which cost him 
8|000i. He appears to have changed his political asso- 
ciates to and fro with little concern. Indeed a character 
so cold and sellish could scarce he expected to glow with 
any ardour of private friendship, and though he loved 
society he never shone in it. " What can he mean," cried 
Foote, " by coming among us? He is not only dull him- 

* To the Duke of Grafton, Jane 22. im. 
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" self but the cause of dullness in others.'' — " I never 
" heard anything from Lim that was at all striking," said 
Dr. Johnson to BosweU." But he deserves this high praise, 
that to men of genius he was uniformly kind. He always 
acknowledged fully their claim to public respect, and on 
several important occasions, even when most clearly on the 
other side in politics, he showed himself the enlightened 
and generous protector of literary merit. 

While the Government of Lord North was thus fortified 
by new accessions and by a better distribution of its mem- 
bers, the Opposition was even more than proportion ably 
weakened and divided. — Wilkes when he ceased to be a 
martyr was shunned as an ally. It was found that his 
name during his imprisonment had been far more potent 
than his presence and exertions after his release. In the 
former period the Society of the Bill of Eights, while 
taking a forward part in public agitation, had raised a 
sum of no less than 17,000/. for the discharge of his debts. 
Wilkes, however, was by no means satisfied, thinking that 
they ought not only to free him from embarrassment, but 
make some provision for his future ease and comfort.f 
The Society now lost its weight and influence, and finally 
came to be dissolved through the quarrels of its members. 
None of them had been more strenuous in supporting 
Wilkes both at Brentford and Mile End than the Eov. 
John Home, afterwards Home Tooke, His abilities were 
iU fitted for the profession of a clergyman, which indeed 
he at last renounced, but they highly qualified him for his 
favourite occupation as a demagogue. Between him and 
Wilkes there now arose a violent animosity and a keen 
altercation carried on in newspapers. Descending to the 
lowest and most selfish details they were not ashamed thus 
publicly to wrangle respecting a Welsh pony and a hamper 
of claret ! 

Even before the close of 1770 might be discerned the 
growing discord and weakness of Wilkes and his City 
friends. At a meeting which they convened to consider 
their course of action, some proposed a new Eeraonstrance 

• Eoswell's Life of Johnson, vol. viiL p. 1 68. ed. 1 835. 

f Almon's Memoirs and Correspondence ofWilkes, voLiv. p. 10. 
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to the King, while others urged an impeachment of Lord 
North iu the House of Commons. " What is the use of a 
new Eemonstrance ? " cried Wilkea. " It would only- 
serve to make another paper kito for His Eoyal High- 
nesa thePrJnce of Wales!"— "What is the use of an 
impeachment?" cried Sawhridge. " Lord North is quite 
sure of the Bishops and the Scoteh Peers in the Upper 
House, and could not fail to be acquitted ! " But although 
these ardent patriots might differ a little as to the means, 
they were bent on one and tlie same end ; and the Re- 
monstrance which was at last agreed upon appears to have 
been framed by their united wisdom. As thus drawn up 
it teemed with silly vagaries fit only to please the lowest 
order of intellects. Thus it prayed that His Majesty 
would for ever remove from his presence and councils all 
hia Ministers and Secretaries of State, especially Lord 
Mansfield {who by the way was not one of them), and 
that His Majesty would not again admit any Scotchman 
into the administration ! " 

Extravagancies like these could not fail among Wilkes's 
own supporters to disgust the upright and reflecting, 
Snch was Alderman Oliver. During his imprisonment 
with the Lord Mayor in the Tower Wilkes became am- 
bitious to fill the office of Sheriff for the ensuing year, and 
pitched upon Oliver as a most eligible second candidate. 
But the Alderman when applied to answered coldly, that 
he differed from Mr, Wilkes in many views of puhlic 
afiairs, and .declined to be his colleague in the London 
Shrievalty. Finally Wilkes succeeded in his own object, 
being chosen Sheriff in conjunction with Alderman Bull ; 
but he must have keenly felt the alienation of so many 
among his beat and worthiest allies. 

It waa not only beyond Temple Bar that the cause of 
Opposition languished. In Parliament it was still divided 
between the followers of Rockingham and the followers 
of Chatham ; and worse still than division, its stock of 
grievancea ran low. The Falkland Islands no longer held 
out a plea for war. The complaints of the American 
Colonies were hushed, and it was hoped appeased. The 

1. 160., and Wilkes's omi ac- 
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blow to Constitutional freedom in the case of the Middle- 
sex Election, however unjustifiable, had lost ita novelty 
and therefore much of its popular effect. The tyranny of 
Privilege had ceased when the prisoners in the Tower 
were set free. Under these circumstances the whole 
country, so long troubled by the warring of parties, mani- 
fested its desire for repose. Then it was that Burke wrote 
to one of hia friends as follows : " After the violent ferment 
" in the nation as remarkable a deadnesa and vapidity has 
" succeeded." * Then it was that Junius in despair flung 
down his pen. 

This lull of parties in England may be said to have 
continued for nearly three years. Parliament was not 
again convened until the January following ; and when it 
did meet, turned its first attention to subjects of religious 
policy. A Petition was presented to the House of Com- 
mons by Sir William Meredith from about two hundred 
of the clergy, and some thirty or forty physicians and 
civil lawyers, praying that at the Universities and else- 
where their professions might be relieved from the neces- 
sity of subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. The 
prayer of this Petition appears to have been supported by 
the principal men then in Opposition, with the remarkable 
exception of Burke. He did not plead for the perfection 
of the Articles as they stood, but he showed the difficulty 
of dispensing with them, and of framing better in their 
plaee. " These gentlemen," said Burke, " desire, instead 
" of Articles, to make a profession of their belief in the 
" Holy Scriptures. But what are we to understand by 
" the Holy Scriptures ? The Eomish Canon admits the 
" books of the Apocrypha ; the Canon of Luther excludes 
" some parts of the Pentateuch and the whole epistle to 
" the Hebrews ; and some ancient Fathers have rejected 
" the book of Revelations. Mankind are as little likely 
" to be of one mind on this as on any other subject." 

The reception of this Petition, or the very idea of en- 
tertaining it, was opposed with much zeal by Lord North, 
Mr. Charles Fox, and other Ministerial Members. Never- 
theless this being considered as an open question, the new 
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Solicitor General ventured to take part in its support. 
" The Universities," said he, " which prepare for all the 
" learned professions, and to rear fit Members of Pai- 
" liaraent, ought not to-be confined to those of a particular 
" creed ; and we must reform them if they will not reform 
" themselves." — A division being called for, the Petition 
was rejected by 217 votes s^ainst 71- 

A similar fate attended shortly afterwards a motion of 
Mr. Henry Seymour. The object of his intended measure 
was to secure the possessions of the subject against dormant 
claims of the Church ; this was called the Church Nullum 
Tempus Bill. 

In the midst of these debates on questions of religious 
policy an incident occurred which gave fresh force and 
edge to them. According to annual custom Dr. Nowell, 
chaplain to the House of Commons, preached before Ihem 
on the 30th of January. As usual also the discourse was 
but thinly attended ; only the Speaker and four other 
Members being present, and these perhaps not very at- 
tentive. Motions of thanks and for printing the Sermon 
■were afterwards carried without notice or remark. But 
when the Sermon came to be transmitted to the Slerabers 
in ita printed form it was found to convey most highflown 
doctrines from the school of Filmer and Sacheverell, in- 
culcating passive obedience, and repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution of 1688. Mr. Thomas Town- 
ehend, at that time a speaker of some note, and afterwards 
a Minister with the title of Lord Sydney, was the first to 
sound the alarm. He moved that Dr. Nowell's sermon 
should be burned by the hands of the common hangman ; 
and his motion might perhaps have been carried had not 
the House remembered just in time their own former vote 
of thanks. That former vote combined with their more 
recent indignation made the situation of the House a little 
embarrassing, not to say ridiculous.— Several acrimonious 
discussions ensued. At length it was agreed that in the 
Journals the vote of thanks should be expunged. 

These debates, as may be supposed, did not pass with- 
out many and some severe allusions to the words of the 
Service which the Church has appointed for King 
Charles's Day. In consequence Mr. Frederick Montagu 
moved to repeal the Act for its observance. He declared 
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that to his mind the Service for that day was no less 
than, blaaphemous, as conveying a parallel between our 
blessed Saviour ajid King Charles. On the other hand 
Sir Eoger Newdigate, Member for the University of Ox- 
ford, zealously stood forth in defence of the Liturgy, and 
on a division he was supported by 125 votes against 97. 

This conjuncture seemed to the Protestant Dissenters 
opportune for urging their pretensions. Several expres- 
sions in their fevour had been heard to fall in the course 
of these debates from the midst of the Ministerial raaks. 
A meeting of the principal pastors resident in London, 
and belonging to the various Nonconformist congrega- 
tions, was thereupon convened; and it was resolved to 
unite their efforts towards one common end. Their first 
step was to seek to dispense with the obligation imposed 
by the Toleration Act of William, though not enforced, 
of subscribing certain of the Articles ; their final object 
was no doubt the repeal of the Test Act. With their 
sanction and support a Bill for the first step was pro- 
posed by Sir Henry Hoghton as a leading gentleman 
in the county of Iianeaater, and seconded by Sir George 
Savile as a leading gentleman in the county of York. 
The arguments on both sides were nearly the same 
which have been repeated and continued even down 
to the present day. On the one hand some zealous 
churchmen urged that since the laws in question were 
never on any occasion put in force the Dissenters could 
have no valid reason to complain ; on the other hand it 
was contended that even when no injury was inflicted, a 
reproach might still be conveyed. Among the Ministers 
and Ministerial supporters the prevailing wish was to 
comply with the request of the Dissenters, and to unite 
with them so far as possible in a Protestant league 
against the Eoman Catholics. With this feeling the Bill 
passed the House of Commons speedily, and with only a 
slight and insignificant minority against it. In the Lords 
it was supported by the high authority of Camden, of 
Shelhnme, of Chatham, and even of Mansfield. But some 
of the principal prelates, — Drummond, Archbishop of 
Tori, Terrick of London, Lowth of Oxford, Hinchcliffe of 
Pet-erborough, and Barrington of Llandaff, — opposed it 
with much warmth, as did also Lord Bruce and Lord 
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Gower; and on % division the Bill was rejected by a 
la,rge preponderance, if not of arguments, yet certainly of 
numbers. 

It was apparently during one of these debates that 
Lord Chatham ventured to describe the Church of 
England as being Popish ia her Liturgy, Calviniatic in 
her Articles, and Arminian in her Clergy, — "a shallow 
" witticism," observes Mr. Gladstone, " little worthy of 
" so iUustrioua a man."* Such light expressions are in- 
deed of little weight, but they may serve for a sample of 
the vehemence and exaggeration which on both Mdes of 
this question prevailed. How strange to find sucli vast 
advantages promised and expected from either the repeal 
or the retention of a law whieh, while it remained, all 
parties by common consent agreed was not, and never 
would be, put in execution ! 

• See Mr. Glailstone's " Church Prinqiplea," p. 452. ed. 1840. 
This saying of Lord Chatham is not to be found in the meagre Par- 
liamemary reports of that day, but was mentioned by Burke many 
years afterwards in the House of Commons (Debate, Murch 2. 1790). 
Another passage of the same speech, " Ite College of Fishermen," lo 
which Burke also alludes, I have had occasion to dte elsewhere. 
(SeeToLiii. p. 17., and the ParX Hist., voL xvii. p. 441.) Thatpas- 
B^e (unless indeed Lord Chatham, twice repealed the same taunt) 
fixes the date of the whole speech in 1772, althongh Burke's expres- 
sion, " on the Diasenlers' second application," wonld rather point 
to 1778. 
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CHAPTER L. 



While public affairs, so long perturbed, began to flow in 
B, smoother and more tranquil current, the King, although 
in some measure relieved of care' for them, was sorely 
tried by afflictions in his own family. Among his hro- 
thera and sisters he had to mourn over the untimely 
death of some, and the erring conduct of others. The 
next in hirth to himself, Edward Duke of York, a young 
man as yet careless and unthrifty but of many generous 
feelings, had set forth upon his travels in 1767, and had 
died of a fever at Monaco. The youngest. Prince Fre- 
derick, at the age of only fifteen expired of consump- 
tion. Henry Duke of Cumberland had grown to man- 
hood, but was noted only for his libertine amours. He 
attached himself to a young and beautiful woman, Hen- 
rietta Vernon Lady Grosvenor, whose husband, it must 
be owned, afibrded her no slight grounds of alienation. 
This lady he secretly followed into Cheshire, meeting 
her in disguise, yet not unobserved, at various times and 
places. On the discovery which ensued Lord Grosvenor, 
though from his own conduct hopeless of divorce, brought 
aa action for Criminal Conversation, at which for the 
first time a Prince oi' the Blood appeared in the situation 
of Defendant. Besides other evidence his own letters 
■were produced, showing him to be no less faulty in hia 
grammar than in his morals. The verdict was of course 
against him, and damages were awarded to the amount 
of 10,000?. Immediately afterwards the Duke deserting 
his victim openly engaged in a new intrigue with the 
wife of a wealthy timber merchant. Here at least there 
was no dread of a second trial, since, as Horace Walpole 
telb us, it seemed uncertain which was most proud of the 
distinction, the husband or the wife.» But His Royal 
Highness once more proving inconstant next became 



* Memoirs, roLir. p. 356. 
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enamoured of Mrs. Horton, the daughter of an Irish 
Peer, Simon Luttrell Lord Irnham, and the wiiiow of a 
private gentleman in Derbyshire. This ladj required 
marriage, to which the weak Prince agreed, and in 
October 1771 carrying off his prize to Calais he there 
espoused her according to the rites of the Church of 
England. The King in high displeasure forbade them 
both his Court. Nevertheless another of his brothers, 
William Henry Duke of Gloucester, seized this oppor- 
tunity to avow and declare a marriage contracted by him 
several years before with Maria, an illegitimate daughter 
of Sir Edward, and grand -daughter of Sir Robert, Wal- 
pole, and Countess Dowager of Waldegrave. 

Of these two marriages thus made public at nearly the 
same time it might be hard to determine which was the 
more offensive to the just pride of the Royal Family. 
On the one hand the stain of illegitimacy, even in her 
inferior birth, attached to Lady Waldegrave. But on 
the other side there was an especial ating in finding that 
the scheming widow thus foisted into the rank of the 
princesses was no other than the sister of that Colonel 
Luttrell, by Court favour the candidate, and by a viola- 
tion of the law the Member, for Middlesex. Such a cir- 
cumstance was heightened to the best advantage in all 
the party libels of the day. Thus had written Junius : 
The forced unnatural union of Luttrell and Middlesex 
was an omen of another unnatural union. If one of 
those acts was virtuous and honourable, the ' best of 
' princes,' I thank God, is happily rewarded for it by 
tho other!"* 

Degrading as these alliances may have been in Eoyal 
estimation they were wholly cast into the shade by_ the 
disastrous news which came from Copenhagen. A sister 
of George the Third, the Princess Caroline Matilda, had 
some years before espoused Christian the Seventh King 
of Denmark. Queen Matilda was young and beautiful, 
pure and gentle -minded, f She had borne her husband 

* LetlCTljtvL To the Duke of Grafton, November 28. 1771. In 
another pasa^e he commemoratea "the King^s brothcr-ic-law 
Colonel Luttrell, and old Simon his father-ia-law." 

I Queen Matilda is described as follows by an accomplished Dane, 
theComte de Falckeneldold: — "la plua belle femme de la Com, 
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two children; a, son about four years of age, and a 
daughter whom at this period she was nursing. Unhap- 
pily in her marriage she was linked to an abject wretch, 
destitute alike of sense and of virtue. Already while 
travelling in England he had been noticed for his ridi- 
culous figure and eccentric manners. But since that 
period his mind, never strong and unnerved hy his early- 
excesses, had given way, and he was verging by dcrees 
to a state of utter imbecility. During his travels he had 
attached to himself one Struensee, then a physician at 
Altona; a young man of handsome person and aspiring 
talents. _ On his return to Copenhagen Struensee became 
at first in fact, and ere long also in name and title, his 
Prime Minister. To be tVime Minister under such a 
sovereign was in reality to be absolute master of the 
King and kingdom. It was by him, and next to him by 
his coadjutor Brandt, that all measures were decided and 
all appointments bestowed. In such a state of things it 
was natural, nay necessary, that Queen Matilda should 
have frequent communication with Struensee on public 
affairs. But her enemies alleged that during these com- 
munications she had forgotten, or rather perhaps remem- 
bered too well, her half-witted husband, and had betrayed 
her conjugal duty. And although, as I believe, this ac- 
cusation was unfounded, it certainly derived no little 
colour from her own imprudence. 

Imprudence of a different kind, but at least in an equal 
degree, may be justly imputed to Struensee himself. He 
entered upon a course of violent and arbitrary measures, 
some of them tending to useful reform, but many more 
partaking of rash innovation. The numerous persons 
whom he had offended, the numerous classes which he 
had alarmed, united in one coramon league against him, 
taking for their chief the step-mother of Christian, the 
Dowager Queen Juliana Maria. Under such auspices a 
secret and daring conspiracy was formed. The time fixed 
for its execution was at (he close of a masqued ball to be 
given by the Court on the 16th of January 1772. Then 

" d'un caractSre donx et reserve, ct qui anrait Ue vraisemblablement 
" fort heurensB. si eon eon cut et^ lie a celui d'un bon el honnete' 
" seigneur." (Memoires, p, 11 1. ed. 1826.) 
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nearly uncjascious of what pissed around him, and ani- 
mated only by a dastardly terror for himself, signed at 
once the orders of ajrest that wore laid before him. Under 
such an order Striiensee and Brandt were seized by a 
party of guards, loaded with irons, and east into a. dun- 
geon. Under such an order Queen Matilda also was 
roused from her slumbers and informed of her arreat. 
Uttle respect was paid either to her station or her sex; 
and on her attempting to reach the chamber of her hus- 
bafld she found the bayonets of the soldiers crossed before 
her. Only half-attired (since no longer time was granted), 
and with her infant in her arms, she was led into a close 
carriage, an officer with a drawn sword being stationed 
hj her side, and thus was she hurried away a prisoner to 
the castle of Cronenburg.* 

Sohateful had the Favourite become, that this revolu- 
tion in the palace, however violent and sudden, was far 
from unwelcome to the people. The whole power of the 
State now devolved upon the Dowager and her confede- 
rates. Struensee and Brandt, who deserved dismissal, but 
not death, were brought to trial with only a slight sem- 
blance of the forms of justice; of course they were found 
guilty, aJid they ended their lives upon the scaffold. In like 
manner proceedings of divorce were commenced against 
the Queen, and various depositions, some from her own 
ladies, were produced. But these measures, so derogatory 
to the honour of both Crowns, were cut short by the re- 
solute interposition of the King of England. After a 

• Colonel (soon afterwards Sir Robert Mnrray) Keilt was at that 
time the British MinisMr at Copenhagen. His despatches on this 
delicate transaction are misaing from the series which I ha^e seen at the 
State Paper Office, and his private letters, as published in 1849, seem 
to me of little value. I cannot forbear from here expressing my ad- 
miration of the sMIl with which the incidents of this conspiracy have 
been wrought by M. Scribe into his drama of BeHnmd et Raton. 
The sketches (as was said) of Prince TaLejrand as Bertrattd and of 
M. Laffitto as Eaton, whetlicr just or unjosl, are drawn, by the hand 
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captivity of four months the release of Queen Matilda 
■was obtained. She received the first news of her deliver- 
ance with eager joy, speedily succeeded hy a burst of 
bitter anguish when she was told of her intended separa- 
tion from her infant child and nursling. With heavy 
heart and streaming eyes she was that very day led on 
board a British man of war, but remained on deck gazing 
on the castle of Cronenburg — so lately her own prison, 
yet still her dear daughter's abode — until its topmost 
battlements had faded from her view. She was conveyed 
to the dominion of her fathers, the Electorate of Hanover, 
where a residence and suitable household at the charge 
of her Royal brother waa assigned her in the casile of 
Zell. There was not wanting a party in Denmark de- 
siring her return, and planning a counter revolution in 
her favour.* But after three years of exile and only 
twenty-four of hfe Queen Matilda died at Zell of a malig- 
nant fever, or rather perhaps of a broken heart. 

This unhappy princess, — the daughter, the sister, the 
wife, and the mother of Kings, and yet to whom the fate 
of the meanest peasant might seera enviable, — left be- 
hind her a dying declaration, recorded on high authority, 
but up to this time little, if at all, known in England. 
M. Eoques, pastor of the French Protestant ehureh at 
Zell, spoke of it as follows : " Almost every day Queen 
" Matilda used to send for me to read or converse with 
" her, or still oftaner to consult me respecting the poor of 
" my district whom she desired to relieve. During the 
" last days of her life I became still more assiduous in 
" my visits, and I was with her till just before she drew 
" her last breath. Though very feeble in body she had 
" preserved all her presence of mind, After I had recited 
" to her the prayer for the dying, ' M. Roques,' said she, 
" in a voice that seemed to recover strength in the effort, 
" ' I am going to appear before God. I now protest that 
" ' I am innocent of the guilt imputed to me, and that I 
" ' never was unfaithful to my husband,' — In all my con- 

• This appears from one of George the Third's confidential Jetters 

Lord North, dated Febrnary 9. 1781. That extract, Uiough brief, 

Bufiicienlly corroborates the detailed narrative of Sir N. Wraxall in 

his Posthumous Memoirs (vol. i. p. 371 — 418.), a book which, without 

some such cojroboratioa, is of no authority 
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" versationa with the Queea she had never until that 
" moment alluded even in the most distant manner to the 
" charges brought against her." * 

Ten days only after the first sorrowful tidings of the 
arrest and imprisonment of Queen Matilda her mother 
and the King's, the Princess Dowager, expired at Carlton 
House. She had not yet completed the fifty-third year 
of her ^e, but sunk beneath a, grievous and incurable 
malady, a cancer at the breast. To the last she bore 
with unshrinking fortitude and firmness both the pangs 
of disease and the aspersions of party rancour. Thus, 
only a few months before her death, Aldennan Town- 
send had inveighed against her by name in the House of 
Commons. " T^e people," he criei^ " consider the Princess 
" Dowager of Wales to be the cause of the calamities that 
" Lave befallen us, and are anxious that an inquiry should 
" be made into the influ,ence Her Eoyal Highness has 
" upon the councils of the kingdom." t Nay more, some 
of her ill wishers did not scruple to dwell with unmanly 
exultation on the anguish of her growing malady. J During 
the last few weeka of her life the King and Queen with 
afiectionate duty came to pass every evening at her bed- 
side. On the concluding night of all she took leave of 
Ler son as she was wont to do ; nor did he perceive any 
discomposure or change in her demeanor, except that she 
embraced Tiim with greater warmth and tenderness than 
nsuaL She then sank back to her pillow, and before 
the morning died. § 

Sueh domestic misfortunes and mortifications as had 
thus in rapid succession befallen the Sovereign of Eng- 
land could admit on one point only of legislative prcven- 

• Memoires de FalckenskioM, p. 235, note by the editor of those 
Memoirs, M. Secrotan, " premier juge du canton de Vaud." M. 
Sccretan adds : " Ce que M. Boquea me dil je recriris le jour meme (it 
"HwiovreleT Mars 1780)comrae veuant d'lm Homme distingue par 
" I'integrite de son caractfire." 

■f Cavendish Debates, vol.ii. p. 447. Iiord North rep^ed with 
mnch good taste and propriety wholly denying the imputed iaiuence. 
(Ibid. p. 459.) But aa he forbore from any conntec-pan^yric on the 
Princess, the author of Jnniiis attempted to found a taunt upon his 
sHence. (Letter agned a whio, April 9. 1771.) 

I Woodfell's JuniuB, vol L p. 241*. ed. 1812. 

I Gentleman's Magaiine, 1772, p. 89. 
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tion for the future. To that point the King, with a just 
feeling of wounded dignity, Applied Lis care. A Eoyal 
Message sent to both Houses recommended to them to 
consider the state of the law of marriage as applying to 
members of the Koyal Family. Next day the new Bill 
prepared by the Government under the King's direction 
was laid upon the Table of the House of Lords. By that 
Bill every Princo or Princess, the descendant of George 
the Second, except only the issue of Princesses married 
abroad, was prohibited from marrying until the age of 
twenty-five without the King's consent. After the age 
of twenty-five, should the King's consent be refused, they 
might apply to the Privy Council, and if within a year 
of such announcement both Houses of Parliament should 
not express their disapprobation of the intended marriage 
it might then be lawfully solemnized. This measure, 
the "Eoyal Marriage Bill," was opposed in both Houses 
very vehemently and on various grounds ; it passed 
nevertheless by large majorities and without any altera- 
tion ; and happily for us it has continued in force until 
the present day. 

The proposal of this measure led, however, to the 
resignation of Charles Fox. Lord Holland had ever 
regarded with the keenest animosity the Marriage Bill 
of Lord Hardwicle. That feeling appeared to have 
descended to his children ; and the new statute might be 
said not only to extend, but also to confirm and ratify, 
the provisions of the former. Charles Fox therefore 
threw up his of&ce, thus being at liberty both to oppose 
the Koyal Marriage Bill, and to propose (as he did with- 
out success) the repeal of Lord Hardwicke's Act. At 
this period Gibbon writes as follows to a private friend ; 
" Yesterday Charles Fox resigned the Admiralty. He 
" is commenced patriot^ and is already attempting to 
" pronounce the words country, liberty, corruption, 
" and so forth ; with what success time will discover."* 
But the patriotism, as it is here termed, of Mr. Fox ex- 
tended no further at this juncture than to the question 
of Marriage. That question being disposed of, there 
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was no motive to prevent his renewed connexion with 
Lord North. Thus in the January following we find 
him restored to Downing Street as one of the Lords of 
the Treasury ; if not the sarao post, yet precisely the 
same rank, as he had held before. 

In Sweden there took place a revolution nearly con- 
temporaneous with the one in Denmark, but differing 
from it altogether in every circumstance except its time. 
—The Senate on the death of Charles the Twelfth had 
usurped, and ever since had held fast, by far the larger 
portion of the Royal prerogatives. These prerogatives 
Gustavus the Third, a young and amhitioua monarch, 
who had recently succeeded to the throne, was eager 
to resume. Considering how much the Swedish oligarchy 
had abused its power the object might be free from 
blame, but in pursuing it the King did not shrink from 
false professions and violated oaths. After some cautious 
delays he succeeded, by fomenting an insurrection in 
Scania and a military movement at Stockholm. He had 
also been assisted by a subsidy from the Court of Ver- 
sailles which hoped to resume its ancient influence in 
Sweden, while George the Third in a more rightful spirit 
had refused to contribute, as was required, large sums of 
money on the other side.* 

The war between the Ottoman Porte and the Czarina 
still continued. Several bloody battles had been fought 
in the provinces adjoining the Danube ; victory always 
inclining to the Russian side. But it was in truth, what 
King Frederick of Prussia with caustic wit, has termed 
it^ victory of the one-eyed over the blind. In the 
Turkish ranks the old religious enthusiasm had waned, 
not as yet succeeded by any portion of military discipline. 
Among the Russians, on the other hand, the soldiers 
were newly levied and ill-cared for ; the Generals for 
the most part favourites of Catherine, promoted only from 
her partiality, and altogether destitute of skill or expe- 
rience. Thus even when a battle had been bravely won 
it could seldom be judiciously improved. For naval 
operations the Empress had planned an enterprise, up to 
that time without a parallel, and by which she expected 

• Letter to Lord Jlorlh, Febraary 28. 1771. 
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toth to awe her rivals and to overwhelm her adversaries. 
A formidable fleet being equipped in the Baltic was 
ordered to sail round the continent of Europe into the 
Mediterranean and attack the Turkish dominions on that 
side. The nominal command was bestowed upon Count 
Alexia Orlof, a man wholly unversed in maritime affairs, 
and wanting even in personal courage, but brother of 
the ruling favourite. At the same time, however, the 
true efficient Admirals and Captains — as Elphinstone and 
Greig — were of British race Appearing off the coast 
of the Hlorea la the spring of 1770 the Russians found 
little difficulty m raising an insurrection among the 
Greek inhabitants, but that iniurrection being ill sup- 
ported was soon suppressed The Russians throve better 
with their schemes m the July following yhen they 
enceunfered the Turkish fleet ; it was first defeated off the 
coast of Seio, and then destroyed by conflagration in the 
Bay of Tchesme. 

The Tictory of the Bussians was great and might have 
been decisive. They proceeded to blockade the Dar- 
danelles, and as a first step to further conquests laid 
siege to the castle of Lemnos. Thus assailed both by 
land and sea the Ottoman empire seemed in imminent 
peril and verging to its fall. But at this crisis it was 
saved by the genius and valour of one man, Gazi Hassan. 
Born on the frontier of Persia ; sold in his boyhood as a 
slave to a Turk of Eodoste ; employed during his youth 
as a boatman ; he had in after-life gone through a range 
of romantic adventures, by turns a chief at Algiers, a 
fugitive in Italy, and a prisoner at Constantinople.* Far 
from the loose tenets so common in political adventurers, 
Hassan through all his wanderings most straitly held the 
faith, and most scrupulously practised the rites, of a 
Mussulman. At the naval battle off Scio he had com- 
manded the Admiral-ship of the Turks which was at- 
tacked by that oi the Eussiacs. The Admirals on both 

* Tor the character and early career of Hassan, see Rulhi^re 
Hisloire de Polognc, lol in p. 475 — -496. and vol. iv. p. 85—89. ed. 
1807, This aeiMnnI clotely agrees widi the spirited sketch in jiia- 
atasias (yoi l p 29, &.c ), niiicli, aa Mr. Thomas Hope assured mc, 
was drawn in strict conformity to the information obt^ed by hini jn 
his Eastern travels. 
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sides, Cassim and Orlof, with equal prudence kept aloof. 
But Hassan towing close alongside his enemy, and locked 
fast to him by grappling-irons, continued to fight with 
the utmost fury, until from the Russian hand-grenadea 
both vessels stood in flames. Both at length blew up 
with a terrific explosion, while Hassan, one of the last 
on deck, and one of tho few survivors as it proved 
out of many hundreds, though severely wounded, swam 
safe to shore. Scarce yet recovered from his wounds he 
laid before the Grand Visier a scheme to raise the siege 
of Lemnos. He proposed to enlist four thousand volun- 
teers from among the lower orders at Constantinople, — 
to arm each man with a sabre and pistol only,— and to 
transport them over to the island in rafts or small boats 
without artillery, trusting wholly to the force of courage 
and to the chances of surprise. This project seemed a 
mere chimera to all the best judges of the art of war; 
to none more than to Baron de Tott, a French engineer 
of great distinction in the Turkish service. De Tott 
felt it his duty to remonstrate on the suhject with the 
Grand Visier. The Grand Visier heard him with atten- 
tion and then calmly replied : " I agree with you that 
" Hassan's scheme is absurd and hopeless ! but at all 
" events it will rid us of four thousand rabble ; and that 
" riddance is almost as good as any victory!"* Under 
such auspices, such prognostications, did Hassan proceed 
upon his enterprise. It was crowned with triumphant 
success. Landing in Lemnos unperceived, he fell sword 
in hand upon the enemy, who fled with precipitation 
and not without slaughter to tke shore, where they 
re-embarked ; the Russian fleet in a panic heaved anchor ; 
and the Turkish fortress was saved. 

After an exploit so brilliant and so wholly unexpected 
the Sultan named Hassan Capitan Pacha or Lord High 
Admiral. From that time forward, partly through his 
vigilance, and partly through their own dissensions, the 
Russians could achieve no further conquest, and make 
no further progress by sea ; and they finally sailed back 

lires du Baron de Tori, vol. a p. 81, ed. 1TB5. The diffi- 
ccess to this island waa long since remarked by Homer 
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with much disappointment to the Baltic. The King of 
England offered his mediation towards a peace, and con- 
ferences for that object were pursued with much activity 
through the summer of 1772. No such result, however, 
was at that time attained, and hostilities continued, 
though more languidly, til! the summer of 1774, when 
they were terminated hy the treaty of Cainardgi, the 
principal stipulation being that the Porte should relin- 
quish its sovereignty over the Crimea, 

Not unconnected with the warfare in Turkey were 
the_ troubles in Poland. That ill-fated country, owing 
to its own elective Royalty and defectiye constitution, 
had for many years past lain open to the rapacity or dic- 
tation of its neighbours, Tliere, aa Russia had often 
tried, everything might be had for asking or rather for 
taking. There, as the Empress Catherine had once de- 
clared, one need only stoop down and gather up.* Since 
the election above all of Stanislas Poniatowsky for King 
in 1764 the Russian influence which had mainly wrought 
his elevation assumed to rule the kingdom in his place. 
The chief cause or pretest of internal strife was the con- 
dition of the DissmENTB, under which term in Poland 
were comprised all other forms of Christian faith beyond 
the Roman Catholic pale. Russia as adhering to the 
Greek Church warmly espoused the cause of the Dissi- 
dents, obtaining for them hy main force a repeal of penal 
statutes and a participation in political rights. As 
warmly did the party opposed to Russia resist and re- 
sent such concessions. And thus unhappily in the annals 
of Poland at this period the cause of religious intolerance 
is closely blended with the cause of national freedom, 
A confederation in favour of the Dissidents was formed at 
Eadom ; another confederation against them was formed 
at Barr. The former was openly upheld by the Court of 
Petersburg, while the latter received in secret some 
succour from the Court of Versailles. It was also mainly 
with a view to assist the Confederates of Barr that 
France in 1768 had impelled the Porte to its rash and 
ill-considered declaration of war. In the desultory hos- 

* " II serable, dit-dlla en riant, qu'en Pglogne il n'y a qu'i se 
" 1]fliaser et en prendre ! " (Forraud, Hial. des trois DememLremena, 
voLi. p.l4a, od. 1820.) 
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■tilities which ensued throughout Poland many districts 
■were laid waste ; and wherever the Russian troops were 
quartered they leried recruits or contributions as they 
might in a conquered province. 

This treatment of Poland so repugnant to every prin- 
ciple of generosity or justice was not long in attracting 
the serious consideration of the King of Prussia, Gene- 
rosity or justice had indeed little or no weight with Fre- 
derick in his conduct of foreign affairs ; they served him 
only as flourishes for the adornment of his writings. But 
although he was perfectly willing that Poland should 
still be plundered, he was not willing that Russia should 
monopolise the spoil. Why might not Prussia claim a 
share ? Why might not each of the three neighbouring 
Powers seize and incorporate in its own dominions the 
provinces most contiguous and most desirable to itself, 
leaving only the poor remainder to King Stanislas and 
his successors? Negotiations on this basis were actively 
pursued both at Petersburg and at Vienna. The Em- 
press Catherine, though with some difficulty, was brought 
to acknowledge that Poland ought not to be a prey for 
herself alone. Far different were the feelings of that 
virtuous and nohle-minded woman the Empress MarnT 
Theresa. She expressed to her Minister, Prince Kauniti, 
the utmost aversion and horror of the scheme as a flagrant 
violation of the public right.* But her ago was now ad- 
vanced, and her strength declining, while her son the 
Emperor Joseph the Second had become her colleague, or 
in truth more than her colleague, in the administration of 
the government. Thus at last she yielded, though not 
without a bitter pang. On the Sth of August 1773 were 
signed the definitive treaties of partition between the 
Three Powers ; according to which the Prussians were 
to have Pomerelia, the Austnans Gaheia, and the Rus- 

• In the Appendix to fhia volume will be found her confidential 
note to Prince Kaonitz, as translate 1 ftom the German The on 
giual ia in PreuEs (I.ebens Geschichie, &c, vd iv p 38 ) In 
Janunrj 1772 Frederick Ihe Second wrote to D'Alembett ns follows ; 
" J'entreprendrfus plutot de mellre toute I'histoire des Juifs en ma- 
" driganx, que d'iuBpirec les memes sentimens a Croia Sonvcr^ne, -~ 
" entre lesquels i] feut compter deux feaanes!' (CBnrres Post- 
hunies, vol si. p. 242. ed. 1789.) 
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sians great part of Lithuania. Poland, distrac(«d and 
enfeebled, and standing alone against the Three, could 
offer no resistance, and obtain no succour to her cry ; 
nay more, she was soon compelled to ratify the rapine 
which she could not hinder. 

The iniquity of this transaction stands little in need 
of comment An usurpation more shameless, more des- 
titute of any plausible plea, ia scarce to he found in any 
page of history. When Louis the Fifteenth was first 
apprised of it he is said to have exclaimed, " This would 
" not have happened had Choiseul still been here ! " The 
successors of Choiseul indeed were not men either to 
foresee the crisis or to deal with it when come. They 
might express displeasure and resentment ; they might 
threaten to send one fleet of observation to the Archipe- 
lago, and another to the Baltic ; they might even com- 
mence preparations with that view in the harbours of 
France and Spain ; but all men felt that theirs were but 
illusory schemes or idle boasts ; that they would shrink 
from the moment of action ; that they were neither to be 
feared as enemies nor trusted as allies. Under such cir- 
cumstances the sole remaining Great Power, namely, the 
Court of St. James's, can scarcely, as it seems to me, be 
blamed in abstaining from hostile measures, and coldly 
acquiescing in the partition of Poland. To do otherwise 
England must have reversed her whole previous policy, 
and sought alliance with the Sovereigns of the Family 
Compact, Louis the Fifteenth and Charles the Third. 
She must have relied upon, and acted with, the abject 
Ministry of Madame Du Barry. She must have re- 
nounced the hope, on which at that time her ablest 
statesmen set the utmost value, of a close alliance with 
the Court of Russia. And if we could not take part in 
the conflict frankly and directly, still less could we do so 
indirectly ; still less was it consistent with our dignity 
and honour, while ourselves remaining inactive, to fan 
the flames of war between Turkey and Russia, as our 
ambassador at Constantinople attempted at one moment 
contrary to hb instructions.* Yet while acknowledging 
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the justice of these views in vindication of the British 
Ministers, we may atill regret that their language at that 
time was scarcely adequate to the magnitude of the ocea- 
aioiL The Secretaries of State, the Eochfords and Suf- 
folks, of the day, so far as we can judge from their own 
despatches, do not seem to have comprehended the full 
bearings of the question before them ; they say nothing 
of the danger of disturbing the balance of power ; they 
do not dwell on the ill example from such a violation of 
the public law ; they are silent as to motives of compas- 
sion for the injured Poles ; they descant only on the pos- 
sible interruption and disturbance of the British trade ! 
It was right under all the circumstances to abstain from 
hostile measures, but it might have been neither impolitic 
nor unbecoming to have placed on record a protest to 
the Three Powers, declaring in strong terms the disap- 
probation which their conduct had excited and deserved. 
The year 1773 is memorable for the measure which in 
its result, though certainly not in its intention, finally 
estranged the North American Colonies from England. 
It so chanced that the affairs of the East India Company 
had fallen into confusion and arrear through their own 
mismanagement, and that they found it necessary to 
apply to the Government for a loan of 1,500,000^, The 
loan was granted, but it was accompanied by a stringent 
Bill carried through Parliament for the better adminis- 
tration of their affairs in future. Amidst the reform of 
abuses, a reform by no means palatable to them, there 
was one point designed for a welcome boon, as providing 
for the more ready sale of their Teas. Of that commo- 
dity there was then a vast accumulation in their ware- 
houses, amounting to no less than seventeen millions of 
pounds. The decline in their sales was ascribed in no 
slight degree to the growth of illicit traflic in America. 
And the Five Years Act passed in 1767 having expired 
in 1772, a new Act had then been carried, also for the 
period of five years, granting a drawback of three fifths 

Bpafch how much weight the Ministry placed on the hope of fiiture 
alliance with Russia. Such was also the view of thett antagonist 
Lord Chatham. He wrilea to Lord Shelbume, October 20. If73 . 
" Yoar Lordehip knows I am quite a Buss." 
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of the English duties of customa on all the Teas sent 
over to the trans- Atlantic Colonies.* Lord North now 
proposed that whenever any Teas helonging to the East 
India Company should he exported to any of the British 
plantations in America, a drawhack should be allowed of 
the whole duty payable in England.f It was also part 
of Lord North's scheme that the remission thws made 
should not, as before, extend only to a specified terra of 
years, but be granted absolutely without any limitation 
of time. By the new Bill, moreover, the East India 
Company were empowered to export Teas direct from 
their own warehouses and on their own account Ar- 
riving in America the Teas would still be subject, under 
the Act of Parliament passed in 1767, to a Colonial tax 
of threepence on the pound, but, considering the remis- 
sion of the English customs duties, might be sold to the 
Colonies at a lower rate than before the Colonial tax had 
been imposed. It was hoped that under such circum- 
stances the change, though likely to prevent the illicit 
traffic, would not be unacceptable to the Americans 
themselves. Thus I^rd North's Bill appears to have 
passed without opposition, nay, almost without remark. 
Subsequently, indeed, it has heen asserted, that some of 
the leading men of the East India Company were by no 
means convinced of the utility of the scheme, — that on 
consulting some of the principal tea merchants they were 
assured that it was wild and visionary, and would afford 
them no relief, — and that in consequence they remon- 
strated against it-J But as the same writer proceeds to 
state, although far too broadly, the East India Company 
had been by the late regulations brought entirely under 
the direction of the Government. Certa.in it is that the 
Company as a whole eagerly embraced the new privilege 
accorded them. In the course of the summer, they 

• Act 12 Geo. in, e. 60. 

t Mr. Stedman states, and eo etating has misled Mr. Grabame and 
many more, that by ibis Act of Parliament the Company had ■' leave 
" to export their Teas duty free, wherever they could find a market 
"for them." (HisL of War, vol. i. p. 85.) Bat the words of the Act 
itself (13 Geo. IIL c 44.) limit tho privilcgo expressly to " the 
" British Colonies or plantations in America." 

i Annnal Ii«gisl«r, 1774, p. 47. 
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freighted several vessels with Teas for the different Colo- 
nies, appointing alao in each Colony consignees or agents 
for the disposal of the cargo. 

At this period the American Secretary of State was no 
longer Lord Hillsborough ; he had resigned in the pre- 
vious year on some difference with his colleagues, and 
had been succeeded by a man superior both in talent and 
in temper, William Legge, Earl of Dartmouth. No 
member of the Ministry (this was acknowledged on all 
sides) had more upright or candid views, or a more 
earnest desire to conciliate the Colonies. But his charac- 
ter is best painted by a single anecdote. Once, when 
Eichardson was asked if he knew any original answering 
to his portrait of Sir Charles Grandison, he observed 
that it would apply to Lord Dartmouth if Lord Dart- 
mouth were not a Methodist.* 

At this period the Colonies, with only two exceptions, 
were in the enjoyment of tranquiUity. In Rhode Island 
indeed there had taken place a most daring outrage 
during the past year, when a King's ship, the Gaspee 
schooner, which had been employed against the iUicit 
traders, was boarded, set on fire, and destroyed. Other 
scenes or symptoms of irritation, though much slighter, 
might be discerned elsewhere. But in general the aspect 
was peaceful and serene; overcast and troubled chiefly 
in the Colonies of Virginia and Massachusetts. In Vir- 
ginia the Assembly and the people were divided between 
two parties ; the party of conservation, to which the 
principal land-holders, as Colonel Washington, belonged ; 
and the ardent democratic band, headed by Patrick 
Henry, and by another young lawyer of eminent abi- 
lities, Thomas Jefferson. In Massachusetts the spirit of 
opposition was far-spread, bitter, and unceasing, Tha 
populace still continued its pastime of tarring and feather- 
ing the objects of its ill-will, and above all the revenue 
of&cers ; while the House of Assembly, so far from afford- 
ing them protection, refused to acknowledge their exist- 

• See a note lo Lord Orford's Memoirs of George III., vol. i. 
p. 253. Lord Orford says that he spoie in the House of Lords 
" with decency and propriety." He is oommemorated by Cowper as 
one " wlio wemrs a coronet and prays." 
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ence. Thus they say, in one of their Addresses : " We 
" know of no commissioners of His Majesty's customs, 
" nor of any revenue His Majesty has a right to establish 
"in North America; we know and we feel a tribute 
" levied and extorted from those who, if they have pro- 
" perty, have a right to the absolute disposal of it." • 

Eevenue, or the collection of revenue, was by no 
means the only ground of difference. On other ques- 
tions also the Assembly continued to wage war with the 
utmost keenness against the servants of the Crown. 
Hutchinson, their new Governor, was a native of New 
England, and therefore a countryman, nay almost a, 
townsman, of their own; he was moreover acknowledged 
to be of courteous and pleasing manners, and of apparent 
moderation in his counsels ; yet in dealing with the local 
authorities, or those that claimed to be so, he fared no 
better than his predecessor Bernard, In his rapidly in- 
creasing nnpopuhirity were involved his two brothers-in- 
law, Andrew and Pet«r Oliver, who had been appointed, 
the first, Lieutenant Governor, and the second, Chief Jus- 
tice, of the province. It is needless to follow in full detail 
discussions which so speedily merged in others more mo- 
mentous. But it may be mentioned that especial indig- 
nation was excited by the desire of the Crown to take 
into its own hands the payment of the salaries to the 
Governor and Judges, On the one side, it was argued 
that there was strong objection to leave the payment of 
those dignitaries dependent on the yearly votes of the 
very men whose angry passions it might be part of their 
duty to control. On the other side, the cry was loud 
that such a project was an insult to the Assembly, a 
breach of the Charter, a step to the establishment of ar- 
bitrary power. So far did this conflict proceed that at 
last the Assembly moved to impeach the Chief Justice 
for having, unlike his brethren, agreed to accept the 
salary tendered by the King. 

Another measure arising from these altercations was 
much less violent in its appearance, yet ranch more im- 
portant in its consequences. In the winter of 1772 the 
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people of Boston proceeded to elect twenty-one of their 
fellow townsmen as a " Corresponding Committee." In 
that jneaaure the prime mover was Mr. Samnel Adams, 
and the chief instrument was the system of Caucus. The 
derivation of that word has appeared doubtful and mya- 
terioua, even to inquirers on the spot • ; much more then 
may it elude those of another country and another age. 
But whatever was the origin of the phrase it continued 
for many years a favourite at Boston, denoting a private 
meeting or council of leaders, to carry out their schemes. 
It was mainly the Caucus that gave birth to the Cor- 
responding Committee. 

This last body, convoked on its own authority, and 
controlled by no power either of Prorogation or Dissolu- 
tion, speedily became a formidable engine of the popular 
will Early in 1773, the example was followed and even 
exceeded by what the Boston leaders termed " our noble 
" patriotic sister" — namely Virginia. The object in ihe 
first mentioned Colony had been correspondence within its 
own limits ; hut the second, grown holder, aimed at eori-e- 
Bpondence and a concert of measures with the rest. 

Dr. Franklin was at this time the agent in London for 
the Assembly of Massachusetts, He had resided in En- 
gland ever since the period of the Stamp Act, but had 
continued to retain his lucrative office as Deputy Post- 
master Greneral in America. In the autumn of 1773, he 
signalized both his talents and his zeal by two satirical 
pieces of considerable merit, which first appeared, like 
Junius, in the pages of the Public Advertiser. The one 
was a pretended " Edict of the King of Prussia." In 
this piece His Majesty puts forward a ciaim that the 
people of England shall in future, on account of their 
Teutonic origin, contribute to his Prussian revenue. It 
was of course intended to imply that the claim of England 
to American taxation was almost equally frivolous and 
futile. The other piece was entitled " Rules for reducing 
" a Great Empire to a Small One." Of these rules, like- 
wise composed in the manner of Swift, the following may 
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serve as a sample of tho rest : " In the first place, Gen- 
" tlemen, you are to consider that a great empire, like a 
" great cake, is most easily diminished at the edges. Turn 
" your attention therefore first to your remotest proTinces, 
" that^ as you get rid of them, the rest may follow in 

In these Essays, published cautiously and without hia 
name. Dr. Franklin had hy no means exceeded the fair 
limits of political or literary warfare. But we cannot 
affirm the same of another transaction in which at nearly 
the same period this shrewd philosopher became engaged. 
Mr. Thomas Whately, at one time private secretary to 
Mr, Grrenville, and, after several years' interval, Under 
Secretary of State to Lord Suffijlk, had died in the summer 
of 1772. During some time he had carried on an active 
correspondence as a personal friend of old standing with 
several officers of the Crown in Massachusetts, especially 
with Thomas Hutchinson the Governor, and Andrew 
Oliver the Lieutenant Governor, of the province. Their 
letters he may have shown in confidence to one or more 
of the Ministers at the public offices. Either from those 
offices or from his own house these letters were purbined 
at or after the period of his death./ Later in the same 
year they were* brought to Dr. Franklin. Who it was 
that so brought, or who had at first obtained them, was 
never discovered.^ Dr. Franklin received them under an 
injunction of secrecy and a solemn pledge, which he kept, 
not to reveal the name of the person or persons concerned. 
It was quite plwn, however, that they could not have been 
obtained by any other than dishonourable means. Never- 
theless, Dr. Franklin thought himself at liberty to forward 

• IFranklin's Works, vol. iv. p. 387 — i04. ed. ISH. 

f The honour of the theft was in 1820 daiined by Dr. Hosack of 
New York for Dr. Hugh Williamson. But the last editor of lYank- 
lin's Works has conclusively shown from a comparison of dates that 
Dr. Williamson was then in the West Indies. (Note, voL iv. p. 442, 
ed. 18*4.) Mr. John Adams, in a !eH«r to Dc, Hosack, dated Jan- 
uary 28. 1820, slates : ■' Mr. Temple, afterwards Sir John Temple, 
" told me in Holland that he had communicated these letters to Dr. 
" Franklin." But on the other hand, aa Mr. John Adams goes on to 
remark, " Dr. rranfc^ declared puhlidy that he received them from 
" a Memhcr of RRIi^ent," which Mr. Temple was not. 
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these letters, with a private note of his own, to Mr. Gush- 
ing, the Speaker of the House of Assembly in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the letters thus forwarded, the direction of each to 
Mr. Whately had heen either omitted, aa being on a cover, 
or else erased. It did not therefore appear to whom they 
were addressed, but by the signatures as well as the hand- 
writing it was evident from whom they had proceeded. 
On perusal they were found to contain many strong and 
unguarded expressions against the opposition party at 
Boston. There were also some hints as to the popular 
Kcentiousness which had grown from several provisions 
I the Charter. Thus Hutchinsoa wrote ; " I doubt 
whether it is possible to project a system of govern- 
ment in which a Colony three thousand miles from the 
" parent state shall enjoy all the liberty of the parent 

" state I wish the good of the Colony when I 

wish to see some further restraint of liberty rather than 
that the connexion with the parent state should he 
broken."* Containing such expressions and such senti- 
ments, the letters were no doubt well adapted, when made 
known to the popular leaders in Massachusetts, to feed 
the flame which already blazed high in that Colony against 
the officers of the Crown. But it is to be observed that 
all these expressions, and aU these sentiments had been 
put forth in the strictest confidence. " If I have wrote 
« with freedom," says Oliver, " I consider I am writing 
" to a friend, and that I am perfectly safe in openmg 
" myself to you." t It is also to be noted that during the 
years 1767, 1768, and 1769, to which years the letters 
thus abstracted were confined, Mr. Whately did not fill 
any official station, and was merely a private Member of 
Parliament. 

To make use of private letters so obtained for such an 
object would he, in our own time at least and in our own 
country, and by all parties alike, equally and warmly con- 
demned. Several Americans of high character have indeed 
attempted to palliate or to justify the conduct of Franklin 

• Letter, January 20. 1769. 

t Letter of Andrew Oliver, Augnst 12. 1769. See also to tlie Game 
effect Mr. Hntdunson's lett«r of Octolier 26. in the same year. 
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in that n a n But I have so much respect for these 
gentlera n my bre h n in blood, in language, and in 
fcehng d. b 1 at every one of them would att«rly 

shrink f m d n hat from mistaken zeal they still 
labour to defend. 

In transmitting these letters U> Mr. Gushing, Dr. Frank- 
lin had stated that in pursuance of the terms upon which 
he had received them, he must insist that they should not 
be printed nor made public, but only circulated among a 
chosen few. As might have been foreseen, this restraint 
was quickly overleaped. The temptation was too strong 
for eager politicians to hold such a weapon in their hands 
and yet forbear from wielding it. Accordingly in the 
summer of 1773, after many previous rumours of these 
letters, they were laid before the Assembly. The name 
of Franklin as connected with them was still carefully 
concealed ; it waa only said in general terms that they 
Lad come from one of their friends in England. _it was 
added that he their unknown friend had forbid these 
letters being published. Under this prohibition, the 
Assembly for some time paused. But at length it was 
alleged, though without a shadow of truth, that other 
copies of these letters had arrived from England by the 
last ships.* That assurance-was deemed sufficient to ab- 
solve the House from any engagement of secrecy. It was 
voted by a majority of 101 against only 5 that the letters 
thus revealed were designed to subvert the Constitution 
and establish arbitrary power. A petition was likewise 
passed, and transmitted to Franklin for presentation, be- 
seeching His Majesty to remove both Hutchinson and 
Oliver from their posts within the province. 

The letters having been published in Boston, printed 
copies of them came to England in the course of tlie en- 
suing autumn, and produced of course no alightdegree 
both of resentment and surprise. Public curiosity was 
upon the stretch by what possible means they could have 
been obtained. The person most aggrieved was Mr. 

* Dr Samuel Cooper to FranHiu, June 14. 1*73. Franklin sap 
in answer on the 25Hi of July, "As to the report of other copies 
>' hRinp come from Eneland, I know that could not hp. It was an 
" Si^ toXeTg^e the Honse." (Worl^ vol. viii. j. sa and 
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William Whately, the surviving brother of Thomas, and 
the rightful heir to hia papers. His suspicions fell, and 
apparently not without good grounds, on Mr. John 
Temple, lately one of the Commissioners of Customs at 
Boston, but it partisan of the popular side*, and a close 
friend of Franklin. A duel ensued between them, in 
which Mr. William Whately was wounded. Under these 
circumstances Dr. Franklin feit it necessary to avow, and 
so far as he could to vindicate, hia part in the trans- 
action. The whole tide of obloquy was now turned 
against himself. He was assailed by Mr. William 
Whately, although not quite with the same weapons as 
Mr. Temple ; he received no challenge, but he found a 
suit in Chancery commenced against.him. 

Meanwhile the petition from Massachusetts, praying 
for the dismissal of Hutchinson and Oliver, had been 
through tho hands of !Lord Dartmouth laid before the 
King ; and was by His Majesty referred to a Committee 
of His Privy Council. Accordingly, the Lords of the 
Council, after one adjournment and full notice to the par- 
ties concerned, met for tbat purpose in solemn conclave on 
the 29th of January 1774, No less than thirty-five Privy 
Councillors took their seats on this memorable 'day ; at 
their bead, the Lord President, Earl Gower. There also 
was seated the Prime Minister, and on the other side stood 
Benjamin Franklin. The public expectation was eager, 
and the Council Chamber thronged. Among others 
struggling, the most part vainly, for admittance was Dr. 
Priestley, who has left us a lively description of the scene. 
*' We shall never get through ! " "cried he to Mr, Burke. 
" Mr. Burke said, ' Give me your arm,' and locking it 
" fast in his, he soon made hia way to the door of the 
" Privy Comicil. I then said, ' Mr. Burke, you are an 
" excellent leader.' He replied, ' I wish other persons 
" thought so too 3 '" t 

• This apparent cotttradictloQ is explained by Dr. Gordon. " Mr 
" Temple was not otnosious to the popnlacu, teing averse to tho 
" eslablishment of the Board of Commissioners, which lessened both 
" his salary and power. He wished the dieeolution of it, and to bo 
" restored to his former place of Snrreyor General of the Customs." 
(History of the American Eevolution, vol. i. p. 237.) 

t Letter of Dr. Frtestle; in the Xonthly Hagazino, November 10. 

leoa. 
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The business of the day was opened by the Counsel on 
the part of the petition, Mr. Dunning and Mr. John Le«. 
They spoke but feehly ; Dunning being hoarse and ill ; 
and both it was thought labouring under an uneasy con- 
sciousness of the means by ■which the letfers must hare 
been obtained. Wedderburn, the Solicitor General, then 
rose on behalf of the Crown. Besides his public duty he 
was, it seems, on some peraonal grounds, stirred by a 
feeling of ill-will to Franklin ; and he had carefully pre- 
pared himself for the part he wis to play In an able 
and brilliant but most bitter speech he turned the full 
force of hia ready rhetoric against the agent of Massa- 
cbusetts. Private correspondence, he observed, had 
hitherto been held sacred, even in times of the greatest 
party-rage. Into what companic?, he laked, could Dr. 
Franklin hereafter go with an unembarrassed face ? Men 
would hide their papers from him and lock up their 
escritoires. Hitherto he had aspired to fame by his 
writings, but henceforth he must esteem it a libel to be 
termed a man of letters I Wedderburn even went ao 
far as to apply to his opponent the Boman by-word, aa 
" a Man of three Letters," namely fur, a thief! He 
next drew an elaborate parallel between him and the 
character of Zanga, in Young's fine play of The Eb- 
TENGE, And that parallel he wound up as follows : " I 
" ask, my Lords, whether the vengeful temx'^r attributed 
" by poetic fiction only to the bloody-minded African, is 
" not surpassed by the coolness and apathy of the wily 
" Mew Englaader ? " 

Such language on such aa occasion was certainly most 
ill-judged and impolitic. A strong case can scarce ever 
be stated too gently. Had Wedderburn dwelt on the 
transmission of the letters in terms of greater moderation, 
his hearers would have felt with Kim how far from justifi- 
able had been the conduct of Franklin. But his keen 
philippic caused, on the contrary, a rebound in Franklin's 
favour. The audience and the public inclined amidst 
all these taunts to remember how eminent was the cha- 
racter of Franklin as a man of science ; how from an 
humble station he had risen, solely by his. own merits 
and exertions, to enjoy the confidence of America and 
the esteem of Europe. — What added to the ill-effect of 
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the inyective waa its too favourable reception by thoae 
to whom it was addressed. At ea«h sally of TVedder- 
bnrn's sarcastic wit, the Lords of the Council, with the 
single exception of Lord North, forgetting their judicial 
character on this occasion, frequently laughed outright. 
Dr. Franklin, on the other side, showed perfect self-com- 
mand, calmly listening to the words of his accuser, and 
never swerving a hair's breadth either in the attitude of 
his body or the expression of his face. There is no 
doubt, however, that the iron had entered into his soul ; 
and that the resentment he conceived not only against 
the English Government but against the English people 
was both deep and lasting." 

The decision of the assembled Privy Councillors was 

* It has often been rckted how, in token of his deep reeentment, 
iFranklin carefully laid by the dress of " figared Manchester velvet " 
in irhich he had etood before the Privy Council, and 8s carefoll;' 
resnnied it some years afterwards on the day of signing that treaty 
by which England first acknowledged the independence of America. 
Mr. Jared Sparl:s, in his Ufa of lEYanklin (note, p. 488.), has given 
some strong reasons against tlie truth of this story, above all, thai on 
the day when the treaty was signed there was a Court moamiog at 
Versailles, and that theretbre Dr. Frantlin came attired, not in 
" ligured Manchester velvet," hnt in a suit of black. But Mr. Sparks 
is scarcely justified in proceeding to say that the statement is tficre- 
fbre "entirely erroneous" — " e^erly seized upon to gratily the ma- 
" levolence of a disappomtfid party," Tor it appears from a narrative 
puhiished by Mr. Sparks himself in Pranfclin's Writings (vol. iv. 
p. 453.) — the narrative namely of Dr. Bancroft^ an American, and 
sn intimate tiiend of Franklin — that the incident in question did 
really occur — not indeed at the Peace of Tersiulles in 1783, but at 
the Treaty of Alliance with Prance in 1778. Here are Dr. Bancroft's 
words; "When Df. iFranklin had dressed himself fw the day (Feb. 5.) 
" I observed that he wore the suit in question, which I thonght the 
" more extraordinary as it had t>een laid aside for majiy months. 
" This I noticed to Mr, Deane, and soon after, when a messenger 
" came from Versailles (to postpone (ha signatures till the next 
" evening), I said to Mr. Deane^ ■ Let us see whether the Doctor will 
" ' wear the same suit of clothes to-morrow : if he does I shall suspect 
" ' that he is influenced by a recollection of the treatment which he 
" ' received at the Cockpit.' The morrow came, and the same clothes 
" were again worn, and the treaties signed. Atler which these clothes 
" were laid aside, and, so far as my knowledge extends, never worn 
" afterwards, I once intimated to Dr. Franklin the suspicion which 
" his wearing these clothes on that occasion had excited in my mind, 
** when he smiled, without teUing me whether it was well or ill 
"founded." (1853.) 
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not doubtful, nor yet long delayed. They reported that 
the petition from Mas^swihusetta had heen framed upon 
" false and erroneous allegations," and was " groundless, 
" vexatious, and scandalous." Two days afterwards Dr. 
Franklin was apprised that the King had no further 
occasion for his serTices as Deputy Postmaster General. 
Several writers, both American and English, have cen- 
sured this last step of the Government as a fatal error of 
policy. Yel^ considering the transaction relative to the 
private^ letters which had now been brought home to 
Frai*tht, and owisidering his position during that trans- 
action as an offlcer_ef...the_Crown, and above all in the 
department of the Post Office, it appears to me that his 
subsequent dismissal, however unhappy in its effect upon 
the_ Colonies, was scarcely a matter even of choice or 
option for the Ministers, but rather of clear and unavoid- 
able duty. 

Shortly before this period, there had commenced the 
Session of Parliament. Its first votes were of s%hter 
interest, — as to render perpetual the Grenville Act, till 
then passed only for a term of years, and to convict Mr. 
Home the clergyman and Mr. tVoodfall the printer of a 
libel against the Speaker. At the time, however, these 
were deemed the measures of importance, while the 
coming resentment of the Colonists was not foreseen, and 
vrhile one cause of their resentment, the recent scene 
before the Privy Council, was little dreamed of, or re- 
membered only to esult in. A statesman, even then of 
some and since of pre-eminent fame, thirty years later 
took occasion to refer in striking terms to that false and 
delusive feeling of joy. In May 1803, on the impending 
renewal of the war with France, Mr. Fox was answering 
some splendid philippics of Mr. Pitt against the ambition 
of Bonaparte, — phihppics which Mr. Fox admired even 
while he condemned, — philippics which, he said, "De- 
" mosthenes himself, were he among us, would hear with 
" pleasure, and possibly with envy. But such philip- 
" pics," he added, " are not new to us." He bade the 
House recollect, as he did, the eloquent invective of 
Wedderburn before the Privy Council ; how the future 
Chancellor of England had called the future plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States " a hoary iieaded traitor ;" 
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and how, as they ■walked away, men were ready to toss 
up their hats and clap their hands for joy, as if they had 
obt^ned a triumph. " Alas, Sir, we paid a pretty dear 
" price for that triumph afterwards ! " * 

This very period, — the month of February 1774, — 
proved to he a turning point in Mr. Fox's own career as 
well as in Dr. Franklin's. His father, Lord Holland, 
had recently relieved him from embarrassment by paying 
his debts, contracted mainly through his passion of high 
play, aad amounting (and yet he was not twenty-five) lo 
the enormous sum of 140,000tt Freed from this bur- 
then Fox became less patient of any other trammels. 
At the opening of Parliament a few weeks afterwards, 
though still holding a subordinate office, he showed little 
regard for the advice or opinion of his chief. On several 
occasions he appears to have pursued his own independent 
course. Once, in his zeal against the licentiousness of 
the press, — in his eagerness, aa he declared, " to bring 
" libels of all denominations on the carpet," — he urged 
a complaint against the printer of the Public Advertiser 
for having inserted a letter reflecting on the principles 
of the Revolution. Lord North found it necessary to 
join him in thb vote, though against his wishes, and with 
a hint to that effect to several of his friends. The King 
in his secret notes at this juncture expresses much re- 
sentment at the presumption of this ill-disciplined Lord 
of the Treasury. J So high did the Eoyal or Ministerial 
indignation rise, (hat on the 24th of February there was 
put into Fos's hands a letter from Lord North, couched 
in the following laconic t«rms : " Sir, His Majesty has 
" thought proper to order a new commission of the 
" Treasury to be made out, in which I do not perceive 
" your name." Certainly it was no common provocation 
which could call forth such a letter from the most 
courteous and good-natured of Prime Ministers. 

• ParL Hist, voL xxxvi. p. 1484, lord Broughmn's Characters, 

t Gibbon to Holroyd, Deceralier 16. 1773. In a prerious letter 
(Febniaij 8. 1772) ic ia slated that on one occasion Fox was 
engaged at hazard for twenty-two hours without intermission ; in 
that sitting he lost 11.000'. See Gibbon's Miscellaneous Works. 

t To Lord Horlh, Feb. 16. aad 17. 1774. 
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Thus dismissed from office Fox eagerly threw himself 
into all the counsels of Opposition. There, so far as the 
House of Commons was concerned, he found few rivals 
to compete with him. Burke had greatly impaired his 
influence, at least on American questions, by accepting 
two years before the post of agent to the State of New 
York, with a salary little short of l,000t a. year.« 
Since that time his suggestions on the affairs of the 
Colonies, however wise and however eloquent, were re- 
garded as in some degree the words of a hired advocate. 
Dowdeswell, for a different reason, received perhaps even 
less favour from the House. He was acknowledged to 
be weU-informed and upright, hut there was some found- 
ation for the epithet— "dull Dowdeswell " — which 
Lord Chatham had once applied to him.t Moreover his 
health was rapidly declining ; in the course of this spring 
he found it necessary to retire from politics, and a few 
months afterwards he died. 

The gap thus left on the front Opposition benches was 
much more than supplied by Mr. Fos. Throngh fre- 
quent and assiduous practice he acquired most consum- 
mate powers of debate, displaying a degree of ability 
which had never been suspected either by his opponents 
or his friends. His new career might leave him open on 
several questions to a taunt of inconsistency. But fortu- 
nately for him the affairs of America had scarce ever 
come forward during his tenure of office; and thus, 
amidst all the troubles which followed quick on his dis- 
missal, he was enabled with full energies, and without 
fear of any taunt, to espouse the popular side. With 
Burke and with others of his new connection he speedily 
formed a close and cordial friendship. And indeed the 
qualities which raised him so high as a party leader were 
not merely his eloquence, his wit, his genius, but also 
his engaging warmth of heart and kindliness of temper. 
To these a strong testimony may be found in the memoirs 
of a great historian, by no means bhnd to his faults, and 
by no means attached to his principles. On summing 
up his character many years afterwards, Gibbon writes 
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of Fox as follows : " Perhaps no human being was ever 
" more perfectly exempt from the taint of malevolence, 
" vanity, or falsehood." • It will serve in no slight de- 
gree to the enhancement of this praise if we consider 
how much at that period the temper of Fox had been 
tried by grievous provocations given and received, — 
how office had more than once already been wrested from 
his grasp, and was then receding from his view, — how 
the tide of popular favour, for which he was bo ably 
striving, had wholly ebbed away from him, and bore high 
upon its waves the vessel of a younger and triumphant 

* Memoirs, p. 2S7. Dean Milraan's edition. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE RESIGNATION OF THE DUKE OF 
DEVONSHtKE, Ootobbb 28. 1762, BY LORD JOHN CA- 
VENDISH. 

[Grafton MSS.j 

" As soon as iny brother came to town he went to 
" Court, and sent in one of the pages to desire an au- 
" dience. The page returned, and told him that the King 
" V!Ould not see him. He desired him to go again and 
" inquire in whose hands he should leave his Staff. The 
" King sent back word that he would send him his orders. 
" Upon this he went immediately to Lord Egremont's, 
" and desired him to take the Staff and Key to the King 
" as he wanted to go out of town, and so left them in his 
" Lordship's hands. Lord Besborough and George were 
" to resign the next day." 

It also appears from the Grafton Memoirs that the 
King was offended with the Duke of Devonshire for 
having failed, notwithstanding a special summons, to 
attend a Council held on the Preliminaries of the Peaoe. 
With these accounts Lord Orford's very nearly agrees. — 
(Memoirs, vol. i. p. 201.) 



ME. PITT TO THE COUNTESS STANHOPE. 

Hayes, July 20. 1765. 
Madam, 
I AM not the first who, under the impressions of a 
strong impulse, has attempted the impossible thing. I 
am now set down to try to write without a hand, for 
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Hucli my lameness continues to be, that I may almost as 
well be without one. The lively sense of Lady Stanhope's 
goodness to me makes it no strange thing tliat I should 
attempt a letter with my own pen, rather than employ 
any of the small secretaries who would bo too proud and 
happy to undertake the work. The honour of your 
Ladyship's most obliging letter found me confined still 
to my room, and mostly to my bed ; gout without end, 
and, to close all, an ague and fever, have disabled me 
from expressing some part of what I feel from the flatter- 
ing marks of a friendship which makes me so justly 
proud. The letters marked as aecompanying a pa«quet 
came safe, but, alas, the various pamphlets which your 
Ladyship's goodness had destined for your invalid ser- 
vant's comfort and recreation lost their way, nor have I 
been able ever to recover them ; but the circumstance 
the most valuable could not be lost to me, the knowledge 
of your Ladyship's obliging intentions. I find my hand 
begins to admonish me how ridiculous a Secretary I 
should have proved upon the large scale, where I was so 
near engaging. All is now over as to me, and by a 
fatality I did not expect, I mean Lord Temple's refusing 
to take his shore with me in the undertaking. We set 
out for Somersetshire to-morrow morning, where I pro- 
pose to pass not a little of the rest of my days, if I find 
the place tolerable. Lady Chatham joins in every warm 
wish for the health and happiness of our respectable and 
kind friends at Geneva; may all things prosper with 
them as they and true virtue deserve ! 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 

William Pitt. 



{Extract.) 
Cofistanfinople, August 1. 1765. 
Tbinos grow more and more serious in Georgia, but 
yet not enough to rouse the Grand Seignor from his pte- 
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sent supineness, though hia jealousy and suspicions of 
Eussia increase every hour. The Porte has very lately 
demanded from the Eusaian Minister here esplanation 
upon three questions, one after another. The first, what 
is the destination of those troops which are in march ia 
Eussia? This probably is nothing more than the camp 
forming in the neighbourhood of Petersburg. The se- 
cond, what are these forts which the Muscovites are 
building at Cabarta, in Circassia ? The Eussian Minister 
gave for answer that they were not forts, but lines drawn 
against the incursions of those independent Tartars which 
that country swarms with. And here I will tell your 
Lordship, by-the-by, that such is the ignorance of the 
Poric with respect to their own frontiers,- that they se- 
cretly sent a person of confidence to me to be informed 
■where that Cabarta is situated ! They have since de- 
spatched an officer to Circassia to view and examine the 
works carrying on there, and to make a report of his 
observations. To the third question, what is that fort 
building by the Muscovites on the frontiers of Bessa- 
rabia, answer was made that is no fortress neither, but 
a lazaretto for the performance of quarantine. From 
hence one sees with how jealous and suspicious an eye 
the Porte views every proceeding of Russia, whose most 
innocent steps are construed into some bad design. 



ME, HENRY GEENVILLE TO MB. SECEETAEY CONWAY 

{Extract.) 

Constantinople, Sept 2. 1765. 
The spirit of sedition now reigning within the very 
walla of Constantinople, and the universal discontent 
among all ranks and orders of people there, may very 
well find sutBcient employment for the Grand Seignor, 
and leave him no leisure to turn his thoughts to any 
other object. Anonymous bills are dispersed up and 
down in the Mosques demanding the heads of several 
persons in distinguished posts. The Grand Seignor has 
already sacrificed to them a great favourite of his, a 
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Greek immensely rich, who has been hanged within theae 
few days at his own door, and the Prince of Wallachia,, 
a known creature of his, is just deposed. It is imagined 
that he of Moldavia will meet the same fate. 



THE KING TO GENERAL COHWAT, 
[Orig. Brit. Mas.] 

Dec. 6. 1765. 
LiEDT. Gen. Conwat, 
The inclosed is the Memorial I received from Mr. Pitt. 
It is the copy of the one delivered to me by Lord Halifax, 
but I received this a day or two before that one. — I am 
more and more grieved at the accounts from America. 
Where this spirit will end is not to be said; it is un- 
doubtedly the most serious matter that ever came before 
Parliament. It requires more deliberation, candour, and 
temper than I fear it will meet with. 

George E. 



MB. PITT TO THE CODNTESS STANHOPE. 

Burton Pynsent, June 20, 1766. 
Madam, 

The honour of your Ladyship's letter was conveyed to 
me from Mr. Peel, as well as the drawings which Lord 
Mahon has been so very obliging to send me. The 
drawings are so well done, and in so good a manner, that 
coming from a hand unknown I should think myself for- 
tunate to be possessed of them. I shall not then be sus 
peoted of flattery when I assure Lord Mahon that, in 
my collection, these two pieces shall hold the foremost 
place, and I beg his Lordship will accept my very sin- 
cere acknowledgments for his kind and pleasing presents- 
All the Virtuosi here, great and small, join in one ap- 
plause. 

How shall I next express to Lady Stanhope my re- 
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spectful sense of the great honour her Ladyship's most 
obliging letter does me.' and bo able to say, wdth what 
true pleasure their friends and servants at Burton Pyn- 
sent receive every repetition of kind remembrance from 
the two respectable inhabitants of Geneva? Poor Ge- 
neva ! How unlike its former self, and bow little de- 
serving such guests ! I cannot but lament such a fall 
Irom a happiness to be envied by greater states into 
faction, confusion, and French mediation ; the consum- 
mation, in my sense, of all political misery. Your Lady- 
ship sees how the old surly English leaven works still in 
a retired bre^t Farming, grazing, haymaking, and all 
tbe Lethe of Somersetshire cannot obliterate the memory 
of days of activity. Franco is still the object of my mind 
whenever a thought caUs me hack to a public world in- 
fatuated, bewitched; in a word, a riddle, too hard for 
CLdipus to solve. After this short description your 
-Ladyship will not wonder that I am where I am ; and 
that I do not attempt to explain further to you things to 
me unintelligible. Wherever or however situated, I beg 
to assure your Ladyship of the unalterable respect with 
which I am, &c. &c. 

William Pitt. 



MR. PITT TO THE DUKE OF GEAPTON. 

Harlet/ Street, past two o'clock, Sunday, 
My Lokd, {July 27. 1766,) 

All being entirely fixed with Mr. C. Townshend, who 
has accepted the office of Chancellor of the Eschequer 
your Grace is desired to be at the Queen's House to-mor- 
row at twelve. His Majesty's intention is that we should 
arrange things for kissing hands on Wednesday, which 
may very well be, if your Grace should be of that opinion. 
I think it imports the King's Government that this kind 
of Inter-Minist«rium should not be protracted. I shall 
be to-morrow at the Queen's House, where I hope to 
have the honour of seeing the Duke of Grafton perfectly 
well, and perfectly satisfied with his Chancellor of the 
Eschequer. 

z 2 

HcsledbyGoOgle 
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I took my chance to-day at Lord Eoekingham's door, 
but found his Lordsliip going out, so was not let in. I 
meant to make a visit of respect as a private man to 
Lord Rockingham, and, had I found his Lordship, to have 
told: him as Pitt to Lord Rockingham what I understood 
to be the King's fixed intentions. I am ever, with re- 
spectful aud warm attachment, &c. 

William Pitt. 

I saw Mr, Yorke yesterday; his behaviour and lan- 
guage very handsome ; his final intentions lie will him- 
self explain to the King in his audienc ' ""' 



EAEL GOWER TO THE DUKE OF GRAITON. 
(^Exlrael.) 

Trentkam, August 22. 1766. 
TouE Grace says that a fuadamental principle on which 
the present administration have embarked is to conciliate 
and unite. It gives me infinite pleasure to hear that 
their intention is such, for it ia the only principle which 
can give stability to administration or ease to the Crown ; 
and that this was my opinion I had the honour to tell 
your Graee more than once last winter. 



EAEL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GEAFTON. 

North End {Hampstead), 

Mt Lokd, Saturday, 4 o'clock {August 23. 1766). 

I HAVE the honour to agree entirely with your Grace 

in the view of the declining of Lord Gower.* The issue 

is not what I expected. The fruit of the offer will be 

full of advantage ; and if His Majesty shall he pleased 
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to form an Admiralty with Sir Charles Saunders and 
Mr, Keppol (Sir Charles First Lord Commissioner), 1 
have no doubt that the pnhiic in general, and the sea 
service in particular, will receive such an arrangement 
with satisfaction and applause; the fleet will be well 
filled and served, and harmony ensured at the Board. 
Confirmed in these views by your Grace's full concnr- 
rence, I have presumed to write to the King this day to 
submit most humbly this arrangement to His Majesty's 
wisdom. It is necessary for me to be to-morrow at St. 
James's, which wiil oblige me to defer the honour of re- 
ceiving your Grace's commands as yon pass. I trust to 
Heaven we shall have your Grace confirmed safe and 
well by Sunday. The nest week we all hope to fill with 
important objects, — meetings upon East India afiairs 
(the greatest of all objects according to my sense of great), 
as well as the whole outline of the ensuing Session. The 
Duke of Eutland baa in the most hand^me and noble 
manner, through Lord Granby, ofiered his office for the 
accommodation of the King's afiairs. Lord Hertford has 
been spoke to by His Majesty upon the subject^ of which 
his Lordship will more properly give your Grace an ac- 
count. The answer from Berlin is anxiously expected. 
That our expectations of seeing the Duke of Grafton well 
may be answered to-morrow is the ardent wish of your 
Grace's 

most devoted humble servant, 
Chatham. 



EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GKAFTON. 

Bath, October 19. 1766. 
My deak Loed, 
It is with much difficulty, and at the same time with 
peculiar pleasure, that I attempt a few lines to return 
your Grace my respectful amd warm thanks for the 
honour of several most obliging letters. That of the 
17th, just received, gives me great satisfaction, as it in- 
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forms me of a very agreeable conclusion to a, matter 
which, I confess, gave me much imeasinesa.* 

As to (he phalanx your Grace mentions, I either am 
full of false spirits infused by Bath waters, or there is no 
such thing existing. The gentleman your Grace points 
out as a necessary recruit | I think a man of parts, and an 
ingenious speaker. As to his notions and maxims of 
trade, they can never be mine. Nothing can be more 
unsound or more repugnant to every first principle of 
manufacture and commerce than the rendering so noble 
a branch as the cottons dependent for the first materials 
upon the produce of French and Danish islands, instead 
of British. My engagement to Lord Lisbume for the 
next opening at the Board of Trade is already known to 
your Grace ; cor is it a thing possible to waive for Mr. 
Burke. Mr. HusseyJ, I believe, is in Cornwall. That 
gentleman's ability and weight are great indeed, and my 
esteem and honour for hia character the highest imagin- 
able. I flatter myself with some share of his regard; 
but as to his intentions my Lord Chancellor may possibly 
be more able to inform your Grace when you meet than 
I can promise to do. Mr. Nugent I have not yet seen, 
having missed him when he was so good as to call. 

The enclosed draft §, which is submitted to the con- 
sideration of your Grace, the Secretaries of State, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has the approbation of 
Lord Camden and Lord Northington. If new matter 
should arise before the Meeting, the Speech will, to be 
sure, adapt itself to the event. 

I have the most sensible joy in being able to acquaint 
your Grace that Lord Spencer has, with infinite good- 
ness, listened favourably to my earnest entreaties, and 
will move the Address. Your Grace will be so good as 
to think of a Seconder. I think of going about Wednes- 
day next for one day to Burton Pynaent, and hope te pay 
my respects to your Grace in tewn about the 4th of No- 
vember. 

• Onthat daylhoEaj'l of Cardigan was created Dnke of Montagu. 

JEdmuiirt Bnrke, 
Richard Hussey, Attorney General to the Queen, and Counsel 
to the Admiralty. 

§ Of ihe King's Speech for the opening of Parliament, 
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My hand recovers very slowly, but my general health 
is mended by the waters, and I trust that a second re- 
prieve of ten days will help my hand. 

I am, &c. 
Chatham. 
I hope the Special Commission will not be. delayed. 



EABI. OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GBAFTOS. 
Wednesday [November 26. 1766). 
My dear Lord, 

BEG to return your Grace many tlianks for the 
^ing trouble you are so good as to take, and to ex- 
press at the same time my just sense of the friendly and 
kind intention of the correspondent ■whose note your 
Grace takes the trouble to inclose. As to the present 
crisis, I view it in its whole extent, but knowing where 
there U Jtrmness, I cannot consider the journey to Wo- 
bum as matter of alarm.* I doubt much whether Mr. 
Eigby is even now, after yesterday's vote, admissiblet; 
if he is, it is as much as can be said, and that only on 
condition of another conduct. Unions with whomsoever 
it be give me no terrors ; I know my ground, and I leave 
them to indulge their own dreams. If they can conquer, 
I am ready to fall, but I ha n e n n ke any 

.premature step from th n d n f ha Bigby^ 

mancBUvres may produce I pa again ha I doubt 
whether the above-said g ma an b am d ; the 
consideration of the Duk f B d d and L d Gower 

• It appears from tho Pol al Regi Lat h Duk of Port- 
land, Lords Scarborongh, Monson, &c. heA resigned on the 26th of 
November ; iMa was a Wednesday, and serves to fix tlie date of 
Lord Chatham's letter. He sent for Lord Gower on the very even- 
ing of the resignations {Lord Orford's Memoirs, vol ii p. 396.), and 
oflered places tbc his Lordship and others of the Duke of Bedford's 
friends. Lord Gower, in answer, said that he would go to Wobum 
and consult the Dnke, which he did next day. 

1 Alderman Beckford's Rpsolution on East India Affairs, carried 
November 25. by 129 votea against 76. 
z 4 
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alone can bring tliat about. To sum up all in two words ; 
Faction will not shake the Closet nor gain the public, 
I wait the issue witiiout the possibility of any change in 
my sentiments. Give me leave, my dear Lord, under 
these considerations to decline talking any step, but that 
of advising the King to fill up the offices as they shall 
become vacant by the most eligible who will accept them. 
I depend on the Duke of Bedford's rectitude and wisdom ; 
and I have every good to expect from Lord Gower's 
knowledge of things, hia discernment, and his excellent 
sound understanding. I fear your Grace may think me 
fool-hardy and presuming. Indeed, my Lord, the Closet 
is firm, and there ia nothing to fear. 

I am ever, &c. 

Chatham. 



EARL OF CHATHAM TO THE DXIKE OP GEAFTON. 

{London), December 7. 1766. 
My dear Lord, 
I GRIEVE most heartily at the report of the meeting last 
night. If the inquiry* is to be contracted within the 
ideas of Mr. Chancellor of the Eschequerf and of Mr. 
Dyson, the whole becomes a farce and the Ministry a 
ridiculous phantom. Mr. Beckford will move his Ques- 
tions (waiving for the present the Bonds and Transfers), 
and upon the issue of Tuesday must turn the decision of 
the present system, whether to stand or make way for 
another scene of political revolution. Mr. Dyson's be- 
haviour cannot be acquiesced in. Mr. C. Townshend's 
fluctuations and incurable weaknesses cannot comport 
with his remaining in that critical office. Your Grace 
will not, I trust, wonder at the pain I feel for the King's 
service and personal ease, as welt as for the redemption 
of a nation within reach of being saved at once by a kind 
of gift from Heaven ; and all marred and thrown away 
by fatal weaknesses, co-operating with the most glaring 

* On East India affairs. f ^^- Charles Townsheud, 
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factions. What possible objection lit to be listened to 
can be made to the bringing the revenues in India before 
the House ? I hope Mr. Beckford will walk out of the 
House, and leave the name of an inf[uiry to amuse the 
credulous in other hands, in case this question be not 
fully supported and carried. For my own part I shall 
wash my hands of the wholo business after that event. 
Pardon the zeal, my Lord, of a man in earnest for the 
King and for the community, and believe me in all events 
with the utmost respect and attachment, &c. 

Chatham. 



EAKL OF CIIATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GRArTON". 

Bath, January 10. 1767. 
Mt dear Lord, 
It is with very real concern that I learn from the 
honour of your Grace's letter you had brought back from 
the country the indisposition which troubles you but too 
often, and I feel myself more particularly obliged to your 
Grace for having the goodness to write to me under so 
painful a circumstance. Though I trust this will find 
your Grace in perfect health, I will not detain you with 
a long letter, as I propose setting out for London in a 
day or two, and shall principally mean at present to ex- 
press my best thanks to your Grace for the communi- 
cations you have done me the honour to give me with 
regard to East India affairs. I wish, my dear Lord, I 
could see cause to express any thanks to the good Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman for their communication to 
your Grace. I will say but a few words upon their 
captious and preposterous paper. The points on which 
the Committee are of opinion it is requisite and necessary 
to treat entirely pass by the great objects of Parlia- 
mentary inquiry and national justice, and to render the 
disingenuity of the proceedings more gross all this is 
(according to the words of the reference) " in pursuance 
" of the resolution of the General Court ! " On tliis self- 
evident state of the thing I am forced to declare I have 
no hopes from the transaction. My only hope centres in 
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the justice of Parliament, where the question of right can 
alone he decided, and which cannot upon any eolourahle 
pretence be in the Company. The temper and turn of 
your Grace's answer upon this occasion may he more 
discreet than such a one as, I confess, I should have made 
in like circumstancea, for I should have desired the 
gentlemen to dispense me from receiving a resolution of 
the Committee not admissible as the opening of a treaty, 
because taking no notice of the revenues in question. 

I hope soon fo be at your Grace's orders in town, 
though I see not the least use I can he of in this matter, 
possibly rather in the way of others from whom I have 
the misfortune to differ toto calo upon these matters. 
With regard to Mr. Oh. Price, I beg leave to defer that 
consideration till we meet, only suggesting to your Grace 
at present that whatever shall be resolved, the agreement 
had better be specific, and must have the King's appro- 
bation. 

Allow me to beg the favour of your Grace to tell Mr. 
Townshend I apprehend my account will not have passed 
soon enough for his view ; no time shall be lost. 

I am ever, my dear Lord, &c. 

Chatham. 



EAKL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GEATTON. 
Bath, February 9.* 1767. 
Mt dear Lord, 

I HAVE very many thanks to return your Grace for the 
honour of your obliging letter, accompanying the pro- 
posal from the Committee of the East India Directors. 
If my wishes to be, where I might be, of a little use, were 
not what they are, your Grace's kind exhortations, and 
those of the Lords you mention, would be effectual spurs 
to me to quicken my motions. I can venture to assure 

• There is another letter to the Dnte of Grafton printed in the 
Chatham Correspondence (vol iiL p 199.), from the rough draft to 
which the editor has from conjtctura assigned the same date as this, 
Fsbruarj 9. 1767. But some circnmslance nnknown to me must 
have misled him. That letter, as derived from the original sent, is 
contained in the Grafton Memoirs, and bears the date of Januarj23. 
1767, undoubtedly the true one. 
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yoar Grace that the same duty and devotion to the King 
which animated me to attempt, and sperare contra spem, 
still prompts me to struggle under bodily infirmities, and 
equally incurable disadvantages which certain infelicities 
of the age throw upon public business. As soon as I 
caa recover strength enough I will set out, hut I cannot 
imagine the least utility in my lying short by the way, or 
being confined to my bed the moment I reach London. 
In the mean time reports about my absence seem quite 
immaterial ; those of my not being satisfied with certain 
notions, and with a conduct consequential to them, from 
the beginning of the East India inquiry to this hour, I 
should be aorry to remove ; on the contrary, I would 
have this clearly understood, but instead of this dis- 
satisfaction being a cause of prolonging my absence, it 
would most certainly accelerate my return. My present 
state will hardly allow me to hope I can be in town 
before the 18th, nor can can I see the imponain'e of a 
week more or less. 

I now coiue to the papers of the 6th of February 
from the Committee of Directors. 1 shall not enter into 
the merits of the proposal. Parliament is the only place 
where I will declare my final judgment upon the whole 
matter, if ever I have an opportunity to do it. As a 
servant of the Crown I have no right or authority to do 
more than simply to advise that the demands and the 
offers of the Company should be laid before Parliament ; 
referring the whole determination to the wisdom of that 
place. 

But though I abstain for the present from entering 
into the merits of the above paper I must take notice of 
the manner of this transaction. The paper begins by 
asserting that the Committee have already offered to the 
consideration of Administration several articles in which 
their commerce seems to require new regulations and 
present relief. This refers (most ingenuously) to a paper 
put into your Grace's hands upon your return to town, 
to show respect, and only for communication to your 
Grace, requiring no answer. Well then, to take these 
gentlemen at their word, and according to their own 
sense of the thing, these articles requiring regulation 
and present relief cannot possibly be withheld from Par- 
liament, and must in due time he laid there. Next I 
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come to the notable attempt to render the proposal 
relating to the revenues only an idea, and authorized by 
their constituents. The transaction too to be a secret. 
Was ever anything so puerile and ridiculous as this State 
artifice? Who can abet these gentlemen in so captious 
and offensive a proceeding? I cannot talk seriously 
upon such a farce of negotiation. I sum up al! I ha^e 
to ofi'er upon this affair ; I beg to acquit myself by sub- 
mitting, as my clear opinion, that Parliament is entitled 
to be informed what steps have been taken by the Di- 
rectors in consequence of the resolution of the General 
Court, and that the servants of the Crown are indis- 
pensabiy bound in duty, not to suppress any, but to lay 
them itt due time, even uncalled for, before the House. 
Besides their general duty, it is become still more in- 
cumbent, if possible, from the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry being stopped, with regard to printing 
the papers, by a formal declaration of an expected pro- 
posal. Thus much I think necessary to say with regard 
to the secrecy of this strange business. Now, my dear 
Lord, give me leave to beg your Grace's forgiveness for 
this diffuse, prolix letter ; the matter fills my mind and 
heart; the manner of proceeding of the Committee is 
insidious ; the proposal deserves no other observatioa 
than that it is enormous and unconscionable, even to 
effrontery. 

Tlius, ray Lord, your Grace sees I can declare to the 
Duke of Grafton a direct opinion out of Parliament. As 
to the poor cunning of these pedlars in negotiation, 1 am 
much mistaken if they are not already taken in their own 
snare ; for they have done enough to lead by-and-by to 
the denouement in Parliament with more advantage to 
the friends of the public against the advocates of the 
Alley. 

I am ever, &c. 

Chatham. 



EARL or CHATHAM TO THE DXIKB OF GRAFTON. 
Bond Street, Wednesday (March 4. 1767). 
Lord Chatham has the honour U> agree entirely with 
the Duke of Grafton and other servants of the Crown, 
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that a, meeting oF Cabinet ehould be had upon the East 
India business, the capital object of the public upon 
which Lord Chatham will stand or fall. Eeport, not 
rumour, is unjust indeed if Mr. Townshend did not give 
up the inquiry yesterday, and clearly convey his opinion 
not to call for more lights, or at least not to lay open the 
whole. If this be so, the writer hereof and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer aforesaid cannot remain in office 
together ; or Mr. C. Townshend must amend his proceed- 
ing. Duty to the King and zeal for the salvation of the 
whole will not allow of any departure from this resolu- 

If to-morrow night should be agreeable to the Duke of 
Grrafton, Lord Chatham desires the favour of his Grace 
t« appoint the meeting at his Grace's house at seven in 
the evening, being the honse from which firmness, can- 
dour, and salvation is to be hoped, if anywhere, in these 
factious times. 



TAXES LAID ON AMERICA, May, 1767. 
[Extract from the Duke of Grafton's MS. Memoirs.] 

The Act which prohibited the Governor, Council, and 
Assembly of New York from passing any Act until f hev 
had in every respect complied with the requisition of 
Parliament, on the quartering, &c. of the troops, was 
considered to be a temperate but dignified proceeding, 
and purposely avoiding all harsh and positive penalties. 
Had such a conduct been uniformly observed, every day 
would have increased and not have alienated the afiei,- 
tions of the two countries from each other. Such were 
the genuine sentiments of the King's servants, when in 
an ill-fated hour, Mr. Townshend chose to boast in Par- 
liament that he knew the mode by which a revenue 
might be drawn from America without offence. Mr. 
Grenviile fised him down directly to pledge himself on 
the declaration, which was received with such a welcome 
by the bulk of the House as dismayed Mr. Conway, who 
stood astonished at the unauthorized proceeding of his 
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vain and imprudent colleague. On being questioned by 
the Cabinet on the evening following, how he tad 
ventured to depart on so essential a point from the pro- 
fession of the whole Ministry, Mr. C Townshend turned 
to Mr, Conway, appealing to him wliether the House was 
not bent on obtaining a revenue of some sort from the 
Colonies. Mr. Conway acknowledged that such a dis- 
position had been indicated by the House in a very 
decided manner, though I never understood that any 
BjTiiptom of such disposition appeared before Mr. Towns- 
hend had himself given to Mr. Grenville the ground on 
which with eagerness he set his foot. No one of the 
Ministry had authority sufficient to advise the dismission 
of Mr. Charles Townshend, and nothing less could have 
stopped the measure ; Lord Chatham's absence being, in 
this instance, as weU as others, much to be lamented. 

To render the business as little ofiensive aa possible, 
sirticles were thought of which came within the descrip- 
tion of port duties. A Board of Customs was proposed 
to be erected in some central spot of the Colonies ; and I 
was not aware of the mistrust and jealousy which this 
appointment would bring on, nor of the mischief of which 
it was the source, otherwise it should never have had my 
assent ; and I must here confess my want of foresight in 
this instance. The novelty of the situation in which I 
was placed may perhaps afford some excuse for me, and 
for those who then acted with me. The right of the 
mother country to impose taxes on the Colonies was then 
so generally admitted, that rarely any one thought of 
questioning it, though a few years afterwards it was 
given up as indefensible by everybody. 



EAKL OF CHATHAM TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

North End {Hampstead), 
Saturday Evening. {May 30. 1767). 
Lord Cliathani presents his respects to the Duke of 
Grafton, and begs to have the honour of seeing his Grace 
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7 morning at North End at eleven. Unfit as 
he is for the favour of such an interview, he can only 
hope his Grace will attribute this liberty to the most 
real respeet for his Grace's person, and to the truest zeal 
for His Majesty. 



FRENCH PROJECTS OF INVASION. 

Two Memoires on this subject were drawn up with 
the utmost secrecy, and under the directions of the Duke 
de Choiseul, the former dated 1767, and the latter 1768. 
By some means not stated, official copies, or possibly even 
the originals, of both were obtained by, or for, Lord 
Chatham, and are atill remaining, with several others, 
among his private MSS — Aq extract from each is here 
subjoined. 



MEMOIRE MILITAIKE FAIT PAR ORDRE DXJ MINI8TRE 
PAR M, GRANT DE BLAIRFINBr, COLONEL DES 
TEODPES LilGERES. 

{ANNEi 1767.) 

C'est dans le comte de Kent ou Ton pourra avec le 
plus de facilite debarquer des troupes pour envahir 
I'Aiigleterre. 

Deal, ou Dole, est un endroit propre pour cela, situu a 
huit milles nord-est de Dover, Le pays y eat plat ; on 
pent approcher les gros vaisseaux assez pres pour pro- 
teger le debarquement des troupes, et les petits batiments 
peuvent approcher jusqu^ la terre raeme. 

11 y a sur eette c6te troia mauvais chateaux qu'on 
prendrait d'emblee ; Fun est le chateau de Deal, I'autre 
celui de Walmer, et le troisifeme s'appelle Sandown 
Caatie, ou chateau de Sandown. 

Ces trois chateaux, qui ont 4te batis par Henri VUL, 
ne sont que des simples plate-formes, ou il y a 8 a 10 
canons sur chacune, 

C'est a Deal oii Jules Cesar, ayant ete repouss4 & 
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Dover, debarqua son aimce quand il a conqiiis I'Angle- 

Avec una armee de cinquaiite mille hommes la France 
se rendra maitresse de I'Angleterre quand elle le voudra. 
Je suppose qii'elle est en etat de fournir une flotte com- 
pos6e de viugt vaisseaux de ligne depuis 40 jusqu'a 60 
canons, douze frigates, et quarante corvettes, avec un 
nombre asaez considerable de batiments pour le transport 
des troupes, de I'artillerie, et de toutes lea monitions de 
guerre et de bouche qui seront jugees necessaires, 

L'arm^e sera compos^e de quarante mille hommea 
d'infanterie, six mille dragons, et quatre mille de troupes 
1^6res, avec un detacbement d'artillerie proportionne. 

Les dragons s'embarqueront sans chevaux, mais ils se 
muniront de I'^quipage du cheval que Ton laissera aux 
bagagea ; ila feront le service des gr&adiers h, pied, et 
seront months a mesure que Ton penetrera dans le pays. 

Les troupes 14g&rea s'embarqueront avec des chevaux ; 
jl faut qu'ils en menent avec eux pour pouvoir pousaer 
tout de suite des deta«hements dans le pays pour assembler 
sur le champ le nombre des ehevaux, bceufs, chariots, &c. 
dont I'armee aurait besoin, et que Ton trouvera it Sheldon, 
Norburn, Upper Deal, Mongham, Eipple, Walmer, Sut- 
ton, Kings Would, Oxney, &e. Ces neuf villages sont 
bien peupl4s, riehes, bien foumis en chevaux, voitures, 
et de tout ce dont une arm^e peut avoir besoin, que I'on 
pent ramasser en cinq heures de temps. 



Les Anglais ont pris tous nos vsusseaux avant que iJe 
nous declarer la demifere guerre ; aller chez eux au milieu 
de la pais ne serait qu'user de represailles. 

Pour vcnir aux obstacles que les troupes auraient a 
vaincre : premicrcmcnt, de la part des habitans nous 
n'aurona rien h eraindre ; c'est un peuple mou, qui ignore 
absolument I'uaage des armes. II est certain, selon ce 
qui m'a etc dit par les gens du pays mmiB, qu'il se sou- 
mettrait sans la moindre resistance ; et pour gagner ces 
habitans tout h fait, et lea rendre parfaitemcnt nos amis, 
on n'aurait qu'a publier un manifest*, qui garantirait que 
I'on ne veut pas de mal au peuple, qu'on veut se venger 
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seulement d'un gouvernement tyraonique, et rendre a un 
peuple opprim^ ses anciennes libertes et prerogatiTes 
dont il n'exist« que le nom ; et qu'en consequence, pour 
leur prouver la bonne foi des troupes de Sa Majeste Iris 
Chretienne, EUe a ordonn^, et ordonne," que toutes lea 
denrees livr^es h, son armee soient pay^a comptant, et de 
5 pour 100 plua que le prix ordinaire. Par cet arrange- 
ment je reponds que iiotre armee ne manquerait de rien, 
et que tout le pays nous serait bientfit entiSrement devout. 
Pour mieux parvenir a cette fin je croirais n^ceasaire 
de tacher de faire agir encore une fois le Eoi Charles 
Edouard qui est it Rome. J'aurai ITionneur de rendre 
compte de vive voix a M. le Due de Choiscul de ce que 
je pourrai dire a ce sujeL Je n'ignore pas la politique 
qui a toiyours fait ^chouer les entrepriaea de eette mal- 
heureuse maison; niais 11 est certain que lui rendant la 
couronne i! y aiirait des moyens de concilier lea intereta 
de deux nations, qui ensemble donneraient la !oi ^ toule 
I'Europe et peut-etre au monde entier. 



BECONNAISSANCE FAITE EN ANGLETEREB AUS 
MOIS DE SEPT' ET OCT" 1768, PAR M, DE BEVILLE, 
LIEUT. COLOKEt, DE DRAGONS. 

In this MS. are comprised most full and detailed anij, 
so far as my local knowledge goes, moat accurate reports 
of the southern counties chiefly open to invasion. Nor 
are these descriptions confined to the coast, as the fol- 
lowing extract will plainly show. 



Itineraire. 



Tun bridge est une grande 
villasae du comt^ de Kent 
toule couvertCj i la rive 
gauche de la Medway, qui 
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forme cinq branches devant 
cette ville. On passe lea 
quatre premiferea, qui tra- 
veraent une espSce de fau- 
bourg, sur quatre petits 
ponta de pierre ; la cin- 
qui^me, qui est la plus con- 
siderable, est k I'entree de 
Ja ville ; on la trarerae aiir 
un bon pent de pierre, assez 
long, proche lequel on voit 
quelques barques de ri- 
viere, (») 

On monte peu en sortant 
de la ville. Le chemin aer- 
pente dens les houblon- 
nitres. C*) On descend et 
on passe un petit ruisseau 
sur un pont de pierre ; apres 
lequel on entre dans une 
tr6s belle plaine bien cul- 
tivee ; on y passe un petit 
ruisseau a gu4 ; le pays est 
ensuite un peu montueux ; 
le chemin toujours entre 
deux haies et souvent en- 
caias^. A quatre milles 
environ on monte une cote 
aasez raide {"), et le paya 
est alors tres couvert. I! 
continue d'etre montueux 
jufcqu'a Sevenolte, et le che- 
mia de meme nature que le 
precedent. 

Setenoke. 

Sevenolse est une petite 
ville ouvcrte du comt^ de 
Kent, assez bien batie, et 
ou il y a un fort hel h6pital. 

On descend faeauconp en 



(*) La Medway est beau- 
coup plus facile a passer 
dans cetfe partie qu^ Maid- 
stone ct Rochester, oii sea 
rives sont trfes elev^es, an 
lieu qu'a Tunhridge la gau- 
che Test peu, et c'est la 
droite qui commande la 

(ti) II y a un bon camp a 
prendre sur ce coteau fai- 
saiit face h la plaine. 



(") Ce passage serait diffi- 
cile si elle Stait occupfee. 
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{^) Ce serait une position 
avaotageuse a rennemi. 
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sortant de la ville, la de- 
acentc est large et trhs al- 
longe ; on traverse line 
prairie, et on entrc dans !e 
petit village de Biverhead. 
On traverse encore en sor- 
tant une prairie, et on y 
passe 8nr un pont de pierre 

la petite rivifere de Dart, (a) (a) EHe se jette dans la 
Le pays est ensuite un peu Tamise au dessous de Dart- 
montueuK ; le chemin bord4 ford, 
de haies est souvent en- 
caisa^. A deux milles de 
Eiverhead on monte un co- 
teau asscz raide, et le pays 
est couvert {') Le chemin 
aerpente beaucoup en de- 
scendant cette haut«ur, dont 
la pente est fort douce ; on 
passe ensuite un pays moit- 
tuewx, coupe de petits yal- 
lons, que Ton traverse les 
uns apr6s les autrea. H est 
bien cultiv6 et ouvert ; le 
chemin toujours bon, horde 
de hates, et souvent en- 
caiss^. On trouve aprfes un 
peu de plaine ; puis le pays 
redevient montueux ; on 
monte entre autres une c6le 
assez raide pour entrer dans 
Bromley. 

BBOMLET. 

Bromley est une petite 
ville ouvcrte du comte de 
Kent, 8ur un coteau assez 
Sieve ; elle est jolie et bien 

En sortant de la ville on 
entrc dans une plaine bien 
cuItivSe ; le chemin y est 
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tres beau. A un mille on 
descend, le chemin est large, 
mois encaisaS par la gauche. 
On traverse le village de 
Eeckenham, ou il y a un 
cMteau avec des pifecea 
d'eau ; on cotoie par la 
gauche le ruisseau qui !es 
forme, et on entre en plaine 
en sortant du village, le che- 
min Staut borde de clos^es 
de pature. H y a beaucoup 
de cabarets le long du che- 

Levishani, gros village trfes 
long, rempli de jolies mai- 
sona bourgeoises. En sor- 
tant du dit village on tourne 
a gauche, ct on paase aussi- 
t6t la boue sur un pont de 

pierre. On monte ensuite (^ H y a un camp ^ 
un petit rideau d'ou on de- prendre en arrivant sur 
couvre la ville de Lon- Londrea par ce c^t^ qui 
dres. (f) On gagne de 1& la serait de porter sa droita 
barriere neuve ou Ton entre aux murs du pare de Green- 
dana le grand chemin qui wich, et la gauche ^ South- 
vient de Douvres h cette end, mettant la boue devant 
capitale. soi. 



AUTHORSHIP OF JUNIUS. 



The following letter on so curious a subject of inquiry, 
and from so high an authority on any point of historical 
literature aa Sir James Mackintosh, was kindly placed at 
the disposal of the author of this History by its publisher. 
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Sm JAMES MACKINTOSH TO JOHN MUBBAY, ESQ. 
London, November 28, 1824. 
My dear Sir, 

I AM well pleased to have an opportunity of showing 
my sense of your obliging conduct towards me, and 1 
therefore hasten to give you my opinion of the MS. 
which you have sent to me. 

If it were to he published by you I should take the 
liberty to recommend much condensation and revision. 
The larger part of it is made up of extracts needlessly 
long from very common booka. That it might be reduced 
one half with advantage is a very moderate estimate. 
The language is frequently very incorrect, a great fault 
where the subject is partly connected with the style of a 
very celebrated writer. 

As I write to you frankly and confidentially I must 
say that the author of the MS. is by no means familiar 
with the period of history to which his discussion relates. 
One instance of his ignorance really astonished me ; I 
never could have beheved that any man who undertook 
such a discussion could hare confounded the Duke of 
Cumberland who commanded at Culloden with the Buke 
who married Mrs. Horton ; the writer of the MS. has 
however not only done so, but founded a long argument 
upon his own ignorance. (MSS. pp. 77—90.) The 
whole of that argument must be erased. The first Duke 
was dead six years before the date of Junius's letter to 
the second. Junius attacked the second Duke as the 
King's brother, and the Luttrells because Colonel Lut- 
trell opposed Wilkes in Middlesex. Lord George's burst 
of anger against Temple Luttrell in 1777, in answer to a 
bitter invective against himself and in a debate which 
involved him personally, needs no reference to previous 
hostility. 

Another as striking piece of ignorance is his repre- 
senting Alexander Murray, the brother of Lord Elibank, 
who so boldly defied the House of Commons on a question 
of privilege, as a brother of Lord Mansfield. He evidently 
means the supposed connection to be some explanation of 
Junius's animosity against Lord Mansfield. 
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What can he mean by his " proofs " that Junius waa a 
Privy Councillor ? They and other circumstances favour 
a supposition that he neither had a more than common 
knowledge of political husiness, nor was connected with 
those who had. Does this writer imagine that a Privy 
Councillor, as such, hag necessarily any such knowledge ? 
He confounds the Privy Council with the Cabinet ! 

The main argument of the MS. is, that the animosities 
of Junius are against those who must have been obnoxious 
to Lord Gieorge Sackville for their share in the pro- 
ceedings against him. 

The very contrary of this proposition I take to he the 
truth. The bitterest of all the animosities of Junius is 
that against King George the Third. That prince took 
no part against Lord George Sackville, but on the con- 
trary, as this writer seems to have heard, received h.im 
so graciously on his accession as to displease his Ministers. 
It is notorious that to have been obnoxious to George 
the Second was a title to tlie favour of Lis successor. 
Where was there any ground for animosity on the part 
of Lord George against Lord Mansfield ? The writer of 
the MS. indeed tells us that Lord Mansfield " drew up 
" all state prosecutions " at the time of Lord George's 
trial, and was then " Solicitor for the Crown." Thia 
language is unintelligible. Is the writer ignorant that 
Lord Mansfield was made Chief Justice of the King's 
Bench in 1756, four years before Lord George's tri^? 
Instead of believing Lord Mansfield to have been Lord 
George's enemy, there is reason to suppose that he was 
eminently the reverse. Lord Orford tells us that I«rd 
Gflorge was believed to have consulted with Lord Mans- 
field about his case ; and in the Memoirs of January 1760, 
in speaking of Lord Holderness's letter to Ix)rd George, 
expressly calls Lord Mansfield Lord George's friend. We 
know from Cumberland's Memoirs that, twenty-six years 
after, Lord George made a dying declaration in person to 
Lord Mansfield of gratitude " for kind protection during 
" the course of an unprosperous life.'' It is clear that he 
at least could not mean to omit his trial, certainly the 
most unprosperous event of his life. He at the same time, 
indeed, asked forgiveness for any offence which he might 
have been led into by the heat of party. This submbsion 
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was quite sufflcient, if it be understood as applied to warm 
Speeches in Parliament. But if Lord George, conscious 
that he waa the author of Junius, asked forgiveness so 
solemnly for such a veDial offence, he was guilty of more 
useless baseness than ought to be imputed to any man 
without the strongest evidence. 

Another object of Junius's animosity was the Scotch 
nation. The proof on which the MS. ascribes the same 
feeling to Lord George is truly carious. It coosists in 
some letters written by Lord George in 1746, by which 
it appears that he, a man of fashion at the age of thirty, 
was tired of his winter quarters at Perth. Is the writer 
sure he would have been better pleased at Whitehaven ? 
On the opposite side there is rather better proof. Lord 
Orford tells us that Lord George in the army was haughty 
and reserved to all but a few, most of whom were Scots, 
and that at his trial all the Scotch were his friends. 

The fierce and rancorous enmity of Junius against the 
Dukes of Bedford and Grafton would, on the hypothesis 
of this MS., require some proof that both these noblemen 
had aimed mortal wounds at Lord George Sackville. How 
utterly frivolous and inadequate are the causes assigned ! 
The Duke of Bedford was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and it is said (it is not worth while to inquire whether 
truly) that he accepted the Eangership of Phosnis Park, 
of which Ijord George had previously been deprived. 
Some family coolness subsisted between the Bedfords and 
Lord George at the time of the trial. These are the sup- 
posed causes of such ferocious attacks as those of Junius 
on the Duke of Bedford. If this waa the revenge of Lord 
George, I wonder why the writer should have been melted 
into such tenderness at the sight of his remains. The 
Duke of Grafton is supposed to have been odious to 
Junius because he was the brother of Colonel Fitzroy, 
who was the bearer of the order of Prince' Ferdinand. 
How does the writer reconcile this strange supposition 
with the fact that Junius is never once betrayed into an 
allusion to Fitzroy himself? He seems to be ignorant 
that Lord George was restored in 1765 to the Privy 
Council by the Rockingham Administration, of which 
the Duke of Grafton waa a member ; so little reason had 
he for any peculiar enmity against that nobleman. 
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I pass over the case of Lord Barrington. Lord George 
could have had no resentment against him on account of 
the dismissal or trial. The Secretary at War in such 
cases only executes the orders of the Government. The 
resentment of Junius against I^ord Barrington has always 
been justly thought to indicate some connection with the 
details of offtcial business. Whatever the boasts of 
Junius were, he seems to have known more of the War 
OfBce than of the army. 

But aU these observations on the persons who were the 
objects of Junius's invectives are greatly strengthened by 
considering who were not so. The two principal wit- 
nesses against Lord George were Colonel Ligonier and 
Colonel Sloper. If they are believed, his defence was 
false. To neither of them does Junius make an allusion, 
and he once adverts rather kindly to Lord Ligonier, the 
Colonel's uncle. But if we suppose that this very in- 
genious and most merciless writer could find no unsus- 
picious opportunity of alluding to these two not very 
conspicuous officers, the same explanation cannot be given 
of his silence about the Duke of Richmond, a member of 
Prince Ferdinand's family, who served at Minden. If 
Lord George had written such letters as those of Junius, 
could he have forborne from lashing his great enemy 
Prince Ferdinand himself? He might have found abun- 
dant pretests for introducing him connected with the 
common-places against Hanoverian influence and German 
mercenaries which were too long popular. Could Lord 
George have spared the memory of George the Second, 
who, as we see in Lord Orford, was the most formidable 
of his enemies in England ? Next to the King was 
Mr. Pitt (Lord Chatham), who, as Lord Orford truly 
Bays, was no bitter enemy, but who from zeal for the 
success of the war supported Prince Ferdinand. Junius 
shows to him in the beginning as much political opposi- 
tion as was occasioned by difference of opinion about 
America, but never any appearance of personal resent- 
ment, and in the end the utmost admiration and reverence. 
In short, the supposition of the MS. is, that Lord George 
spared all his known bitter and formidable enemies, and 
poured forth torrents of invective against men who had 
no share in his downfall ; that he inveighed against 
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George the Third and Lord Mansfield, who were Ms 
frienda, and spared George the Second and Mr. Pitt, who 
■were among his destroyers. 

If the passage in Junius, II. 491, ed. 1812, be the pro- 
duction of that writer, there is an end to the claim of 
Lord George. It is an allusion to something of a very 
different nature from cowardice. I am surprised that 
the writer should have overlooked two passages in the 
very well written panegyric of Mr. Cumberland on Lord 
George, pubhshed on his death, and preserved in the last 
edition of CoUins's Peerage t " The early avocations of a 
"military life, and perhaps a want of taste and diapo- 
" sition for classical studies, prevented his advances in 
" literature, so that he was not so well read as people of 
" his rank generally are."— "In delivering his thoughts 
" he generally chose the plainesf^ commonest expres- 
" sions." — Is this Junius ? 

A little complimentary language used by Lord George 
in 1774, when speaking of ii. Grenville, is no proof of 
such a connection with that statesman as the real writer 
of Junius must have had; nor are a few words spoken by 
him on the Stamp Act, when ho was about to take the 
American department, any satisfactory evidence of his 
real opinions on that measure at the time of its repeal 

The last public letter of Junius was three years and a 
half before Lord George's appointment to be Secretary of 
State. The cessation of the letters had no connection 
with the appointment. 

The only specious argument in support of Lord George's 
claim is the old one founded on a private note of Junius 
to Woodfall, where he complains of the impudence of 
one Swinney, who, he says, went to Lord George, whom 
Swinneybad never spoken to, to ask if he was the author 
of Junius. It is asked, if Lord George was not Junius, 
how did the latter know of Swinney's visit and inquiry ? 
The answer seems to me very simple. If Lord George 
was not the writer it was quite natural that he should 
mention so impertinent an intrusion with astonishment 
to his friends, and that he should not conceal the aggra- 
vation of the impudence that Swinney was wholly un- 
known to him. The story would inevitably be spread 
abroad, and Junius, who heard other political rumours. 
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would not be unconcerned in this. He or his friends 
might be for a moment disquieted by any appearance of 
inquiry, and in this manner the fact admits of the easiest 

I have been betrayed into greater length than I ex- 
pected by my wish to assign to you my reason for think- 
ing that the author of the MS. has altogether failed in 
his object, and for doubting whether, at least in its 
present state, the publication would be worthy of you, 
I am, &c. 

J. Mackintosh, 

There seems no doubt that the MS. referred to in this 
letter by Sir James Mackintosh was the " Critical In- 
quiry," by Mr, George Coventry, which having first re- 
ceived some corrections and improvements was published 
by Mr. William Phillips, in the ensuing year, 1825. 
That book extending to 382 octavo pages, bears on the 
first page an announcement as follows : " The public 
" are respectfully informed that this is the work an- 
" nounced for publication by Mr. Murray in November 
" last" 



I have also been so fortunate as to obtain the kind 
consent of both parties concerned to publish the following 
letter addressed, since jaj first edition of this volume, 
by Mr. Macaulay to the son and successor of Sir James's 
correspondent. First, however, lot me insert the passage 
in the Quarterly Review (No. clxxix) to which Mr. 
Macaulay's main observations are directed. 

" We may remark that Junius does not seem to have 
" had that sort of minute official information which 
" Francis must certainly have been possessed of. In hia 
" correspondence with Sir William Draper, Junius evi- 
" dently expecting to catch him im, flagrante delicto writes 
" in his most emphatic manner : — 

" ' The last and most important question remains. When 
" ' you receive your half-pay do you, or do you not, take 
" ' a solemn oath, or sign a declaration upon honour to 
" ' the following effect — ikat you do not actually hold any 
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" 'place of profit, civil or mililary, under His Majesty? 
" ' The charge which thia question plainly conveys against 
" ' you is of so shocking a complexion that I sincerely 
" ' wish you may be able to answer it well, not merely for 
" ' the colour of your reputation but for your own inward 
" ' peace of mind.' 

" Contrary to the anticipation of Junius, Sir William 
" Draper is able to make a triumphant reply : — 

" 'I have a very short answer for Junius's important 
" ' question : I do not either take an oath or declare upon 
" ' honour, that I have no place of profit, civil or military, 
" 'when I receive the half-pay as an Irish Colonel. My 
" ' most gracious Sovereign gives it me as a pension ; he 
" ' was pleased to think I deserved it.' 

" Had Junius been Francis, he must have known as 
" first clerk in the War Office the exact facts of Sir Wil- 
" liam's position ; and of course would not have made an 
" attack which could so easily be repelled." 



EIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY TO JOHN MURRAY, ESQ. 
Albany, January 3. 1852. 
Sir, 

I am much obliged to you for the new Number of the 
Quarterly Review : I cannot say that it has shaken my 
opinion. I wonder indeed that so ingenious a person as 
the Reviewer should think that his objections have made 
any impression on the vast mass of circumstantial evi- 
dence which proves Francis to have been Junius. That 
evidence, I think, differs not only in degree, but in kind, 
from any evidence which can be adduced for any other 
claimant. 

It seems to me too that one half of the arguments of 
the Reviewer, is answered by the other half. First, we 
are told that Francis did not write the letters, because 
it would have been singularly infamous in him to write 
them. Then, we are told that he did not write them 
because he did not own them. Surely this reasoning docs 
not hang well together. Is it strange that a very proud 
man should not confess what would disgrace him ? I 
have always believed that Francis kept sileoce because 
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he was well known to have received great benefits from 
persons whom he had as Junius or as Veteran abused 
with great malignity. 

It is odd that the Reviewer should infer from the 
mistake about Draper's half-pay that Junius could not 
have been in the War Office. I talked that matter over 
more than ten years ago, when I was Secretary-at- 
War, with two of the ablest and best informed gentle- 
men in the department ; and we all three came to a 
conclusion the very opposite of that at which the Re- 
viewer has arrived. Francis was chief clerk in the 
English War Office. Everybody who drew half-pay 
through that office made the declaration which Junius 
mentions. But Draper's half-pay was on the Irish esta- 
blishment ; and of him the declaration was not required. 
Kow, to me and to those wliom I consulted, it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world that Francis, relying 
on his official knowledge, and not considering that there 
might be a difference between the practice at Dublin and 
the practice at Westminster, should put that unlucky 
question which gave Draper so great an advantage. I 
have repeatedly pointed out this circumstance to men 
who are excellent jut^es of evidence, and I never found 
one who did not agree with me. 

It ia not necessary for me to say anything about the 
new theory which the Reviewer has constructed. Lord 
Lyttleton's claims are better than those of Burke or 
Barr^, and quite as good as those of Lord George Sack- 
ville or Single-speech Hamilton. But the case against 
Francis, or, if you pkase, in favour of Francis, rests on 
grounds of a very different kind, and on coincidences 
such as would be sufficient to convict a murderer. 

There is, however, one strong objection to the theory 
of the Reviewer which strikes me at the first glance. 
Junius, whoever he was, wrote a long letter to George 
GrenviUe, which was preserved at Stowe many years, 
and of which I have seen a copy in Lord Mahon's pos- 
session. The letter contains no decisive indications of 
the writer's situation. Bui, on the whole, it aeeras to 
be written by a man not very high in rank or fortune. 
The tone, though not by any means abject, is that of an 
inferior. The author declares himself to be the writer 
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of a squib, then famoiaa, called " The Grand Council." 
He says, that Grenville must soon be Prime Minister. 
"Till then I wish to remain concealed even from you; 
" then I will make myself known, and explain what I 
" wish you to do for me." I quote from memory ; but 
this is the substance. The original I have not seen : but 
I am told that it is the handwriting of Junius'a letters. 

Now this circumstance seems to me decisive against 
Lord Lyttleton. 'He was George Grenville's cousin. The 
connection between the Stowe family and the Hagley 
family had, during two generations, been extremely close. 
Is it probable that George Grenville would not have 
known Lyttlcton's hand? Is it possible that a letter 
written by Lyttleton should have lain at Stowe eighty 
years, and that none of the Cousinhood should have been 
struck by the writing ? 

But in truth the strongest arguments against the Re- 
viewer's theory are, the arguments which in my opinion 
prove that Francis was the author of the letters, 
I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 
T. E. Macaulay, 

In addition to these valuable remarks of Mr. Macauiay 
I will venture here somewhat further to elucidate the 
brief statement on two or three other points in my text. 

First as to the hand-writing. In the fourth volume of 
the Chatham Correspondence will be found fac-similes 
of some words from Junius ranged in alphabetical order, 
and side by side with the same, or nearly the same, words 
from the acknowledged writings of Sir Philip Francis. 
It may there be seen on close comparison that the diffe- 
rence is only as between an upright and a slanting hand; 
the formation of the capital letters being in each case, 
and in all respects, the very same. There is also in both 
the same habit of combining by a line some of the shorter 
words. From other passages admitting of more extended 
observation Mr. Taylor has been able to deduce that both 
writers appear equally unwilling to break a word at 
the end of a line, preferring instead of it to leave a 
great space ; often with them filled up by a flourish of 
the pen, as is usual in law-writings, but not usual in any 
other. Both are very careful of punctuation, not neglect- 
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ing even the commas when required, to a degree very 
seldom to be found in MSS. Both agree in some minute 
peculiarities of spelling ; as " endeavor," for "endeavour," 
" inhance " for " enhance," and " risque " for " risk." 

Secondly as to Lord Holland. That nobleman, consider- 
ing hia line of politics, was one of the most obvious marks 
for Junius to assail Few men of that time were more open 
to attack. Few men had leas of popular favour to shield 
them. Yet by a most remarkable anOtoaly in Juniua's 
career, Lord Holland was on all occasions designedly spared 
by that writer. In one of his private letters to Woodfall 
he goes so far as to say : " I wish Lord Holland may 
" acquit himself with honour."* And when lie believed 
Lord Holland's son to have written against him anony- 
mously in the newspapers, he does not strike blow for 
blow (aa who could more readily ?), but merely, under 
another name, throws out this public warning : " Whether 
" Lord Holland be invulnerable or whether Junius should 
" be wantonly provoked, are questions worthy the Black 
" Boi/'s (Charles Fox's) consideration." t No theories 
then as to the authorship of Junius can be complete or 
satisfactory which do not supply some adequate explana- 
tion of this remarkable anomaly. In very few of these 
theories is any snch explanation even attempted. In 
none is it so clear and plain as in the case of Sir Philip 
Francis, Lord Holland having been the early patron both 
of hia father and himself. 

Next as to Lord Cliatham's speeches. — It appears from 
Junius's own statement that he was in the habit of at- 
tending the debates in Parliament. In one letter he says 
that he had himself heard Lord Camden's famous expres- 
sion on " a forty days' tyranny; " in another letter that 
he had often heard the Duke of Grafton ; in a third 
that he was present in the House of Commons at the 
opening of the Session in November 1770.| But further 
still, Junius, it appears, sometimes made reports of the 
more important speeches. Thus on one occasion he sent 
to Mr. Woodfall a full report of one of Burke's orations, 

■ To Mr. Woodfall, July 21. 1769. 
t Letter in the Tublic Adyerliacr, October 16. 1771. 
I I^ettersofPhilo-JuniuSjOct. 15. 1771; of Junius, Dee. 7. 1770; 
of Testis, Nov. 19. 1770. 
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in which report Mr. Woodfall requested and obtained 
permission to make " changes in certain expressiona." * 
Thus again Junius in a note of his Preface to the col- 
lected letl«r3 introduces as follows an extract of an 
oration not as yet made known to the public. " The fol- 
" lowing quotation from a speech delivered by Lord 
" Chatham on the 11th of December 1770, is taken with 
" exactness." f 

Let us now see how far Sir Philip Francis was connecte.d 
with any of Lord Chatham's speeches in 1770. — Omitting 
for the sake of brevity the points connected with the 
earlier publications in contemporary newspapers, or in 
Almon's Anecdotes, it may here be sufficient to state that 
in the volume of the Parliamentary History which ap- 
peared in 1SS13 a full account of the first day of the Ses- 
sion in the Lords, January 9. 1770, is introduced by a 
note as follows: " 'ITiia very important debate was taken 
" by a gentleman who afterwards made a distinguished 
" figure in the House of Commons, and by him it has 
" been obligingly revised for this work." J On applica- 
tion to the publishers before the appearance of Mr. Tay- 
lor's book, and before his theory had been in any manner 
made known, they at once admitted that the gentleman 
referred to was Sir Philip Francis. 

Here then, by a most striking coincidence at least, and 
such as no other theory of Junius supplies, we can show 
both the writer of the Letters and the object of the 
theory, each separately in the course of the same year, 
engaged upon reports of Lord Chatham's speeches. But 
the case does not end even here, Mr. Taylor has devoted 
a whole chapter of his able work mainly to a minute 
examination of the earliest of these reports, tending to 
show from various slight peculiarities of diction or turns 
of phrase, either that Chatham or Junius were one and 
the same person, or tliat tho reporter of the speeches 
must also have been the writer of the Letters. 5 



* See in Woodfall's edition the letter to the Public Advertiser of 
Dec. 5. 1767, with the editor's explanatoij note. 
t Woodfell's Jnnina, vol. i. p. 28. 
i Purl Hist. vol. xtL p. 647. 
I Jonias Identified, p. 257—314. 
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With respect to Lady Francis it has be«n said to di- 
mioish the force of her testimony as published by Lord 
Campbell, that the vanity which was the ruling principle 
of Sir Plulip's mind migbt easily induce him to accredit, 
though not expressly to affirm, the rumour of his being 
the " Great Unknown." But let the reader weigh the 
following statement. Lady Francis says of her husband, 
" His first gift after our marriage was an edition of Ju- 
" niua, which he bid me take to my room and not let it 
" be seen or speak on the subject, and his posthumous 
" present which his son found in his bureau was ' Junius 
"'Identified' (as Sir PhUip Francis), sealed up and 
" directed to me." The marriage gift might pass on the 
score of vanity ; but the " posthumous present " is not to 
be so lightly dismissed. To suppose that Sir Philip be- 
queathed such a book under such circumstances, he not 
feeing in truth the author of Junius, is to heap a most 
heavy imputation on his memory. It is to accuse him of 
imparting a falsehood, as it were, from beyond the grave. 
Such is a pari, and only a part, of the " vast mass of 
" circumstantial evidence," as Mr. Macaulay in his letter 
truly terms it, " which proves Francis lo have been 
" Junius." It is no doubt far more gratifying for any 
writers on this question to set forth each for himself a 
new and striking theory, than merely, without the smallest 
claim of original discovery or any hope of honour thence 
arising, to follow as I have done in the footsteps of 
another. But I will presume to assert, with all possible 
respect for those who have arrived at a different con- 
clusion, that this " vast mass of evidence," is not to be 
shaken, far less subverted, by passing over its main 
features in silence, and by only seeking (as with more or 
less success is in general attempted) to trace here and 
there scattered analogies and points of vague resemblance 
between Junius and some other person of his time. 

M. 
June, 1853. 
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GKAFTOK PAPERS. 



MINTTTE OF THE CABINET, MAY 1. 1769. 

[Eitraot from the Ihike of Grafton's MS, Memoire.] 

At a Meeting of the King's Servants at Lord WeymoutL's 

(Mce, lat May 1769. 

Present, 

Lord Chancellor. Lord President. 

Duke of Grafton. Lord Granby. 

Lord Eoehford. Lord Weymouth. 

Lord North. General Conway. 

Lord Hillsborough. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Lords present to 
submit to His Majesty, as their advice, that no measure 
should be taken which can any way derogate from the 
legislative authority of Great Britain over the Colonies ; 
but that the Secretary of State, in his correspondence 
and conversation, be permitted to state it as the opinion 
of the King^s Servants, that it is by no means the inten- 
tion of admmistratioa, nor do they think it expedient for 
the interest of Great Britain or America, to propose or 
consent to the laying any further taxes upon America for 
the purpose of raising a revenue; and that -* ■■■■ - 



— j,„.,,„„^ „. jfljoiiig a revenue; aott tnat It IS at 
present their intention to propose in the next Session of 
i'arhament to take off the duties upon paper, glass and 
colours imported into America, upon consideration of such 
duties having been laid contrary to the true principles of 
commerce. 



The Duke of Grafton, who inserts this Minute in bis 
Memoirs, observes that it was not the original draft, 
which Lord Hillsborough had drawn up, but afterwards 
unlortunately mislaid ; and he complains that his Lord- 
ship should have introduced the word " unanimous," 
notwithstanding the close division at this Cabinet (5 
against 4) on the article of Teas. 
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LAST AXIDIENCE OF LOBD CHATHAM. 
[Estraot from lie Duke of Grafton's MS. Memoirs.] 

July 1769. 
On the 24th of June 1769 I married Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Sir Richard and Lady Mary Wrottesley, whose 
merit as a wife, tenderness and affection aa mother of a 
numerous family, and exemplary conduct through life 
need not he related to you.* In a week or ten days after 
I went from Woburn, accompanied by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, to the installation at Cambridge, where in the pre- 
ceding year, on the death of the Duke of Newcastle, the 
University had done me the honour of electing me as 
Chancellor to succeed to his Grace. That ceremony being 
over, I returned to London, where I first heard that Lord 
Chatham was so weU recovered as to be expected to 
att«nd the King's next Levee. Lord Camden had seen 
him, and I think the day before his appearing mentioned 
to me Lord Chatham's intention. Lord Camden informed 
me that he was fax from being well pleased, but did not 
enter into particulars, except that he considered my mar- 
riage to be quite political, and it was without effect that 
Lord Camden laboured to assure him that it was other- 
wise, and that he could answer that I was as desirous as 
ever of seeing his Lordship again taking the lead in 
the King's administration. This neglect on the part of 
I^rd Chatham piqued me much ; I had surely a claim 
to some notice on his recovery, when at his earnest soli- 
citation I embarked in an arduous post when he was in- 
capable of business of any sort ; and if Lord Chatham 
had wished to receive the state of political matters, I 
hope that it is not saying too much that he ought to have 
requested it of me. He chose the contrary, and even in 
the King's outer room, where we met before the Levee, 
when I went up to him with civility and ease, he received 
me with cold politeness, and from St. James's called and 
left his name at my door. _ _ 

On my returning home I took down a Minute of this 

• These Memoirs are addressed to the Bute's elaest son, who 
afterwards succeeded him in the title. 
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occurrence of the day which I have preserved.* It rnns 

"July 7. 1769. Lord Chatham waited on the King 
for the first time since his long confinemeot, was gra- 
ciously received at the Levee, and was desired to stay 
after it was over, when the King sent for him into the 
Closet. His Majesty took the opportunity of assuring 
him how much he was concerned that the ill state of his 
health had been the occasion of his quitting the King's 
service. His Lordship answered that His Majesty must 
feel that in his infirm state he must have stood under the 
most emharrassing difficulties holding an office of such 
consequence, and unahlo to give his approbation to mea- 
sures that he thought salutary, or his dissent to those 
which appeared to him (o have another tendency ; that 
he was unwilling to go into particulars, yet he could not 
think that one especially | had been managed in the 
manner it might have been, for if it had been despised 
thoroughly at the outset, it never could have been at- 
tended with the disagreeable consequences which have 
happened, but that it was now too late to look hack. 

" The Indian transaction was also found fault with. 
His Lordship, besides, observed that their General Courts 
were got upon the worst of footings, exercising the con- 
duct of little Parliaments ; that he wondered that the In- 
spectors were not sent to three different places. There 
were also other observations on the head of India. 

"His Lordship added that he doubted whether his 
health would ever again allow him to attend Parliament, 
tut if it did, and if he should give his dissent to any 
measure, that His Majesty would be indulgent enough 
to believe that it would not arise from any personal con- 
sideration, for he protested to His Majesty, as Lord 
Chatham he had not a tittle to find fault with in the eon- 
duct of any one individual ; and that His Majesty might 
be assured that it could not arise from ambition, as he 
felt so strongly the weak state from which he was re- 

* It is clear that the Duke must have derived tliia Minnte from 
HjS Majesty's own mouth, 
t An alfasiou to Wilkee's case. 
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covering, and 'which miglit daily threaten him, that 
office therefore of any sort could no longer be desirable 
to him." 

From this time until the meeting of Parliament I saw- 
no more of Lord Chatham. His suspicions of me were 
probably too firmly rooted to he removed hy Lord Cam- 
den's assurances that they were groundless. His Lord- 
ship desired no further interview ; and I had such a sense 
of the unkindness and injustice of such a treatment, 
where I thought that I had a claim to the most friendly, 
that I was not disposed to seek any explanation. 



EAEL OF CHATHAM TO EAEL STANHOPE, 

Cheveaing, July 25. 1769. 
Mr DEAB Lord, 
Though I have long forgot how to write, my hand, not 
quite out of flannel, will not refuse my long impatience 
to express a word of the warmest aclinowledgment to 
Lord and Lady Stanhope for their kind goodness to us. 
We are here in the most delightful abode, where, with 
all due respect to the charms of the Lake of Geneva, we 
envy those fair regions nothing but what they detain 
from Chevening. The place is in high beauty, and the 
plenty of the year more than smiles about us ; the fields, 
according to the sacred poet, laugh and sing. To retire 
from scenes without — the feast of the eye — to the noble 
feast of the mind within — your Lordship's admirable 
library, I have the pleasure to tell you that the books 
appear in perfect preservation, and speak the commend- 
ation of the care which has been taken of that valuable 
charge. Pitt was struck with admiration and some fear 
at the sight of so much learning ; but I have relieved his 
apprehensions hy assuring him that he may be the most 
learned gentleman in England, except Lord Stanhope, if 
he will read and remember the tenth of the books he sees 
there. Your Lordship will pardon a papa, 1 know, for 
talking of his boy, whose facidties to learn give me much 
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comfort ; amongst other things, he has aptness enough 
towards mathematics, and likes them well ; the exercises 
of the body also (amongst which cricket is not forgot) he 
is not bad at. I trust he will follow, as well as he can. 
Lord Mahon in the career of letters, arts, and manly ex- 
ercises, and I am sure I need not wish more for him. My 
poor William is still ailing, but, thank God, is much 
better, insomuch that we can venture t« leave him with- 
out too great anxiety for a visit to Stowe, where we pro- 
pose to go Thursday nest, and to stay about a week. 
I am ever, &c. 

Chatham. 



ME. JOHNSON, AGENT FOE CONNECTICUT TO 
GOVERNOR TRUMBUIJ:,. 

London, March 6. 1770. 
This letter has been already published by Mr. Jared 
Sparks, in a note to his edition of the works of Franklin 
(vol. vii. p. 467.). Bat it is here reproduced, since the 
whole topic of America is omitted in the meagre and im- 
perfect report of Lord Chatham's speech of March 2. 
1770, the celebrated speech against secret influence, as 
given in the " London Museum," and the "Parliameatarv 
History." ■' 

Lord Chatham said in debate three nights before : 
I have been thought to be, perhaps, too much the 
fnead of America. I own I am a friend to that country. 
I love the Americans because they love Kberty, and I 
love them for the nohle efforts they made in the last war. 
But I must own I find fault with them in many things ; 
I think they carry matters too far; they have been 
wrong in many respects. I think the idea of drawing 
money from them by taxes was ill-judged. Trade is 
your object with them, and they should be encouraged. 
But (I wish every sensible American, both here and in 
that country, heard what I say,) if they carry their no- 
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Hong of liberty too far, as I fear they do, if they will not 
be subject to the laws of this country, especially if they 
would discDgage themselves from the laws of trade and 
navigation, of which I see too many symptoms, as much 
of an American as I am, they have not a more deter- 
mined opposer than they will find in me. They must he 
subordinate. In all laws relating to trade and naviga- 
tion especially this is the mother country, the^ are the 
children ; they must obey, and we prescribe. It is neces- 
sary ; for in these cases between two eoontries so eircum- 
stanced as these two are, there must be something more 
than connection, there must he subordination, there must 
be obedience, there must be dependence. And if you do 
not make laws for them, let me tell you, my Lords, they 
do, they will, they must make laws for you. 



EARL OF CHATHAM TO EAEL STANHOPE. 

Hayes, July 9. 1770. 
My deak Lord, 
The thoughts of your Lordship's friends at Hayes are 
certainly often in motion towards Geneva. We trust you 
found Lady Stanhope and Lord Mahon In perfect health ; 
and we figure yon all rejoicing in the long interrupted 
re-union, happy in yourselves, and in pain only for our 
country. The dangers of it seem to be growing, and to 
keep pace with the incapacity and iniquity of admi- 
nistration. If the perils increase, on all sides, thank 
God, the spirit of the City does not sink under the pres- 
sure of our late irreparable loss there." The contemp- 
tuous rejection of the tools of the Court, and the honest 
and wise choice of the friends of the Constitution, pro- 
mise such a stand for liberty as neither intimidation nor 
corruption will baffle. Liberty will not, I think, suc- 
cumb ; but the honour and greatness of England must, I 
fear, sink in the hands of such pilots as ours. How we 
are viewed abroad, your Lordship's situation gives you 

□ao BecMbrd), Jane 3 1. 
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to see anfl hear abundantly ; and for imbecility at home, 
I can pretty well answer for that. The late doctrines 
from the Bench, concerning the rights of juries to judge 
of Law and Fact, have spread universal alarm, and 
raised the justeat indignation. This ia laying the axe to 
the root with a vengeance! Jurors who may not judge, 
electorawho maynot elect, aod suffering subjects who o»^A( 
not to petition for relief, will compose a pretty system 
of English Government. The Father of Orleans would 
blush to own it. David Hume may, perhaps, apologize 
for it. But why all this to my Noble friend? whose mind 
forestalls the picture, and whose heart glows for redress. 
That day wilt I doubt not, come, though pede claudo. 

I am ever, with the truest esteem, 

your most devoted friend and kinsman, 

CnATHAM. 



St. Jame^s, July 24. 1772. 
Sir, 

TouK letters to No. U. have been received and laid 
before the King. 

I am sorry not to he able to convey to your Excellency 
that approbation which you wish to obtain on the late 
step you have taken towards the Porfe, but, on the con- 
trary, to have the disagreeable task of acquainting you 
that His Majesty and his Ministers could not but con- 
sider as an extraordinary misapprehension of your duty 
the advice you have, on your own speculation upon the 
intended dismemberment of Poland, taken upon you to 
give to the Porte, tending directly to retard the con- 
elusion of that pacification which it has been His Ma- 
jesty's constant wish to accelerate as much as possible. 
The King is disposed for his own part, in consideration 
of your long and faithful services, to overlook this error; 
but if it should be made a ground of complaint against 
you by the Court of Petersburg, as is too probable, it 
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will be difficult to find a vindication of so unfriendly a 
conduct in his Ambassador. As to the extraordinary and 
unexpected event of a partition of Poland by three 
Powers who appeared some time since very unlikely to 
combine together for that object, I am to inform you 
that, although such a change suggests not improbable 
apprehensions that the trade of Europe may hereafter be 
^ected by it, neither His Majesty nor the other Com- 
mercial Powers hays thought it of such present import- 
ance as to make a direct opposition to it, or enter into 
action {as your Excellency supposes necessary) to pre- 
vent it. The King is still less inclined to try the indirect 
method of encouraging the continuance of a Turkish 
war, which, exclusive of the evils it carries with it of 
interruption of commerce, devastation, and pestilence, 
could by no means answer the end in a manner desirable 
to Great Britain. For if carried on successfully by 
Russia, the Porte must be more and more unable to inter- 
fere in regard to the independence of Poland, and if un- 
Buccessfuily, it must greatly weaken an empire which, 
although there has not been lately shown on their part 
that openness and confidence in His Majesty which he 
justly deserves, he cannot but look upon, nevertheless, as 
the natural ally of his Crown, and with which he is likely 
sooner or later to be closely connected. 

I am, &c. 



THE EMPRESS MARIA THERESA TO HEK PRIME MI- 
NISTER PRINCE KAUNITZ ON THE SCHEME FOB 
THE PARTITION OP POLAND, 1772. 

This document, so honourable to the feelings of Maria 
Theresa, was first published in her own original bad 
Grerman by Von Hormayr (Taschen-buch, 1831, p. 66.), 
and is re-produced by Preuss (Lebens-Geschichte, vol. iv. 
p. 38.). I have attempted to translate it as follows : 

" When all my lands were invaded, and when I did 
not even know where I could in quiet give birth to my 
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child, then I firmly relied on my own good right and on 
the help of God. But in this present affair, when the 
puhlic right is clearly* against us, and when against us 
also are aU justice and sound reason, I must own that 
never in my whole life before did I feel so anxious, and 
that I am ashamed to let myself be seen. Let the Prince 
(Kaunitz) consider what an example we shall be giving 
to the whole world, if for a wretched piece of Poland or 
of Wallaehia we give up our honour and fair fama I 
plainly perceive that I stand alone, and am no longer 
en vigweur ; therefore I let things, but not without the 
greatest grie^ go their own way. 

M. Th." 



When the scheme of partition was afterwards more 
formally, and as the draft of a treaty, laid before the 
Empress, she wrote with her own hand upon the margin : 

" Placet, because so many great and learned men 
will have it so; but long after I am dead and gone, 
people will see what will happen from having thus 
broken through everything that has hitherto been held 
holy and just. 

M-Th." 



DR PRICE TO THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

(^Extract.) 

Newington Green, March 11. 1773. 
Your Lordship probably well knows that the body of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers are applying again to 
Parliament, A Bill for tolerating them was last night 
read a second time in the House of Commons. The 
opposition to it there is so feeble that we doubt not but 
that it will pass. In the House of Lords, where probably 
we shall be in three weeks or a month, our prospect is 

• The German word is much stronger, himmel-achreyend, " crjicg 
" out to Heareu " against us. 
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indeed dark and doubtful. Bat it would be less so could 
Tve entertain any hope of being again distinguished by 
your Lordship's attendance and support. This would 
again dignify our defeat, and go a great way towards 
reconciling us to our lot, but we all know that we cannot 
expect the repetition of such a favour. The honours 
done us, and the obligation conferred upon us, last year 
by your Lordship, will never be forgotten by us. The 
zeaJ your Lordship then expressed for our rights as men 
and Christians, or (to use your Lordship's striking lan- 
guage) for Tokration, that sacred light of nature and 
bulwark of truth, and most interesting of all objects^ to 
fallible Mian, will be always mentioned with admiration 
and gratitude among us. We have made a few alterations 
in this year's Bill, but there are none of particular conse- 
quence, except the following. Instead of repealing the 
subscription to the Articles, the present Bill continues it, 
and only enacts that if any scruple it they shall be 
entitled to the benefits of the Toleration Act, if (besides 
taking the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy and 
renouncing Popery) they shall subscribe a declaration, 
that tket/ are Christians and I^otestanU, and receive the 
revelation of the mil of God contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament as the rule of their faith 
and practice. We have thought that offering this alter- 
oativs would have the appearance of greater respect to 
the Articles, and also tend to conciliate Uie Bishops. 
We have determined to apply this Session, partly because 
the public attention to the subject is now fresh, but 
principally because we thought it would appear more 
respectful to Government to apply now rather than the 
nest Session, and just at the eve of a General Election. 

Tour Lordship has, I suppose, heard of a petition 
against us which has been presented to the House of 
Commons, and has originated with a set of lay-preachers 
in and about London who don't belong to the body of 
Dissenting Jlinisters, and whom most of us never heard 
of before. It is signed by 1,012 persons, most of them 
Methodists and persons in the lowest stations. They 
were to have been heard by their Counsel yesterday, but 
Mr. Perrin, whom they bad retained, having returned his 
brief and disappointed them, a motion was made for 
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granting them farther time, which was rgected by a 
great majority. 

They pray for relief, and the only relief they can want 
is that we may not be relieved. 



EXTRACTS OP LETTERS FROM KING GEORGE THE 
THIRD TO LORD NORTH. 



The original letters from King George the Third to 
Lord North as his Prime Minister were laid before Sir 
James Mackintosh, who extracting the most important 
passages transcribed them in a manuscript volume. This 
afterwards passed into the hands of Lord North's sur- 
viving daughter. Lady Charlotte Lindsay ; and from her 
into those of JJotd Brougham. Through the friendly 
regard of Lady Charlotte, and in the year 1847, 1 obtained 
the eommunication of that volume ; Lady Charlotte at 
the same time giving me full permission to make any 
use of it I might deem proper. I have accordingly 
selected several passages for this and many more for my 
nest volume. M. 



January 23. 1770. 
Lord Weymouth and Lord Gower will wait upon you 
this morning to press you in the strongest manner to 
accept the offer of First Lord Commissioner of the 
Treasury. My mind is more and more strengthened in 
the rightness of the measure, which would prevent every 
other desertion. You must easily see that if you do not 
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